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THE CRIMEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


At the period when the Tartar Khans were still seated on the throne 
of Baktchi-Sarai, the Tauric peninsula was rather densely populated, if 
we regard its area and the natural peculiarities of the country. During 
the eighteenth century, however, this population was so lowered by war, 
internal dissensions, and after the Russian occupation of the country, by 
emigration, that towards the end of that century it did not amount to 
more than 60,000. Since that period it has risen again, owing to the 
zealous exertions made by Russia to populate once more the desolated 
region; but with the exception of ibentopel, which contained above 
41,000 inhabitants before the outbreak of the present war, Karasu Bazar 
was the only city which attained a population of 15,000: even the old 
capital, Baktchi-Sarai, and the new governmental city of Simpheropol, 
have each only 12,000 souls. But what is become of that civilisation, 
whose seed was formerly borne from the west to the shores of the Pontic 
peninsula—of the once so flourishing colonies and seaports of the Genoese? 
Kaffa, formerly, with more than 100,000 inhabitants, brilliant with 
splendour and wealth, and by means of its commerce propagating the 
cause of Western civilisation along the littoral of Pontus, is now, as it 
were, a desert, and the population has degenerated to 4700. According 
to the statements of Prince Anatol Demidoff, the entire Crimean penin- 
sula in 1837 had only a population of 190,000, while P. von Képpen 
estimates the population of the whole government of Tauria, comprising 
the Crimea and the Nogai country to the north, at 572,000 souls, of , 
whom, in the year 1850, 245,700 were Tartars. 

The greater portion of the population of the Crimea is composed of 
the Tartars, in addition to whom there are Russians, Greeks, Armenians, 
Germans, Karaite, and other, Jews and gipsies. The Tartars of the 
Crimea are divided into mountain and steppe Tartars. Both unite, with 
great honesty and good faith, with charity to the unfortunate, with the 
greatest affection to family and friends, with a pious, harmless, cheerful 
temperament, a distaste for work and indolence. Neither the great love 
of money, which is peculiar to the Tartars in an eminent degree, nor the 
example of the ever busy Germans, whose increasing prosperity does not 
escape their notice, has hitherto been able to disturb the innate pro- 
pensity of the Tartars for comfortable laziness. The Tartars of the 
Crimea are more civilised and moral than the Nogais living to the north 
of them: they are good, gentle, and hospitable beings. The Nogais 
eat horseflesh, but this is not the case with the Crimean Tartars, who 
live on milk, butter, honey, eggs, poultry, fruit, rice, mutton, corn, 
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millet, &c. Polygamy is permitted them as Muhammadans, but is not 
80 er or so extended, as among the Osmanili. ve have retained 
their Eastern garb thoroughly. The men have their heads smoothly 
shorn, wear in winter woollen caps; in summer, turbans. Their shirts 
have loose sleeves, their jackets are made of silk and cotton, their trou- 
sers, bound tightly below the knee, extend in thick folds to the centre of 
the calf, and they wear slippers of Cordovan leather. The festal attire 
of the women consists of a red cap, a coloured silk tightly-fitting bodice 
with a caftan, red or green silk trousers, and yellow slippers. The 
Tartars are divided into Mursi, or nobles ; Mullahs, or priests ; and coun- 
trymen. The nobles wear the Circassian dress, have a very stately ap- 
nce on horseback, and their clothes are adorned with gold and silver 
Ringe. One of the richest Mursi is Mohamed Mursa, in the village of 
Sultan Mahmud, who has 28,000 acres of land. The Mullahs are held 
in great respect. The Tartars are free men, and quite ignorant of the 
blessings of serfdom. Neither noble nor peasant pays taxes, nor are 
they liable to conscription. The intercourse with Christian colonists has 
nearly entirely destroyed the fanatic hatred of those of a different faith, 
and the Tartars, among the Muhammadan races of the East, are the 
only ones who, in spite of their devotion to their religion, reveal scarcely 
a trace of bigotry. Christians visit the mosques during the might prayers 
at the time of Ramazan, are present at the strange devotions of the 
Dervishes, examine the graves of saints, and everywhere meet with 
smiling faces. Moritz Wagner, who observed the mountain Tartars 
more closely than many other travellers have done, ealls them hospitable 
and amiable. According to his statement, the Tartar population of the 
rocky southern coast amounts to about 20,000. They live im villages, 
having a very picturesque site on the sides of the mountains, or in the 
valleys and ravines; and, through their peculiar style of architecture, are 
easily distinguished from the villages of the Russian crown peasants, or 
the German and Bulgarian colonists. The side of a hill generally serves 
as the back wall of the house ; posts, the mterstices between which are 
filled up with stones, clay, or mud, form the other thin walls; the 
roof, which thus appears to grow out of the hill, is perfectly flat, covered 
’ with mould, turf, or reeds, and serves to dry fruit, linen, and for other 
household arrangements. It projects over the front wall, and forms a 
species of verandah with the posts which support it. In the interior 
are two rooms very scantily furnished, but always carefully provided 
with cloths and carpets. 

The Tartars of the southern coast-range differ materially from those of 
the northern steppe in their features. ions the former the Mongolian 
type has almost entirely disappeared: they have regular, rather broad, 
faces, without the projecting cheek-bones, the oblique, crafty eyes, and 
the flat noses of the steppe Tartars and Nogais. They are generally of 
a middle height, though frequently below it, and stoutly built. Tall 
men are very rare, as well as lean individuals. Generally, these ‘Tantars 
bear a much closer resemblance to the Turks than to the fanatic Nogais 
beyond the Isthmus of Perecop, or even to the northern inhabitants of 
the Tauric peninsula. These ‘Tartars of the south coast are probably 
descendants of the Turcoman components of those Mongolian herds who 
conquered the Crimea under Batu Khan: a great portion of the Turco- 
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mans were then subjected to the Mongols, and, like many other nations, | 
forced to follow the banner of the victor. This supposition is backed up, 
not merely by the facial configuration of the tribe, but also by the cir- 
cumstance that the Tartar dialect, spoken in the south of the Crimea, 
differs much less from the Turkish language than does the language of 
the steppe Tartars. Still, it is not improbable that amalgamations with 
natious of the Tartar race occurred, and that especially many Greek and 
Armenian renegades intermarried formerly with the Tartar mountain 
race. Several inquirers, among others the learned state-councillor Ste- 
ven, in Simpheropol, are even of the opinion that nearly the entire popu- 
lation of the Crimean south coast is deseended from these rene 
Pallas mentions, among other reasons, that these Tartars receive from 
the northern steppe Tartars the contemptuous title of Tat, as a sneer at 
their impure descent. The fact that their language varies so slightly 
from the Turkish, these inquirers try to account for by the repeated 
intercourse between the ports of the Crimea and Turkey, a supposition 
which certainly pos considerable probability. On the other hand, 
the language of this mountain population would contain many Greek 
and Armenian components, were they really descendants of renegades. 
At the same time, some of the Greek and Armenian manners, customs, 
and characteristics, would have been retained ; but of this Moritz Wagner 
found no trace. 

The steppe Tartars, who form the greater part of the Tartar population 
of the Crimea, have the pure Mongolian configuration, and retain the 
origimal type in their features. They are a pastoral race, and often 
maintain large herds of camels. Although extremely rough, they are 
distinguished for simplicity of manners and hospitality. But they ave 
inferior to the mountain Tartars in a moral aspect, and the latter indeed 
possess many of the honourable qualities of the Turks, but also many 
virtues which the Turk is ignorant of. Among them are found few 
traces of those unnatural sensual excesses which are so general in Turkish 
towns, and among the higher classes. Hence these ‘l'artars are a race of 
men much more healthy and powerful than the degenerate Turks ; and 
hence, too, we find in most families of the Crimean mountaineers domes- 
tic peace and love between blood relations, which is absent among the 
Turks, and never can be found where immorality is prevalent. Nearly 
all the Tartars keep themselves clean and tidy, and their handsome 
persons form a pleasant contrast to the clumsy Russian serfs, who, next 
to the Tartars, form the chief population of the south coast. The 
younger Tartars, who live in the vicinity of Russians, and visit the larger 
markets, generally speak a little Russian. In the larger mountain vil- 
lages, such as Ussen-bash and Badarak, there are many Tartars very well 
off, whose houses have even a second story, where the room of the males 
is amply supplied with divans. The true Nogais, belonging not to the 
golden but the blue horde of the Tartars, never inhabited the Tauric 
peninsula. 

As regards the Russian inhabitants of the Crimea, and especially of 
the south coast, they consist, with the exception of a few employés, estate- 
holders, merchants, and free labourers, of serfs belonging to Russian 
grandees. At the period when the most exaggerated ideas were enter- 
tained of the fertility of the Crimean south coast, many rich Russians 
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bought large tracts of land, and had them cultivated by their serfs. 
Many never even visited their new possessions, but left them to their 
stewards, and continued their extra t life in the two capitals of 
Russia. Even at a later period, when the real nature of the country had 
been discovered, numerous estates were purchased on the south coast by 
Russians of taste, who wished to enjoy the beauties of nature. The 
Emperor holds Lower Oreanda ; Count Witt, Upper Oreanda ; Count 
Narishkin, Mishkor ; Count Potocki, Livadia; Prince Woronzoff, Alupka. 
As the esthetic value of the ground was paid for, immense sums were 
frequently given for excessively romantic points. To the north of the 
mountains the dessatine of land has a value of 10 to 15 rubles; on the 
south coast, from 500 to 1000; even 5000 to 6000 rubles were paid. 
The chAteaux were erected, and magnificent parks laid out at a frightful 
expense. The most absurd luxury prevailed here, which extended to the 
stewards and servants. The Russian serfs may be distinguished by their 
long beards, shaggy hair, and sheepskin coats. There is no deficiency of 
handsome men among them, although their features want that nobility 
and elegance peculiar to the bearded Orientals. In the dependent and 
oppressed condition of these poor fellows lies the cause of many evils 
which are not found among the free crown peasants. They are very dis- 
honest, and steal all they can lay their hands on to satisfy their passion 
for intoxicating drinks. Instances of the most fearful Aceh pare of 
daily occurrence among these serfs. The nobles in the interior of Russia 
are wont to send their mauvais sujets as a punishment to the Crimea, 
and regard their estates as penitentiaries, whence it comes that the Ger- 
man colonists in the Crimea frequently call the south coast, in jest, 
* Little Siberia.” 

The German colonists form an important element in the Crimea, as 
they were summoned thither to serve as a model and incitement to the 
rest of the population. ‘There are at present in the Crimea nine German 
settlements, which were founded in 1805, with Wurtembergeois, Badois, 
Alsacians, and Swiss, and contain 4000 (according to some writers, only 
1800) inhabitants. Their localities are Neusatz, where the inspector 
resides, and Friedenthal, both about twenty versts distant from Simphero- 
pol; Kronthal, to the south-east of Simpheropol and north of Sebastopol, 
on the river Bugalek ; Heilbronn and Ziirichthal, between Karasu Bazar 
and Arabat, on the river Endol. The four first are inhabited by Wur- 
tembergeois and Alsacians, the last by Swiss. The inhabitants of the vil- 
Jages of Rosenthal (south-east of Karasu Bazar), Herzenberg, Sudagh, 
and Ottus, are mixed, and emigrants from nearly all the smaller South- 
German countries have found their way there. The majority of the 
settlers are Protestants, but Rosenthal is a purely Catholic community. 
In Kronthal the population is mixed, and Protestants and Catholics have 
here a common house of prayer, and the greatest toleration prevails 
among the various creeds. Instances have even been known, that Pro- 
testants living in retired districts have been married by the Catholic 
priest in the absence of their own clergyman. Each of the larger Ger- 
man villages has a church or chapel and a school, where the children are 
only taught to read and write their own language ; but nearly all the 
younger villagers speak Russian or Tartar, which they have acquired by 
intercourse with their neighbours. These German settlements, however, 
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do not enjoy that degree of ity which is found in the flourishing 
settlements of the German ~ mas on the Molotshna, and in the set- 
tlements of the Moravian Brethren on the Volga, But it must be borne 
in mind that the establishment of the German colonies in the Crimea 
took place under very unfavourable circumstances, They were ex 

to many unlucky accidents ; among others, to the seven years’ desolation 
caused by the locusts. But afterwards the colonists recovered, and found | 
themselves in at least a comfortable position. According to Wagner, the 
colonists in Neusatz, Rosenthal, and Friedenthal, the first who came to 
the Crimea, received each twenty-two dessatines of land, and the poorer 
classes an advance consisting of two cows, two oxen, two horses, agricul- 
tural implements, and a small sum of money, all of which they bound 
themselves to repay. The land granted was sufficient for the wants of 
the immigrants, but as the population has since then dotbled, the want 
of land has become so felt, that many families found it advisable 
to remove to other parts of the Crimea. The settlers have made various 
attempts at cultivation, and have at last discovered that potatoes are best 
adapted for their soil. In 1843, when Wagner visited the Crimea, the 
inspector of potatoes lived at Neusatz, the richest German colonist, who 
introduced the cultivation of potatoes among the Tartars, and received 
an annual pension of 400 rubles from the government. The settlers at 
Kronthal were better provided with land, as each received sixty dessa- 
tines, but as it was adapted neither for corn nor potatoes, this colony is 
poorer than the others. The peasants of Kronthal principally produce 
wine, of which there is a large amount made, but it meets with a poor 
sale. Many also devote themselves to sheep breeding, and there is one 
colonist who has 2000 sheep and 20,000 vines. Probably the richest 
settlement is that of Ziirichthal, in which and in Heilbronn the best corn 
grows. The inhabitants of Ziirichthal are not only the richest but also 
the most moral: crimes very rarely are committed among them. The 
German colonists are generally satisfied with their condition. They enjoy 
many privileges over the other subjects of the Russian Empire; they pay 
fewer taxes, have no conscription, and possess their own jurisdiction. In 
addition to the colonies, there are many Germans resident in the towns 
and on the estates as gardeners, stewards, teachers, and surgeons, Nearly 
all of them are well off, and lead a jolly life. In the absence of the 
nobility they form the upper class of the undercliff. A gardener has his 
2500 rubles in addition to his board. Still greater is the income of the 
surgeons, and teachers of languages and music in the towns. Many 

eners keep their carriage, and each has one or two riding horses, 

In 1816 and 1817 these German colonies were to have been augmented 
by 1400 Suabian families, who left their fatherland partly through neces- 
sity, partly through religious enthusiasm. They sailed down the Danube 
from Ulm: many perished on the road, others remained in Hungary and 
Moldavia. When the rest arrived in the Crimea, the country did not 

lease them, and 400 families, who were joined by 100 Suabian families, 
Labeedens settled in the Crimea, crossed the Caucasus, and founded the 
settlements of Alexandersdorf, Helenendorf, Annenfeld, Katharinen- 


feld, &c. 
Prince Anatol Demidoff estimates the Greek and Armenian population 


of the Crimea at about 2600 souls; probably too low a figure, The 
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Greeks are less numerous in Seaeiedie terior then on ce weey anrweng 
the population of Feodosia is princi : va, 
too, wasexclusively inhabited by them, until Lord Raglan turned them 
out last year, owing to well-founded suspicions of their attachment to the 
Russians. We have only called to mind that the present Greeks 
of the Crimea are not descended from the old colonists who inhabited 
the peni under the Turkish dominion, and who, in the first war of 
i inst the Turks, were removed to the Sea of Azof, where 
the town of Mari not far from tg Rear 
occupation of the Tauric peninsula by the Russians, Potemki 
Island Greeks as colonists at Balaklava, Kadikoi, Kamara, and Karanion. 
They were formed into eight legions, or companies, and were employed 
as and Paul I. converted them into the legion of Balaklava, 
which very creditably in 1806 and 1813. At the time of the 
Greek insurrection, a colony of Greeks was founded about half-way be- 
tween Simpheropol and Baktchi-Sarai. Greeks from Asia Minor—the 
majority from the environs of Sinope—whose lives were threatened by the 
Turks, fled to the Crimea, and received land from the Russian govern- 
ment. 

As regards the industry of the inhabitants and the cultivation of the 
soil, it is clear that formerly the productiveness of the Tauric peninsula 
was greatly exaggerated. In spite of the encouragement which the 
Russian government, and especially Woronzoff, gave to the various 
branches of cultivation, the results are not very brilliant. ‘The exports 
from the Crimea were never of any great importance. In good years it 
does not produce sufficient corn for home consumption, and must make 
— deficit from the steppe countries: beyond the Isthmus of P 

re the varieties of corn flourish much better than in the Crimea. But 
good years do not arrive very often; bad harvests are so frequent, 
owing to the want of rain, that, on av average, only once in ten years a 
fair erop ean be antici A single sharp spring shower is frequently 
decisive in the Crimea for the welfare of thousands: if it occur at the 
right moment, the granaries of the steppe are filled with corn, and the 
cellars of the south coast with wine; and when it is missed, there is a 
universal complaint and misery. Besides, the soil is poor; the heavy lime 
of the Crimea only produces on an average fivefold of the seed, while the 
plaims to the of the Sea of Azof, with their light, sandy soil, yield 
a tenfold harvest. The Tartars of the Nogai have also a far better soil 
than those in the Crimea. Pallas fancied that cotton, oil, and all the 
productions of Greece could be grown with profit in the Crimea; but this 
was an error, of which the wners have long convinced themselves. 
Southern fruits, which, like oranges and citrons, can only endure a very 
shght degree of cold, will never be very successful even on the coast, and 
just as little plants which require a damp soil. In the mountainous gorges 
of the south fruit-trees flourish, and the mulberry and walnut attain a 
considerable size. At Sudagh, 40,000 nuts have been obtained from one 
tree. The Crimea to be the only spot in the immense European 
Russia where the cultivation of fruit and vines at all succeeds. Besides 
the u valley of Salghir, fruit (principally apples) only grows near 
Sebastopol, and on the south coast, which is generally sent 
northwards to Petersburg and Moscow. 
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_ With all their distate for work, with which the Tartars have been re-. 


proached by Pallas and nearly every succeeding traveller, we should be 
ly mistaken were we to suppose this nation entirely ignorant of 
iculture. The Tartars of the Crimea were always more mdustrious 
than the Nogais: many of them are engaged in the cultivation of fruit 


and tobacco, others buy the produce of the Russian wholesale, 
and then dispose of them retail. Many have viney though they do 
not make wine themselves, but sell the fresh grapes, and that 


remain on hand. The Tartar is only anxious to obtain the 
amount of grapes at the least outlay of trouble, and consequently he pa 
no attention to improving the growth. They are most successful im the 
cultivation of water-melons, which grow to a great size in the Crimea, 
and are the favourite food of Russians and Tartars in the hot season. 
More tobacco is planted in the Crimea than will satisfy the wants of the 
population, although the plant only prospers at a few spots.. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, however, like that of many other articles, has sunk, owing 
to the difficulty of disposing of it. Prinee Woronzoff paid immense at- 
tention to the cultivation of the vine; it forms the favourite amusement 
of the Russian nobles in the Crimea, and has cost both government and 
private persons enormous sums. ‘The result has been unsatisfactory : 
only two sorts of wine are known in the Crimea—the light and 
strong. On the dark-coloured soil which retains the heat the Crimean 
wine obtains that fire which distinguishes it. The vineyards at Sudagh, 
which generally grow on a light-coloured Jura lime, and more especially 
these on the white chalky hills of the Alma and the Katcha, produce a 
much weaker wine, but a mueh more abundant vintage. The strong wine 
grown on the clay-slate of Livadia and Alupka costs seven to eight 
rubles per wedro; while the light wine of the Alma hardly finds a 
purchaser at a ruble. The wild plants appear to feel the effect of the 
soil equally with those that are cultivated. Thus lime seems more 
favourable to forest vegetation than slate. The most remarkable trees 
are the Tauric pine and the arbutus. The latter grows among the rocks, 
to which it adheres with its branches and roots; while the Taurie pine 
collects round its stem and roots a damp deseription of soil, which ig 
greatly esteemed by the gardeners for its fertility. The oak of the 
‘Tauric peninsula differs considerably from our variety, and has leaves of 
an extraordinarily beautiful shape. Syeamores and turpentine-trees 
contest the space between the rocks, and the erawling caper-bush is 
universally found. The pyramidal apple-tree is peculiar to the Crimea. 
The ivy appears to have its home there, for it grows with a large stem, 
and ramifies to a considerable distance. In every part of the south coast 
we meet with the cornelian-cherry and several varieties of hazel-nut, 
which are so productive that their fruit forms a considerable article of 
trade. 

Cattle-breeding, for which the Tartar has more liking than —- 
ture, is very important. On the grassy steppes countless herds of cattle 
pasture, which spend winter and summer under the open sky. In the 
spring, all the old grass is burnt off the steppes to make room for the 
fresh crop, and the ashes serve as dung. Large patehes of the steppe are, 
consequently, seen on fire. The large flocks are found on the leased 
crown steppes. ‘The shepherds carry their nomadic abodes with them on 
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cars, amounting to a thousand or more, are 
freq met with. The Tartar , however, do not look in such 
good condition as those found in Cis-Caucasia the Nogais, and 
to have degenerated more or less. Formerly the Crimean sheep 
r the Kirghis race were celebrated; the skin of their young lambs, 
called Krimmel, especially at Kertch and Koslov, produces a magnificent 
covering for the winter. Attempts have been made to improve the breed 
of sheep by the introduction of Merinos, but the attempt was generally a 
failure, as the common Tartar sheep are more productive. Cattle-breed- 
ing is most successful in the south of the Crimea. Camels are also bred, 
but they are employed almost ren in the Crimea as beasts of 
draught. The Tartars are passionately fond of sporting, which is also 
the chief amusement of the estate holders and bailiffs. The number of 
migratory birds that visit the Crimea is extraordinary. Swallows and 
cranes can cross the Black Sea in a few hours. Even the quail, which 
or'y attempts the flight in favourable weather, is said, in spite of the 
shortness of its wings and the weight of its body, to cross from Anatolia 
to the Crimea in a few hours. In the steppe, bustards are found in flocks 
of forty and fifty, and hunting them is a pleasint and profitable amuse- 
ment. Though abounding in wild duck and quails, the south coast pos- 
sesses no other game ; roebuck are rarely seen, deer and wild boars are 
no longer in existence. In former times wolf hunting was carried on in 
the Tauric peninsula, but during the present century the number of the 
wolves has been extraordinarily diminished, and the remaining animals 
are so cowardly and timid that they fly even from unarmed men and hide 
during the day in the forests and caves. On the mountains bordering 
the steppe land they are more numerous. The Tartars generally hunt 
the wolf in the steppe on horseback. The Crimean wolf eats no pork, 
and is consequently called by the colonists a Muhammadan. The fisheries 
are very im t, and are carried on by companies. With the excep- 
tion of the herring, which only goes as far as the mouths of the Danube, 
the best known in trade of the European fishes visit the coasts of the 
Crimea. The Russians only distinguish two varieties of fish, the red and 
the white. The name of red is given to the different varieties of sturgeon 
so frequent in the Black Sea, while the white genus comprises the smaller 
sorts of fish, of which the mackerel is the most important. Great quan- 
tities of salt are obtained from the salt lakes, on the peninsula of Kertch, 
the oe of Zenika, the Isthmus of Perecop, and the district of 
Eupatoria. hen they are covered with a coating of salt in the summer, 
owing to the evaporation, the salt is dug out, and either sold immediately 
or placed in the public magazines ; it is of a yellowish-brown colour. The 
carriers, who take it into the interior of Russia, are called Tchumaks. 
The salt trade goes on the whole year through. The manufactures are 
very unimportant. The principal branch is the preparation of leather ; 
there are also cloth manufactories, earthenware works, and iron foundries, 
The Tartar women spin and weave wool or cotton, flax and hemp. 
Among the Greeks and Armenians there are silk and cotton weavers, 
tanners, &c. 
As regards trade, which is principally carried on by means of the sea- 
ports, the Russian government has nail great exertions to foster it, but 
the result has not been very satisfactory. The northern coast of the 
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Crimea is cut off from communication with the sea by the Spit of Zenika, 
or Arabat, which separates the Sivash from the Sea of Azof. The 
havens commence on the east coast with Yenikale, where there is but a 
slight traffic, while the neighbouring town of Kertch, whose harbour has 
a sufficient depth of water close up to the land, is visited by numerous 
vessels. The harbour of Feodosia is very capacious. The south coast forms 
an almost uninterrupted line of cliffs, and possesses only two good havens, 
Yalta and Balaklava. Yalta, situated in the central position between 
Odessa and the Caucasian coast, was the principal station for the steamers, 
but has this disadvantage, that its bay is exposed to the south-east winds, 
and after a storm the sea is for a long time rough. Eupatoria, or Koslov, 
on the western coast, has been quite cast into the shade by Odessa and 
Sebastopol. The coast, which runs hence in various angles and promon- 
tories to the north as far as the Dead Sea and the Isthmus of Perecop, is 
desolate, and has no large settlement. As regards the routes of commu- 
nication in the interior of the Tauric peninsula, the rivers, which in other 
countries form such a valuable chain of connexion, are of no service in the 
Crimea for the promotion of transit. They are generally insignificant, 
and almost dried up in the summer draught: even the largest of them, 
the Salghir, forms no exception. The Tauric peninsula is intersected by 
two main roads, meeting at Simpheropol, the present capital of the 
Crimea, of which one runs from east to west, joining Kertch and Sebas- 
l, the other from north to south, from Perecop over the mountains of 
ushta. The latter, which is constantly covered by trains of waggons, 
and runs for nearly one hundred miles over the low steppes to the moun- 
tains, forms the communication between the Tauric peninsula and the new 
Russian provinces to the north. Several defiles, which form the continua- 
tion of the road from Simpheropol to the south coast, were formerly the 
scene of sanguinary conflicts. 

We will close our account of the Crimea and its inhabitants with a 
few details relative to the remarkable Jewish sect of the Karaites, who 
have their chief seat, as well as the foundation, propagation, history, and 

uliarities of this race, whom the other Jews regard as protesting 
against the Rabbinical traditions. Nearly every traveller in the Crimea 
has spoken of the Karaites in terms of high respect, and as affording a 
pleasing contrast to the rest of the population. Almost isolated from the 
civilised countries of Europe, we find in this sea-girt angle of the Russian 
Empire the seat of that sect, which about eleven centuries ago, and almost 
contemporaneously with the great church schism of Christianity, separated 
themselves in Asia from their Jewish brethren, and since then, principally 
settled in Europe, form their own fraternal community. Small in number 
—probably with ite weak filial branches not amounting to above 12,000 
souls, 4000 of these living in the Crimean peninsula—but strong by the 
internal vital principle, this sect adheres to its doctrines, manners, and 
— fashion of life with the most admirable pertinacity. The Karaites 

ave proved their endurance by a history extending over a thousand years, 
by surmounting great impediments in the first centuries of their existence, 
and by the clearest possible comprehension of their principles. In this 
respect the Karaites owe very little to external pressure, for during many 
centuries they have enjoyed unrestricted liberty ; to the internal pressure 
still less, for there is nothing resembling clerical intolerance among them ; 
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nor must much be attributed to ignorance and fanaticism, for they sought, 
like the learned among the other Jews, to acquire foreign sciences, as far 
as they could derive them from Arabic sourees; in short, the power of 
the innate principle is most fully developed in them. Their most remark- 
able settlement is the eyrie of Tjufut Kale, situated above Baktchi-Sarai, 
the name which the Tartars give the place, while the Karaites themselves 
call it simply Kale. 

The name of Karaites or Karaese, Hebraic Karaim, is by some derived 
from the general reception of the Hebrew Mikra (the holy writings, from 
Kara, to read) ; by others, from the Arabic, and signifies the examiners 
into the written history. The Karaites mainly reject the Rabbinical 
traditions contained in the Talmud, and only recognise a written law. 
The name of Karaites is most general among the learned ; but we may 
remark that the Hebrew plural form, Karaim, as well as the corrupted 
Kraim, has become the popular form by which an individual is desig- 
nated in Russia and Poland in social life and in police decrees, and they 
—— the plural form of Karaimen, an evident reduplication. 

he origin of the Karaites may be traced from an early period. In the 
centuries preceding: the dissolution of the Jewish kingdom by the Romans, 
two sects existed among the Jews, who were frequently on terms of 
enmity: the Pharisees and Sadducees. The Pharisees adhered firmly to 
tradition, and exerted themselves to obtain its recognition and permanent 
establishment among the Jews. They were opposed by the Sadducees, 
who only recognised the written word of the Bible, and then only in a 
precise signification. The partisans of tradition gained a decisive _ 
rance. By degrees the influence of the Sadducees sank, and as 

with the dissolution of the Jewish kingdom the ainbition to obtain a poli- 
tieal supremacy entirely ceased, the energy of the contest also ceased, 
the opposition retired, and the Pharisees acquired the mastery and 
strengthened the cause of tradition still more. But, in spite of this deci- 
sive victory of Pharisaism or Rabbinism, here and there the reaction still 
subsisted, which, if not actively appearing, continued its labours quietly, 
and was handed down from generation to generation. The opposition 
had been once so decisively expressed, that it could not be entirely over- 
thrown, even if generally suppressed. It was a necessity that the contest 
must ee by any favourable change of circumstances. This hap- 

at . 

About the middle of the eighth century, the spirit was aroused both 
among Christians and Mussulmans to check the influence of tradition by 
a more philosophical consideration of religion, and by attracting attention 
to the abuses that had crept in. In Islamism, the question whether the 
Sunaa, or the tradition going back as far Muhammad, could claim the 
same religious value as the Koran itself, had given cause to a violent war 
of opinions, which splits the Muhammadans into the two still existing 
sects of the Sunnites, who affirmed this question, and the Shiites, who 
negatived it. This did not remain without influence on the East Asiatic 
Jews, living under the authority of the Caliphate; and the doubt arose 
among them : Could the striking difference which was proved to exist 

the present religious exercises and the written word of the Bible, 
and which was referred to tradition, be justified? The spirit of contra 
diction to tradition now roused many of the Eastern Asiatic Jews with 
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fresh vigour against the doctrines of Rabbinism, whose opponents had 
hitherto been down by anathema. Probably the relation in which 
the Rabbis stood tothe Eastern Asiatic Patriarch, or Prince of the Capti- 
vity (Resh Glutha), did its part in enkindling this confliet. At any rate, 
both parties agree in referring to this the reason for the establishment of 
an sect under a new form (the Karaites themselves refer the founda- 
tion of their sect to the time of Alexander Janzus, but strictly deny any 
connexion with Sadducwism, which they regard as a t branch). 
ne cn ce of these freer, anti- 
Rabbinical views was afforded by the ion (750 a.p.) of a Resh 
Glutha, or Gaon (title of the presidents of the Jewish high schools in 
Eastern Asia, and equivalent to excellency), and possibly without this 
result being desired, a new sect sprang imto existence, which, though 
never enjoying any very extensive propagation, has adhered even to the 
present day with admirable perseverance to the principles it professed. 

A distinguished teacher, Anan Ben David, thoroughly conversant with 
the Holy Writings, the Mishna, and the Talmud, and instructed in many 
other sciences, was defeated by his brother, who was greatly his inferior, 
in an election. In the mean while he had attained a considerable number 
of adherents, who recognised him alone, and would only follow him. The 
affair became notorious after a while, and Anan was wn into prison, 
to await death by the executioner’s hand. An Arab, his fellow-prisoner, 
to whom he narrated the circumstances, advised him to request an 
audience of the Calife Abu Ghiafar Almanzor, and clearly explain to him 
the antiquity of the opposition raised against the Talmudic innovations, 
the great extension of the opposing party, and the necessity of separate 
authorities. Anan hearke to this advice, was allowed to appear 
before the Calife, explained to him the state of the case, and really ed 
his object. He is said to have succeeded owing to his astronomical views 
about the correction of the Calendar, in which the Calife agreed with him. 
However, he only obtained, even after the sacrifice of a large ransom, his 
personal liberty and permission to quit the Jewish territory of Babylon 
with his adherents, and emigrate to Palestine (a.p. 754). All this is 
very characteristic of the Calife Almanzor, who loved astronomy, was very 
covetous, and yet addicted to justice: im this way he satisfied all three 
qualities at once. 

From this time dates the foundation—probably only the restoration— 
of the new sect, which was immediately designated by the name of 
Karaim. They believe in the absolute unity of God, as Moses taught 
it; in eternal life; in the resurrection of the dead; m the freedom of 
human will; while the right road is indicated by revelation (the Holy 
Scriptures) by which man can attain true felicity. Of the unh and 
suffering, they say, not that they are rejected by the Deity, but that the 
gracious Father wishes to lead them to virtue, or to confirm them therem 
by suffering. They reject all the Rabbinical traditions, by asserting that 
the Mosaic law is the sole permanent source of all religious life, and must 
form the foundation of all juridical decisions. Eventually they were 
compelled to build up traditions of their own, but they have ever re- 
mained firm to their principle, that each of their masters is at liberty to 
illuminate the Holy Scriptures with his own exegesis, without reference 
to the opinions of previous eluci 
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Anan, soon after his arrival in Palestine, established his sect—it is not 
known exactly at what spot—and became their first spiritual head, with 
the title of Nasi: he was followed by his son, and a long list under the 
same name, which was abolished r a few centuries, and the title of 
Chacham substituted. They did not strive for ricNes and external 
= dour, but all the more for a religious and moral course of life. 

icraft, agriculture, and trading in provisions, were almost the ex- 
clusive resources of the first Karaites who settled in Palestine; the 
Holy Scriptures, with a few auxiliary sciences, their principal study. 
After the conquest of Jerusalem by the Crusaders they emigrated, some 
to the East, some to Egypt and Greece ; others crossed the coast lands of 
Barbary to Spain, whence they were, however, expelled. A few centuries 
later we find their communities in Haleb, Damascus, and other towns of 
Syria, on the western lands of the Tartars, in the Byzantine Empire, in 
the southern countries of the Sclavons, in Egypt, Barbary, Fez, and 
Marocco, and even as nomades in the Atlas Mountains. The seat of the 
Nasi, whose succession nominally extends for a period of nearly nine hun- 
dred years, was at that time in Cairo. The history of the Karaites is very 
deficient in great facts, owing to their slight claims on the world. The 
foundation of their opposition to the Rabbis is the almost exclusive 
object of their literary activity. The numerous books written by them— 
and among them there are many very comprehensive, dogmatic, philo- 
sophical, historical, hermeneutic, and grammatical works (all written 
partly in Arabic, partly in a bastard Hebrew-Arabic)—have the same 
object, so that their entire literature only possesses the interest of a 

isan war, but not that of an independent spirit or new discoveries. 

The numerical increase of the Rabbinical Jews in the districts where 
the Karaites had settled did them great injury, and was probably the 
principal cause of their falling off since the establishment of the Turkish 
supremacy. Several accidents, entailed by wars, may have added to the 
causes of their diminution by deaths and the deficiency of proportionate 
births. Through desertion to the Rabbis they lost formerly many 
members, and once in Egypt (in the time of Ibrahim, a descendant of 
Maimonides) an entire community : but such instances have not occurred 
lately. Only few were conve to Christianity or Islamism. In con- 
sequence of the diminution of their communities, a great check has 
been given to their mental activity, and despite of their constant re- 
currence to the Holy Scriptures, the older works of their teachers have 
so risen in value, that their commands are regarded as sacred, and the 
slights and attacks upon them produce the most violent disputes among 
them. Thus, the question whether the Mosaic prohibition of fire on the 
Sabbath allowed the use of a light on the previous evening, which one 
of their most celebrated authors dared to answer in the affirmative by 
the precept of his grandfather, divided the Karaites into two sects—one 
allowing the use of a candle, the other absolutely prohibiting it. 

At the present day the number of the Karaites is: in the Russian 
government of Wilna, at Torok, Ponievies, and Luzk, about 500; in 
Gallicia, at Kokisev and Halicz, about 150; in Odessa, about 200; and 
in the Crimean peninsula, about 4000: there is a rather numerous com- 
munity in Constantinople, one in Jerusalem, one in Alexandria, and, as 
we are informed, several in the Persian countries. In the less numerous 
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communities they are generally very poor, and support themselves by 
their crops, and by horse-dealing ; in the larger districts there are many 
respectable tradesmen and farmers, Externally they more resemble the 
other nations than is the case with the other Jews. Still the men are 
distinguished by the style of their clothes, and especially by their beards. 
They generally live very much apart, and are al stricter in the 
observance of their peculiar customs than the Rabbinites, with whom 
they will not eat, because they do not regard their food as clean: the 
only regard the meat killed by their Chacham as pure. The latter is 
their immediate ruler; with his permission marriages are contracted 
and set aside, he attends to the circumcision of the children, he is arbiter 
in all family and legal disputes, and all parties willingly yield to his 
judgment. He preaches at times, generally in the Tartar tongue, and 
also holds oe addresses. Through their peculiar habits the com- 
munity is kept estranged from foreign influence, but also from foreign 
sciences. Still the Karaites are not enemies of the sciences. Their 
books reveal a tolerable knowledge of astronomy, mathematics, and 
natural history. They are also fond of Hebrew poetry in the Arabic 
style. Lately they have taken to reading scientific works written by the 
other Jews in Hebrew, and are anxious to progress. They spare no 
money to obtain good books, and expend considerable sums in printing 
their valuable MSS., in which, however, they do not often succeed, 
owing to the isolation in which they live. 
The Karaites have numerous prayers: the service lasts daily, though 
uickly performed, one hour; and on the Sabbath and holidays, above 
four hours; in this closely resembling the other Jews. Their present 
form of service, in which they have retained much appertaining to the 
Rabbis, dates from the last years of the thirteenth century, and their 
prayers, generally composed of verses of the Bible, have been enriched 
during the last seven centuries by numerous poetical additions of known 
and unknown authors. In their synagogues they read the Pentateuch 
through in an annual cycle, but in an order differing from the Rabbinical, 
and ascribed to a scholar of Anan. On the eighth day of the feast of 
tabernacles, which among them is the last, they celebrate the feast of 
convocation, but on the next day, when the Rabbinites celebrate the feast 
of thanksgiving, the Karaites keep the fast day of the seventh month, 
mentioned by the prophet Zachariah. Those called to the Thora read at 
times out of the Scriptures. The Haphtaroth are compiled extracts from 
the Bible ; they are read in the Tartar tongue in the Karaite communities 
in Poland and the Crimea. No Targum reading takes place as among 
the other Jews; but on the seventh day of Easter and the first of Whit- 
suntide, a translation into the language of the country is sometimes read. 
On occasions of family solemnities, on the Sabbath, and other occasions, 
religious lectures are given, and, as among the other Jews, a lecturer of 
this sort is called Darschan. The Karaites fast greatly, many among 
them every Monday and Thursday. Each visits the cemetery several 
times during the year, and prays for the souls of the departed. The 
richer among them also make pilgrimages to Palestine, to visit the graves 
of their forefathers at Hebron. No one will touch a dead body—they 
leave it to the care of hirelings until it is placed in the coffin, when they 
bear it to the grave. The laws of purification are very greatly reverenced 
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them. For their sons consider a species of religious consecration 

ao ae ary namely, until he has attained his seventh 

On ighth birthday the boy is conducted to the 
his hair is cut for the time, and some wime is given him ; a 
terminates the solemnity, and thenceforth the boy is kept 
e females. With respect to many customs the 
anxious, and careful even to the — details, 
adverse to military duties, and generally emselves 
ity is quite unimpeachable. e They dary An severest 
every unfortunate co-religionist so energetically, that 
hardly commit a crime from poverty. For many 
centuries there has been no instance of a Karaite having been criminally 
sentenced. The Karaite tradesman stands in such high credit for 
honesty, that t the whole of the Crimea his word is as mg 
written bargain. ey enjoy a special protection on the part of the 
Russian government, Ae odnan ised from the severe rules laid on 
the other Jews. 

The central point and capital of the Crimean Karaites we have seen 
to be the fortress of Tjufut Kalé, and one of the few settlements, if not the 
only one in the world, exclusively inhabited by Jews. The town is situated 
about two miles from the old Tartar capital, Baktchi-Sarai, on the sum- 
mit of one of the highest precipices in the Crimea, whose sides rise in 
the most fantastic shapes, and a magnificent contrast to the gar- 
dens so verdant and emia at their foot. This rocky city is reached 

av ipitous road, which, just before the gate, mes so steep, 
teat alien only elimb up with extreme difficulty. The powerful 
iron gate bears a resemblance to that of a middle-age castle, and nu- 
merous gloomy Cyclopean caves, which the Karaites employ to shelter 
their cattle by night and during storms, and which are found above one 
another, yawn im front of the visitor. At the eastern extremity of the 
little town, where there is another iron gate, a lofty wall bounds the 
place. The dwelling-houses are all built of large lumps of stone, are 
small, low, have no windows, and are surrounded by court-yards of large 
stone. Into these you crawl through narrow stone doorways; and 
between these cavern-like houses the streets run irregularly, the rock on 
which they are built serving as pavement. Not a tree or bush is to be 
seen im the streets or courts, not even a tuft of grass: all wears the grey 
stone hue—it is a real rocky eyrie. The synagogue is a plain building, 
differmg but slightly from an ordinary Jewish house of prayer: here 
are preserved several valuable, very ancient copies of the Pentateuch, on 
ment, which age rolled up and kept in handsome velvet cases, em- 

with silver. There are only two entrances to the town, and the 

are locked every night. ‘The water is carried to Tjufut Kalé on 

eys and mules, in peculiarly shaped barrels and leather bags. The 
descent to the well is by a steep flight of steps cut in the rock, whose 
position beneath the walls would render the otherwise impenetrable for- 
tress perfectly valueless in war. After leaving the narrow ravine which 
jeads from shi-Sarai up to Tjufut Kale, the traveller suddenly 
emerges from the deep shade of the rocky walls on a gloomy, mysterious 
spot, densely overgrown with majestic oaks and beeches. A winding 
path loses itself in the frowning recesses of this precinct, and you soon 
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find yourself walking through a labyrinth of gravestones, which have 
the form of a sarcophagus, and generally bear Hebraic inscriptions. 
This is the Valley of Jehosaphat, for many centuries the burial-place of 
the Karaites. This path may be followed for nearly two miles, and yet 
the graves do not cease. Suddenly this collection of graves terminates 
on a fearful abyss, from whose dizzy height a magnificent view of a 
rich, varying landscape, the conical rock of Tepekerman, the Tchatir 
Dagh, and the lofty coast-range may be enjoyed. If, however, we follow 
the crest of the lime rock on which we are standing, we reach a spot 
where the prospect over the opposite coast is still more imposing. While 
on the right hand the weatherbeaten old fortress of Tjufut Kalé crowns 
the nearest height, the monastery of Uspenskoi, or the Ascension of the 
Virgin, built on the projecting rock opposite, seems as if its buildings 
towered to the sky. When the Tartar Khans exchanged Tjufut Kalé for 
the charming valley below, this fortress again became exclusively the 
residence of the Karaites, who ever found here in times of persecution a 
safe place of refuge. 

According to Oliphant, the population of Tjufut Kalé has greatly 
diminished since trade has grown brisker, and it has been found ad- 
visable to settle at more convenient spots. A great portion of the inha- 
bitants of Eupatoria consists of Karaites, and nearly two thousand are 
said to be still dwelling there, many of them very rich traders. Their 
temple is large, one of the handsomest of the few large buildings in the 
town, richly decorated, and surrounded by splendid bushes, in which the 
hold their festival of tabernacles. The ladies’ portion is separated by a 
grating. According to the statement of a French military surgeon in a 
Parisian paper, they assembled in October, 1854, to celebrate the feast of 
expiation in their temple a day later than the Rabbinical Jews, of whom 
there is also a community in Eupatoria. According to the same writer, 
their costume is precisely similar to that of the Muhammadan Tartars, 
whose language they speak, and whose manners they have assumed, 
‘‘while the other Jews, Germans, or Poles, in customs, trade, and lan- 
guage, resemble the lower classes of the Alsacians, and speak a corrupt 
Jewish German.” Polygamy is legally permitted among the Karaites, 
but no one takes advantage of this privilege. ‘The German historian, 
Dr. Jost, was for a long time in correspondence with the Karaite savans. 
The Russian government has recently commissioned a member of the 
sect, Abraham Firkovitch, to make an inquiry into the history of the 
Karaites, who, as Professor Koch conjectures, had a material influence 
on the acceptance of the Jewish religion by the Chasars. 
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COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS AND THEIR EDITORS. 


BY FREDERIC CARRINGTON, ESQ. 





I was standing in the counting-house of the Journal late one 
evening, just as the paper was going to press, when a young lady, a 
governess out of place, as it turned out, hurried in belated with an adver- 
tisement, and requested that it might be inserted in that week’s paper. 
The clerk told her she had come too late; upon which she turned 
and addressed me, thinking probably that I was somebody in authority, 
and begged as a particular favour that I would get a place for her ad- 
vertisement, as its immediate appearance, she said, was of some conse- 
quence to her. I expressed my willingness to oblige a lady at all times 
when it was possible ; but added, that in the present case it was impos- 
sible ; and, in fact, as I spoke, the floor of the room above us shook with 
the movement of the printing-machine. The young lady had, however, 
either heard or seen something of the process of printing ; for she evidently 
entertained a belief that her advertisement could be “ put into a corner,” 
notwithstanding my explanation that the form had been already ‘‘ made 
up.” Not many weeks before the occurrence of this incident, a huge 
farmer, even more positive in his utter ignorance than the young lady 
was in her partial knowledge of printing, came into the counting-house, 
and wanted a copy of the Jouwrnal some hours before it was ready for 
press. In vain he was told it was impossible. ‘ Sure-ly,” he said, 
‘*‘ you can print just one for me?” And, unable to comprehend what he 
was told, that fifty could be printed almost as easily as one, when we 
were ready for printing one, he went away grumbling and growling 
about the unkindness with which he, an old subscriber, had been treated 
on the very last day he should be in England, in that we would not “ gi’ 
a body a peaper to teake the news wi’ un to Austraylyia.” Now 
compliance with the request of the young lady would have been some- 
thing like stopping the express-train in mid-career to take up a solitary 
passenger ; while that of the farmer was just as impossible as 1t would be 
to ripen one apple on a tree before the season had arrived for ripening 
the whole crop. Anybody, in fact, who knows anything about printing, 
knows that such requests are absurd ; but as there are many people who 
cannot see the absurdity of them, I shall make their ignorance a reason 
for describing how a country newspaper is “ got up.” 

I shall choose for my subject a journal published on Saturday morning, 
for that is the natural birthday of a country newspaper. Saturday, being 
at the end of the week, the paper contains the news of the week instead 
of the news of fragments of two weeks. Then it is the day that country 
people, coming to market, can carry back the news, while on Sunday 
almost everybody has leisure for reading. Yet this rule does not hold 
good in all cases. An indifferent day, in truth, is Saturday for Conser- 
vative papers, especially for those which bear a strict Church of England 
character, and go into parsonages and mansions ; for in the one it is not 
considered right, and in the others, respectable, to read or perhaps even 
to receive, the newspapers on the Sabbath. But for the liberal journals, 
circulating amongst persons who are chained to the counter six days out 
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of seven, and amongst working men who study the newspaper as their 
best possible instructor, Saturday is the day of all others for publication. 
To begin the history of the week, then, with Saturday. People 
general] — that this is the busiest day in the newspaper office, 
being day on which it is printed. The fact is, that it has been 
printed before daylight, and there is little or nothing to be done on 
Saturday except to distribute the copies. While the » Ath have been 
slumbering, the printing-machine has been roaring up in its loft or 
down in its cellar ; for it is the aim to get the newspaper laid on the 
breakfast-table with the coffee and toast. So far, indeed, from the pub- 
lishing day being the busiest, there is generally nobody on the premises 
till late in the evening, except the clerk at the counter. It is curious, 
by the way, to note how the sale of a newspaper will fluctuate. There is 
absolutely no rule of computation, so irregular is the public demand. 
It often happens that in a week when the editor has put forth all his 
strength, the sale is low; while ing another, when he has done no more than is 
absolutely necessary for decency’s sake, the sale is high. A forcible leader, 
and a good selection of news, will often fall still-born ; whilst a particular 
fact, a marriage paragraph, or an eulogium of the dead, will sell the paper 
in spite of columns of rubbish. The sale is, in truth, as great a chance as 
fishing, depending not so much on the bait as on the hunger of the 
customer. But this is the most certain criterion—if the market is either 
very good or very bad, the newspaper is sure to sell well. Some people 
buy newspapers as others take strong drink—if they are merry, to make 
themselves merrier still; if they are sad, for the sake of consolation. 
During the first part of Saturday, as I have already said, the clerk in 
the publishing office is the only occupant of the premises. As the 
morning advances, he is reinforced by a personage well known to the 
public, at least in name—* the printer's devil,” as the youngest apprentice 
is familiarly styled, and whose business during the week consists in 
lighting the fires and sweeping the floors, reading the copy to the 
corrector of the press, running up and down stairs between the editor 
and the printers, in and out of F doors between the printers and the public - 
house—anywhere, in short, that anybody has to send anything, and in 
jearning the or ‘and mystery of printing during the intervals. ‘The 
printer's devil, I say, appears, and—at the very moment, perhaps, that 
before the readers he is bearing the burden of last week’s typographical 
errors, or fathering some joke which the author pre fers to perpetrate in 
his name—he commences his dirty work, anticipating, probably, with a 
chuckle, the time when he will be considered strong enough and fit for 
the miserable toll of staying up all night, helping to make the mess 
which he has to clear away for others. With his brush he makes a heap 
of the fragments of “copy ” which strew the floor, sweeping together, it 
may he, a folio of a sparkling leader with a leaf of “a big « abbage,’ the 
beginning of a “horrid murder” with the end of ‘a “‘ marriage in high 
life’ making a literary mosaic more curious than beautiful. With a 
pair of bellows, too, he disinters from the dust lots of ‘ pie,” that is, the 
loose letters which have fallen on the floor while the compositors have 
been picking them up from the cases. After dinner—when the office 
must be in apple-pie order—the overseer, or one of the printers appointed 
to take charge of the printing-oflice for the day, comes in ; happy is he 
L2 
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if the sale is so dull that he is not sent for earlier, turned out of bed, or 
disturbed at his breakfast, to get more papers printed. During the 
afternoon, the printers call to receive their wages, and, perhaps, the 
editor may look in; though nine times out of ten he remains in bed till 
late in the day, or is too tired to get out of his house, or too much 
sickened by the week’s work to go near the office. For, though Saturday 
is a day of rest with him, it is scarcely one of pleasure. He is weak with 
long fasting, yet has no inclination to eat even the most appetising 
morsels ; thick in the head, the mouth, the eyes, chilly and miserable all 
over; everything is a trouble—to read, to write, think, walk, move; 
while the light—source and spirit of gladness—becomes painful to bear, 
so dizzy is his brain. ‘The sight of his own newspaper he abhors ; for to 
him it is merely a record of hard work; he takes no pleasure in 
reading his own writing, though it may be telling with the public, for, 
like as the actor is annoyed by the paint and pasteboard of the scene, so 
he is painfully aware of the efforts it has cost him. Indeed, if he does 
trouble himself to read his effusions, they have lost their freshness, since he 
has already read them in the proof ; but he seldom ventures to do so, since 
he is almost certain to discover some fault, some slip of the pen, or some 
typographical sin—a word left out or put in—which mars the full effect. 
The editor is rarely seen, therefore, at the office on the publishing day. 
I have, indeed, caught one or two of the craft roaming under the hedges 
with the schoolboys on Saturday afternoons, and even walking with their 
wives ; but these are instances of “‘loose nature,” to use the free transla- 
tion which is sometimes given to a well-known Latin expression. 

Sunday is, of course, dies non in the newspaper offices—happily for 
printers, reporters, editors, as well as horse and ass, and everything that 
lives to work and works to live. If the Sabbath (so to speak) come after 
the day of publication, it is a grateful day of rest, restoring the strength 
of the body, and the elasticity of the mind ; if it come before the day of 
publication, it is a halt in the march of toil, a lull in the political strife, 
@ quiet moment when the partisan spirit may take counsel of conscience, 
when the chafed feelings are calmed, and bitterness is softened by the 
healing influence of the day. But when the Sabbath comes close upon 
the day of publication, it is a curse—I mean, cursed is he who is forced 
to tug at the oar, a very galley slave, while the whole world is a holiday 
—stewed up in a den spotted and defiled with ink, while the church-bells 
are chiming sweetly, and psalms are swelling grandly up to heaven. 

On Monday morning the printers come to work, the form is broken 
up, and the leaden words, separated into their single letters, are ‘‘ thrown 
in” the cases, preparatory to being used in getting out the next week’s 
paper. But this, at first, proceeds listlessly, and the men not only reach 
the office later in the morning than usual, but leave it earlier. Little 
work is, in truth, done on Monday in the printing-office, and in the edi- 
tor’s-room none at all. Perhaps the editor may drop in to answer a letter, 
and to clear his table of the débris of last week's work; or, perhaps, to 
make some arrangements respecting reports—though they are oftener 
made day by day as things arise. His hand is still stiff, and his head 
inclined to ache, or, at all events, disinclined to work, and the very look 
of the place is disagreeable, for reasons to be shown hereafter. ’ 

On Tuesday the editor must make a beginning of work, and accord- 
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ingly he begins thus, He glances cursorily over the exchange journals 
which have been accumulating since Saturday. He selects a column or 
so of paragraphs merry and tragical, anecdotes, wonders, extracts from 
books, and other excerpta which do not depend on dates for their inte- 
rest—in one word, “ Varieties,” as they are technically called—besides 
the list of bankrupts, or other similar matters, which are published as a 
matter of course. These are given out to the overseer of the printing- 
office, for the letter will be all “ distributed” in the course of the after- 
noon, and if the printers do nothing in the evening—‘“ mike” they call 
it—they will be ready to take copy the first thing in the morning. During 
these two days, the editor transacts his private business if he can, visits 
his friends, if he has any, reads to keep himself au courant with the 
literature of the day, skims over the books which are sent to him for re- 
view, and, perhaps, he may write his notices of them. 
On Wednesday the editor settles regularly to work, and so do the 
rinters—he with the scissors and paste, and they with the “ composing 
stick.” The editor wades through the newspapers which come to hand, 
column by column, collecting an olla podrida of news—a public meeting 
here, a monster gooseberry there—that is, accounts of them; foreign 
intelligence and local gossip; an earthquake is followed by a ball; an 
elopement by births, marriages, and deaths; the swell mob by ballooning, 
and so forth. Our editor now literally makes a hole in some of his con- 
temporaries ; for his sub-editor—thus he jocosely calls his scissors— 
seems ravenous, as if suffering from the abstinence of the last four days, 
and the printers ery “copy” incessantly. Already, indeed, begins an 
amusing struggle between the editor and the overseer, the results of 
which will be developed by-and-by. The editor knows, from unlucky ex- 
perience, that the danger of getting into a difficulty at the last hour arises 
from having more matter than the paper will contain, nof from having too 
little. The latter case very rarely occurs, notwithstanding the popular 
idea that editors are perpetually distressed for something to fill up. The 
overseer, on the other hand, knows that he must get a certain quantity 
of matter into type day by day, to get the paper out in proper time at 
the end of the week, and in a laudable, though very mistaken desire to 
push his work forward, tries to get a column or two beyond the proper 
quantity. The one demands an enormous or impossible quantity of copy 
for the time of the week, the other ‘“starves” the printers, that he may 
keep the space as free as possible for the days when the latest news 
arrives. Like the Jews, the overseer asks a good deal more than he 
expects to get ; and, like certain ladies who consider the art of shopping 
consists in offering less than they are asked, the editor doles out two 
columns of copy when three or four are demanded, This disagreement of 
the officials is influenced, too, by the difference of their ideas about 
newspaper making. The editor wishes to fashion the newspaper like a 


piece of cabinet-work, symmetrical in its proportions of light and heavy 
matter, the latest news, if any, being the most prominent, and the whole 
forming a regular design previously sketched in his mind’s eye. The 
overseer, on the other hand, cares only about having sufficient matter to 
fill the paper. The story runs, that Shammickshire ships are built in 
lengths, and cut off as they are wanted; in like manner the overseer 


would get up matter, and cut it into columns. 
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In this way, then, the editor proceeds, compiling by regular rule. He 
does not cram the paper with too much of one thing, even if it happen to 
be a good thing ; he does not make the paper all accident, or ail mur- 
der, or all “ae a all politics; but he mingles these elements as skilfully 
as he can, so that, when served up in the broad sheet, they may form a 
pleasant literary salad. He gathers an argument here, an anecdote 
there, a fact from another place ; he strips a report of its verbiage, 
strikes out the repetitions of a paragraph, perhaps transposes its sentences, 
so that the cart may come after the horse—that is, the catastrophe or 
climax at the end instead of the beginning of the narrative ; adds a fact 
to make it exact, or a line that it may read more smartly ; ; in short, 
he works up old materials into new stuff, or, as Admiral Burney says, 
makes new soles out of old upper leathers. 

Contemporaneously with the editor, at his task, the reporter has been 
attending the police court, gleaning a few facts amongst the hard-sworn 
fictions of witnesses; or the county court, abstracting the grain of law from 
the legal chaff; or a vestry meeting; or the town council; or with flying 
fingers he has been following the local orators through a maze of lan- 

ge at a public demonstration. In the latter case, only, he refers to 
the editor to know “ how much the meeting shall make.” Just as the 
captain of a man-o -war orders the officer of the watch at mid-day to “make 
it noon,” and “ noon it is,” so the editor orders his aid to make the meeting 
(say) three columns, and three columns it becomes. As a general rule, 

hes, like balsams and cock’s-combs, will bear a good deal of squeezing, 

and be all the better for it—a good _e of mangling, and read alli the 
smoother. “‘ Speeches,” once said Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle, 
“cannot be made long enough for the speakers nor short enough for the 
readers.” The length ‘of the 1 report is governed by many considerations — 
by the importance of the proceedings, and the space that can be spared. 
Often a prominent member of “our party” gets a Benjamin’ s portion of 
the report; and if any person must suffer, then an opponent is clipped of ns 
fine language, and his ideas are stripped naked, just as convicts are shorn 
of their flowing locks without being deprived of the necessary thatch for 
their heads. Reporters undoubtedly play havoc sometimes with speakers, 
who, not content with speaking what the purpose suggests, endeavour to 
haul in, head and shoulders, figures previously concocted and imperfect] 
remembered; but they never garble them, as people who have said foolish 
things sometimes say. That would not only be unfair to the speaker but 
discreditable to the reporter, and injurious to the journal. If a speech 
is maltreated it is from unskilfulness or inattention, not from malice, or 
because, as Lord John Russell once said in reply to an oration from 
Chisholm Anstey, “there is no chemical test by which the solid matter 
can be detected in the quantity of its fluid contents.” 

On Thursday the business grows serious. Whatever disposition the 
editor may have had yesterday to hang back, to put off work, to reserve 
his judgment, to-day he must buckle to the work, clap his shoulder to the 
wheel, be up and doing. There is no time to loiter in the streets, gather- 
ing news from friends, nor for gossiping in the counting-house with a cus- 
tomer; while everybody who penetrates into the “ sanctum,” or the “ den,” 
as the editor's room is "styled indifferently, is positively and absolutely a 
bore. Time is abreast of the editor, and if the latter is not brisk, will 
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beat him. For now the struggle is against time. The compilation of 
to-day is hurried; then there is an accumulation of matter to be got 
through—reports of occurrences put aside until the arrival of the latest 

iculars, paragraphs, the sifting of which has been delayed until there 
is some certainty of their insertion, and other things to be written down; 
there are also the letters of correspondents to be licked into shape, and 
great is the labour and small the profit of the last. Infamous grammar, 
hideous syntax, execrable spelling—words expressing anything but what 
the writers really mean, chosen for their length instead of their pith— 
manuscripts too curious as regards caligraphy to be put before the 
printers, or too closely lined to be interpolated with the necessary corree- 
tions—such is the ordinary, or rather extraordinary, character of the 
communications from whence the editor gleans his local news. But still 
they are not to be neglected, for, trumpery as it may seem to those unin- 
terested in the district, the local news is the bone and muscle of a country 

r. To the task, then, the editor falls, searching for the needle in 
the bottle of hay, thrashing the grain of wheat from the bushel of chaff, 
cracking the covering of hard words in which the kernel of fact is en- 
cased, extracting the marrow from the dry bones ; and the result is his 
original contribution to the news of the week, and the guid pro quo given 
to his contemporaries, for the matter of which he has rifled their columns. 
Towards evening the newspaper begins to assume something like the 
shape which he designs it shall take. The copy as it has been “set 
up,” or put into type, has been “pulled ;” that is, printed on slips of 
paper ; the reader—who is often the editor himself, often the overseer, 
often the reporter, sometimes the proprietor, not unfrequently the young 
gentlemen or young ladies of the family—almost anybody, in short, who 
ean be pressed into the brain-cracking work—the reader, I repeat, has 
read the proofs to detect the errors of the printers, and the ‘first form” 
of the newspaper—that is, two pages, if it consists of four, and four pages 
if it consists of eight—is “locked-up” and got out of the way; and 
perhaps printed off the same night. 

Frequently whilst the editor is trying to get through this compiling 
and collating, this transcribing and composing, he also gets so bothered 
and worried that his powers become quite paralysed. He can’t think, 
he can’t write ; for his mind wanders from the thing he is about to the 
next thing that is to be done, and the next, and the next, ad infinitum ; 
and so runs the time away. Even when a leisure hour does come, he is 
often haunted by the “ phantom of unreal work” which scares him out of 
his senses. But if he can write, after the day’s work on Thursday, he 
sits down to write his leaders, assuming for the nonce the potential style 
of “we.” In London, leader-writing is a sole occupation ; but in the 
country it is merely an incident of the editor’s labour. Whilst the editor 
has been selecting his budget of news, he has also fixed upon topics for 
his articles, seized the points of the question, and perhaps, mentally 
sketched out the course of his arguments; and this, long before he is 
able to find time to secure his ideas by committing them to the safe 
custody of paper. It is surprising, then, that the leading articles of 
country papers are written so well as they are, seeing how the writer's 
time is exhausted, how his mind is distracted, how his strength is often 
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fagged before he begins to write; and remembering, too, that parlia- 


mentary papers, persons in authority, and other sources of information, 
are not always within his reach. 

But besides this in-door work, there is a good deal more to be done 
out of doors by the editor ; or rather, he must waste much time in doing 
little. He has to attend public meetings to catch their spirit; to assist 
at the ‘concerts, plays, and other shows, requiring superior criticism, 
to hear lectures, cum muitis aliis. He has to fish for information on the 
local topics, to chase rumours, to ascertain, it may be, an isolated fact, 
trifling in itself, but important as the hinge on which a question turns, 
and, therefore, the very citadel of a cause. And for the benefit of 
persons given to talk of the mistakes of “stupid editors,” I will narrate 
an anecdote germane to this part of the subject. During the Protestant 
riots in 1780, Sir George Saville, a Roman Catholic statesman, feared 
that the mob would attack his house. It was agreed, then, amongst a 
body of his friends, that whilst some remained within the house, others 
should sally forth in various directions, to obtain intelligence respecting 
the rioters. But each of the scouts varied from all the rest in his story. 
“‘ Here, gentlemen,” thereupon observed Saville, “is a fine lesson for an 
historian. We have a fact of the day before us, reported by men of 
integrity and ability, and willing to record it with as much minuteness 
as possible; yet such is the nature of the human mind, that with all its 
inclination to do right, it is under that operation which-in some degree 
prevents it.” In the same way, the newspaper editor, the historian of 
the day, if he asks, say, seven separate people for information on a 
eng subject, is almost sure of receiving seven different versions of the 

acts. 

There is still another heavy call upon the editor’s time. He has to 
hold a sort of literary levee, and he is sure to find amongst his visitors 
those who come to correct him, as well as those who can instruct him. 
He is often sternly taken to task for neglecting the communication of 
some “ Constant Reader”—one of the tribe who constantly write letters 
to the editor, and borrow the paper of a neighbour—and he is also often 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma by an admirer of a free press— 
*‘Kither publish what I have sent you, or stop my paper.” Even the 
least offensive of the editor's visitors seem to have no more idea about 
his convenience than a Chippeway or an Iroquois, and, like the noble 
savage, come at all hours, as if it were beyond the bounds of possibility 
that they could ever be in the way. Yet the picture should not be all 
cloud and shade. Sometimes the editor is cheered by the cordial greet- 
ing and hearty grasp of a real friend, perhaps one who has “ done the 
state some service,” ay, and, it may be, our editor; or a country subscriber 
drops in with a brace of birds or so; or a communication is received in 
the shape of a vast turnip, or an enormous cabbage, having a hare 
satel in it, with a jocular request that the editor will put that in his 

per ; and whilst on the subject of these amenities, let me say that I 

ye seen a cask of sparkling ale rolled into an editor's room for his 
critical taste. Despatching these—I mean enduring the bores, get- 
ting rid of the critics, lending ear to some, thanking others—will oceupy 
much time, and, what is worse, it distracts the thoughts, while it makes 
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very little show upon paper. No wonder, then, the editor is so often 
‘not in” to all comers. 

The next day, Friday, is worse than the preceding. The only conso- 
lation is, that it is the last. 


The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 


But how to tide over the stream of toil and trouble, which, the editor 
may be sure, will not run itself dry ? The editor must be at his post 
betimes in the morning ; yet, early as he may be, he can never be too 
early—the work is ever before him. To speak compendiously, the life of 
a country newspaper editor consists in doing a day’s work in three days 
at the beginning of the week, and three days’ work in one day at the 
end of the week. When he leaves home on Friday morning, then, it is 
with very little hope of seeing it again until the morrow morning, 
especially if he should have the good fortune to live out of the smoke of 
the town, and beyond its noise, even though within ear-shot of its har- 
monised hum. He eats and drinks at the office on the day before pub- 
lication; and a wife will sometimes say, a little sarcastically, though 
more compassionately, that he had better sleep there also. He does, 
i’faith, sometimes, though there is no time for sleep; he catches himself 
napping when overtaken by night. But I am stepping ahead of my 
story. When the editor reaches the office, he finds awaiting him a pile of 
letters on all imaginable subjects; a heap of newspapers, from which the 
latest news has to be gleaned; and, generally, a file of memoranda for 
paragraphs which must be written. He very soon discovers that he has 
more matter than the paper will contain, although he has thrown aside 
“A Patriot,” “A Sufferer,” and “An Admirer,” and other long-winded 
heroes, like so much rubbish. At the moment when he wants most 
space to make the newspaper complete, he finds that there is least to 
spare. Selections from other newspapers (old) are in type, and stopping 
the way of better matter (new). The counting-house, too, is pumping a 
stream of copy into the printing-office, quite ype pray 4 of hin—I 
mean advertisements, and these take precedence of news, because they 
pay best. Now commences the editor’s “slaughter of the innocents.’’ 
There will not be room for one article because it is so long ; for another, 
because it is comparatively unimportant ; and it is a “ gone goose” with 
the third, because there will not be time to dish it up properly for the 
public. Other articles, again, are rejected because there is no time to 
consider them, or because they are badly written, and the printers have 
no time to lose in bungling over hierog!y phics. The overseer now sees 
that he will have too much matter; i although all the week he has 
been declaring that he has been kept short of copy, now goes on the 
opposite tack, to avoid upsetting, or, as he says, “oversetting.” The 
editor is anxious to get in all the latest news, but the overseer furtively 
tries to get rid of it, because he has enough matter, although it is of the 
stalest, to fill the paper. The editor’s work often progresses like the 
boy going to school on a frosty day—one step forward and two steps 
backward. He has no sooner prepared an article or a batch of news, 
when a long advertisement arrives, and that must go in, to the exclusion 
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of everything else ; or a long communication is received, the insertion of 
which, for special reasons, cannot be refused—and thus his labour is 
rendered vain. As fast as he builds, the pressure from without over- 
throws ; the flood of matter constantly pourmg in overflows the space. 
Reports, which have cost both labour and money, are gutted; leading 
articles are emasculated or withdrawn altogether ; some things are muti- 
lated, that they may be squeezed in amongst others that cannot be 
omitted or touched ; and, in a word, the day’s work consists in lightening 
and restowing the ship again and again. On this day of all others, too, 

ple will keep calling to see the editor: one to detail a eock-and-a- 
Pall , which he considers news ; another to entice him, in his hurry, 
to shoot the “light, swift arrows of a calumniating tongue,” to pledge 
his veracity for this statement, and to avouch for the propriety of that 
act, although he has no personal knowledge of the matter, and as if he 
can overstep reason with impunity because he is an editor. Then does 
he remember the words which he has read in one of his Sunday books: 
“There are some people so full of nothings, that, like the straight sea of 
Pontus, they perpetually empty themselves by the mouth, making every 
person they meet their Prepontis ;” and verily may it be added, “no 
trace of what they say, or mean, or intend, remains in the mind, except 
that there has been an outpour.” The day is slipping away, the space 
of the newspaper is fast filling up, and the effluxion of time threatens to 
settle the question of what shall appear. The art of newspaper manage- 
ment is shown best in limiting the materials to the amount of space, 
taking care that the best news, which is that which comes latest, is not 
excluded. But generally there is more than enough. People make a sad 
mistake in offering their effusions as ‘‘ something to fill up with,” and in 
compassionating an editor, as they sometimes do, on having nothing to 
put in his paper. The fact is, there is generally too much, but rarely 
too little. I believe myself, that if a newspaper were as large as the 
side of a house, it would not even then be large enough. Take an 
example: no sooner did the 7imes double its size, than it was forced to 
add a supplement, and now it is often forced to double that. 

The day before publishing is, in short, a regular scramble. The 
editor is in a continual worry, having to do two men’s work with one 
pair of hands. He is continually writing and re-writing, arranging and 
re-arranging, curtailing and re-curtailing. The overseer is vexed and 
irritated by the work, and growls at the compositors ; while they become 
ill-tempered through fatigue and harsh language, and all the less inclined, 
by driving, to “pull up.” Lights are flaring, doors are banging, the 
“devil” rushes up and down stairs perpetually; and at stated hours of 
the evening arrive processions of cups and cans, and saucer-eovered 
basins (borne by boys, and girls, and women, but never by men), hugely 
tothe annoyance of the overseer, who thinks that to eat and drink whilst 
he is in the throes, is downright skulking. The limbs and contents of 
the newspaper are strewed about the printing-office—here a column of 
advts, there a galley of local pars ; one man is in the midst of a parlia- 
mentary debate ; another has “the cholera;” another has taken part of 
“a dreadful murder ;” another is finishing “a railway accident ;” and 
others have shared “the Bank of England” amongst them ;—there is a 
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state of confusion which every hour seems to render worse confounded. 
But order gradually comes out of chaos as the night advances. The 
editor’s work, if it has not been duly finished, is stopped abruptly by the 
arrival of the hour when it is useless to give out more copy; the overseer 
collects the news together into columns; the columns are arranged in 

roper sequence; and the ‘“‘second form” is made up. With a loud 

ammering, which invades the repose of the neighbours, it is locked up, 
and lowered bodily on the bed of the printing-machine; and while the 
machine-man is ‘“‘ making ready,” the overseer grins wearily a sickly 
smile at having once more saved the post. 

The printing-machine is soon at work, growling and crushing ; the 
form is shot backward and forward like mad ; the great iron eylinder 
turns moodily round, taking in the white sheets of a at top, and 
throwing them out printed at bottom. The editor casts his eye over the 
pages now printing to see that all is right—that the corrections have 
been made, that the columns are in their proper places ; and as he does 
this, is perhaps struck by the fact, that there is very little shown on the 
face of the paper for all his thought, anxiety, and long hours. And then, 
amidst the noise of the machine, and the shouts of the workmen, he slips 
into the quiet street, perhaps casting his eyes up to the sky, consoling 
himself with the idea that they make no newspapers there, and skulks 
home, watched suspiciously by the police. With fingers, arms, legs, 
head, aching, now that he has time to feel, he throws himself on his bed, 
inwardly ejaculating “ Blessed is the man that invented sleep !” 

Such is the routine of a country newspaper editor’s life. It would, how- 
ever, be incorrect to suppose that the work flows in any given channel 
week by week. The compilation is not always done at stated times, but 
often by fits and starts ; the leading articles are not always written on 
certain days, but often as slips and parings of time afford opportunities, 
Sometimes, too, important events occur on the morning or evening 
before publication, and comments must be written upon them, although 
other things are thrown aside. It is this power of writing at any time, 
almost on any subject, which constitutes an editor’s excellence ; and it is 
the necessity he is under of always being up to his work, will-he nill-he, 
sick or well, that tells upon his strength. There is, in truth, no certainty 
in the work of a country newspaper editor, except, indeed, in its always 
béing sufficiently hard. He leaves home in the morning anticipating a 
light day, and finds at the office no end of work. Alprises after Alp, as 
he proceeds ; the horizon extends the farther he sails. It will happen, 
sometimes, that advertisements and a press of other matter pour in at such 
a rate as to render it useless to attempt a compilation of news, and 
thereby reducing the editor’s work to the mere filling up of the crevices 
which are left. But these are rare occasions ; and if they were frequent 
it would be necessary to cure the plethora by enlarging the newspaper, 
and restoring the balance between the dead matter and the news which 
creates the circulation. And thus the editor’s life goes on, until the irre- 
gular hours, the constant exertion in and out of season, the mental ex- 
citement, and the ills of a sedentary occupation, tell upon the health, and 
wear out the enthusiasm, reducing the work to the dull round of the mill. 
At length a cold, or an extra effort at a time of exhaustion does the 
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rest ; and the editor some morning, generally early in his years, furnishes 
a in the obituary of his own paper. 

I have selected for illustration a journal of moderate pretensions. The 
description does not apply to all the country newspapers ; but it does to 
the bulk of them. There are some few couutry newspapers which have a 
large staff—editor, sub-editor, writers, and two or three reporters—and 
these are amongst the able and prosperous. Every man is charged with 
a department, for which he alone is responsible, and he has plenty of 
time to do the work well; while, if there should be a push, the extra 
labour is scarcely felt, being distributed amongst so many persons. There 
are, again, some other journals—happily for the sake of humanity their 
name is not legion—of which the editor, sub-editor, and reporter, like 
Cerberus, are “ three single gentlemen rolled into one,” or, rather, one 
single gentleman torn into three. I need scarcely say that the work of 
these newspapers ig done with the scissors and not with the pen, and that 
the contents are pitchforked together hap-hazard, not compiled. There 
are other journals, again, which are edited in London—that is, the leading 
articles are written there, and the news is put together by the printer in 
the country. These may be easily detected by the want of accord be- 
tween the articles and the locality. In this they resemble the govern- 
ment steam-ships, the engines of which are built in one place, and the 
hulls in another, and, in consequence, it generally happens, that either 
the hulls are too large for the engines, or the engines for the hulls. The 
greater number of country newspapers are, however, managed as I have 
described, and the “ craft” will, I am sure, admit that mine is an 
“ over-true tale.” 








THE TRUE HISTORY OF A FOG. 


_Wuat I—Mrs. Dickson—living in the rural districts, and engrossed 
with domestic cares, should have to do with getting lost in a fog, is so 
entirely above even my own comprehension, that I am obliged to write 
down this my true history, if only to assure myself that my senses have 
not got mystified. There is Dickson, now—good, comfortable, honest 
manu—with his easy slippers, cozy arm-chair, aud pile of newspapers, he 
does not look like a man likely to suffer by fogs; I shuald say he was an 
antidote to them in himself; perhaps that was the reason that the suffer- 
ng from them has been reserved exclusively for me. I am sure, con- 
si ong it was November—and she is always such an aguish, influ- 
enza-ish sort of lady, that we can never be secure in her—I say, con- 
sidering it was November, the day wore quite a bright promise. The 
sun rose through a veil of tears—as a poet would express it—and the 
earth broke into smiles beneath that glad reflexion. Dickson and I 
were seated at the breakfast-table ; the urn hissed, and the muffins were 
quite refreshing to look at; but ah! who can say what a post shall 
bring forth? and, alas! that our brightest days may be bounded by a 
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fog. I saw by Dickson’s countenance that something was wrong directly 
those letters were opened, but who could have thought that they would 
have involved a visit to town? Ah! well, certainly London people have 
no conscience. Railroads and quiet country people are regarded by 
them as legitimate property, vel they think no more of asking you to 
travel perhaps a hundred miles, and be with them in town at a specified 
hour, than I should think of hesitating in asking Mrs. Jones to drop in 
to tea. 

It is a proud thing, though, when a wife can be a helpmeet for her 
husband ; and so, in a spirit of conjugal devotion, I sacrificed myself to 
Dickson—I would go up to town for him. I—* an unprotected female” 
—would achieve that mighty undertaking of supplying myself with a 
railroad ticket, and prosecuting this solitary journey! The omnibus 
started from Higglestone at ten precisely, and as I took my place in it 
I discovered opposite an unwholesome-looking man, who smelt so strongly 
of warm bread-poultices, that I think he must have been swathed in 
them; whilst close to my side was seated a very jolly-looking woman, 
between forty and fifty, the owner of an umbrella carefully covered up 
in oil-skin, a pair of bright yellow gloves strained tightly over some very 
red-looking wrists, and a sort of white bonnet transparency, with alarm- 
ing red roses placed next her cheeks. Neither she nor the unwholesome- 
looking gentleman uttered a word, though each of us were evidently 
intent in trying to find out who were our companions, and preserving at 
the same time our John Bullish ungraciousness. 

It was nearly twelve when we reached the station, and our beautiful 
day had mizzled into rain. The train was not due in town till six 
o'clock ; and, how it happened I know not, but most unintentionally on 
my part, I got myself seated in a railroad carriage with the same jolly- 
looking lady of the omnibus, and another man, with lank, dark hair and 
wrinkled physiognomy, who eat sandwiches out of a greasy brown paper, 
and drank from a bottle labelled “ Soda water.” He assured me this was 
a most comfortable and economical way of dining whilst travelling, but 
he never offered me any of his delicacies. I am glad to say he soon 
left us. 

After this my companion opened out wonderfully. She seemed to 
have determined in her own mind that I might be considered harmless ; 
and gave me little episodes out of her private history, which were, how- 
ever, of so mild a description, that I was continually losing the thread of 
them, and finding, by the time she had concluded, that my thoughts had 
drifted right away in some contrary direction, and had to be brought 
back quickly to consult the physiognomy of her expression, when I gene- 
rally succeeded in falling in right again, and as I was expected to do, with 
her sentiments. All this time the train went on through a sort of drizzly 
mist that settled down into intense darkness, with a wet-blanket feel upon 
your face if ever you were rash enough to open the carriage-windows for 
a moment, while the signal-lamps flashed drearily in across us as we 
passed them ; and my companion began to shuffle uneasily with her feet, 
and to yawn audibly. At last I ventured to look at my watch. It was 
already past the hour when we were due in town; and instead, the train 
was moving on at a sort of slow, muffled, funeral pace, with nothing to be 
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heard but the monotony of the steam-engine’s laboured workings— 
nothing seen but a long black line, on which we might be ing 
an and a black indistinctness of country beneath us, from which 
lights flashed forth ever and anon like sparks a blacksmith’s forge. 
I opened the window and called the guard, but no guard responded to 
my summons; whilst my fellow-companion assured me solemnly that we 
had got lost in the mist. I thought of Dickson, with his feet comfortably 
planted in his slippers, his lamp placed close to his nose, and the Evening 
Times before him ; and I would have put up even with that disagreeable 
trick he has of picking at his whiskers, could I have found myself but 
once more comfortably near him. No such good fortune. Slowly and 
painfully the train dragged itself along—now a stoppage—now a murmur 
of voices in dispute—now the slow groaning and creaking of a luggage- 
train as it passed us. We were an hour behind time already. But there 
is an end to all things ; and now we are stopped, jerked forward, stopped 
again suddenly, and with a jarring concussion and a light thrust in our 
faces they demand “ our tickets.” Yes! this is the London station ; but 
where are the cabs, the omnibuses, the porters? The very platform 
seems deserted. 

My companion and | link arms together in a fellow-feeling for our 
mutual helplessness, and make our way to a hazy eirele of ight thrown out 
by a lamp-post. The figure of a man comes drifting up against us. We 
catch hold of his arm as he passes, and beg him to secure us a cab. 
There is not a cab on the stand—not a carriage of any description ; the 
fog has driven them all away long ago. What are we to do? He is sure 
he cannot tell us; he would advise us to go to the nearest hotel for the 
night. But how are we to get there? Oh, he will try and secure us a 
guide, if we will not move from where we are, so as to get lost. 

And away he goes, lost immediately in the dense thickness of the fog, 
which can be tasted as well as felt. There was a pause, in which I was 
aware that my companion grasped her oil-skin umbrella closer to her, and 
then a graft voice at our ears made me start. It was the promised 
guide, but he had come upon us so suddenly out of the darkness that I 
felt as if Thad been borne down upon unexpectedly, and discovered in the 
act of doing something I should not. He was as benevolent, though, 
as the fog would allow him, for it certainly made his voice hoarse and his 
movements unsteady; and assuring us there was a very good coflee-house 
about two streets distant, where we could be taken in for the night, he 
finally proffered both of us an arm, and off we started with him. It was 
so dark that I could not see my companion’s face on the other side — 
scarcely my own hand as I held it up. A few yards from us was one 
black, impenetrable wall, whilst between we were suffocated with dark 
rolling vapours of wet fog, that got down our throats and sat heavily 
upon our chests, producing a sort of spasmodic cough. ‘There were no 
carriages going in the street, but the road was blocked up with innu- 
merable link-boys, who, holding their pitchy compounds aloft in the air, 
looked like imps of darkness moving about in their own marsh-lights. 
Some of these beset us with offers of guidance; others proposed to mark 
out the pavement for us (a thing very necessary, as in the thick obscurity 
we could not keep our mark, and were continually slipping off into the 
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mud-gutters). A carriage of some kind was drawn up in the street, but 
the driver refused to take any passenger anywhere under a guinea fare, 
and as he would neither ensure our safety from being lost or upset, and 
expressed his own private opinion that he should not reach our destina- 
tion under daybreak, or till the fog was likely to clear, I thought it most 

ent to decline his offer. My companion had said little all this time ; 
but now I heard a groan of thankfulness coughed forth as our guide 
informed us “ them lights were our hotel.” We had gone like ships at 
sea until now, coughing, groaning, swaying wildly about, on and off the 
pavement and up against people ; but now we took courage, and hasten- 
ing our steps, rolled in with a great cloud of fog at the open door of the 
coffee-house. The chambermaid came up to us witha flaring light, seen 
like a farthing candle through the mist in the passage, and ushered us 
into a smal] parlour that smelt of must, stale bread, stale tobacco, and 
damp fog altogether. She endeavoured to light a lamp for us, which, 
however, went out instantly; but here my companion’s managing qua- 
lities came into request, and whilst I sat down on a chair coughing, 
choking, and shivering, she scolded, bustled, set the bells ringing, and 
finally succeeded in getting us up a blazing fire, and a tray of eatables 
slaced upon the table. 

The fire dissipated the fog ; the good warm tea and fowl, heated up for 
us, threw off again from our systems all the noxious vapours we had 
inhaled, and we became talkative. What I might have confided under 
the circumstances to my jolly companion I am not in the least aware. I 
have only got a confused remembrance in my mind of an account she 
gave me of going up the Pyramids, and something about a donkey that 
she rode. It seemed to me, then, that she rode the donkey up the 
Pyramids, but I think I could not have been quite clear of fog at the 
time; and I know she impressed upon me a grand idea of her own 
cleverness, managing powers, and a certain gentleman who had been 
broken-hearted because she would not accept him. What became of her 
ultimately I am not aware. We wished good-night and parted at our 
respective bedroom doors; and as I was unable to sleep, and had only 
with me Edgar Poe’s “Tales of Mystery and Imagination,” which I perused 
by the flickering candle to the hoarse voice of an unearthly diniediads 
that struck ali the quarters outside my window, and showed me weird 
chost-like figures peeping in through the fog, I did not get much rest. 
I fell asleep, however, with my head under the bedelothes at last, having 
put the climax to my horrors by perusing Poe’s ‘ House of Esher ;” and 
wheu I woke up again the early sun was shining cheerily, and this 
veritable history of a fog had passed away like a mist of the morning. 
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THINGS AS THEY ARE IN AMERICA. 


“ Lorp CARLISLE is a great friend to America. He is the 
only English traveller who ever wrote notes on our country in a real 
spirit of appreciation. While the Halls and the Trollopes and all the 
rest could see nothing but our breaking eggs on the wrong end, or such 
matters, he discerned and interpreted those points wherein lies the real 
strength of our growing a His notes on America were not very 
extended, being only sketches delivered as a Lyceum lecture some years 
after his return. It was the spirit and quality rather than the quantity 
of the thing that was noticeable.” Thus wrote from Rose Cottage, Wal- 
worth, on the 2nd of May, 1853, to her dear , the authoress of one 
of the latest books of English travels, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. Four 
months later than the Ie of the letter from which we have quoted, 
another “ great friend to America,” Mr. William Chambers, in the per- 
formance of a long cherished wish, crossed the Atlantic with the same 
premeditated design of “ writing notes” as that which influenced and 
ruled the conduct of his noble, learned, and candid predecessor. Hence 
is to be sought the reason, that Chambers and Carlisle are names which 
do not appear coupled in comprehensive brackets, as the patronymics of 
those who, in the estimation of the authoress of ‘“ Sunny Memories,” 
were content to “ write notes” upon her country, to use the lady’s words, 
‘‘in a real spirit of appreciation,” or, to venture to interpret the lady’s 
meauing, in a spirit of real appreciation. The meed of praise which 
we presume to imagine that Mrs. Stowe would feel disposed to award to 
Mr. Chambers, is not the only sentiment contained in the periods we 
have borrowed, which she would probably not deny to be applicable to 
the labours of that gentleman. We opme that Mr. Chambers would, 
equally with Lord Carlisle, be adjudged capable of discerning and of in- 
dicating ‘those points wherein lies the strength” of that “ growing 
country,” the United States. We are convinced that his notes on 
America would be pronounced to be “ not very extended ;” that his re- 
cord of things, of places, and of people, would be decided to be “ only 
sketches ;” that his descriptions of men and of manners—though just— 
would be considered but mere outlines of manners and of men, as they 
appeared during a short and rapid tour to a wandering Howadjt. And 
we could well-nigh take upon us to affirm that the authoress of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” would declare, that not the “ quantity of the article was 
noticeable,” but that the ‘ spirit and the quality ” was chiefly remarkable 
in “ Things as they are in America,” by the editor of Chambers’s Edin- 
burgh Journal. 

The opinions which we have thus adumbrated as the not impossible 
sentiments of Mrs. Stowe, are, in truth, those to which we propose to 
adhere in estimating the value of the work from which we intend to 
glean. The title is bold and uncompromising, and with the prefix of the 
adjective some, would leave little to be desired. Some of the things, but 
by no means all, or a large portion, of the things as they are in America, 
are treated by Mr. Chambers, and are treated ably. But an absence of 
at the most not more than four months from England, a residence of not 
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uite three months in the States, a volume of not more than three hun- 
dred and seventy pages, and a fault not very unusual—of book-making, 
scarcely warrants the assumption on the title-page of a record in extenso 
of ‘‘ Things as they are in America.” From his antecedents and his 
position, we anticipated, in the perusal of his work, to find the author 
positively embarrassed with a 9 gpm gre of notes upon social, 
political, and moral questions which agitate our transatlantic brethren. 
We expected to be treated, mayhap occasionally, when the author was 
encumbered with materials, to be satiated ad nauseam with the discus- 
sion of points connected with trade, with navigation, with commerce, 
with science. We had even considered it not improbable that we should 
here and there discover, dropped from his profusion, lucubrations upon 
the present state and the future prospects of religion, sectarian or other- 
wise, which obtained in America. We must, however, first confess our 
own want of penetration, and then we must do justice to the author, to 
assert that, if he at one time was conscious of prodigality of raw material, 
he has succeeded, with an amount of success which does him credit, to 
conceal every the least trace of such misfortune ; and that he has pursued 
a course which few authors are wont to follow, technically termed weeding, 
to such an extent, that an uninitiated reader would imagine that the 
writer, in his anxiety to present a neat appearance, had rooted from his 
+ not only all the weeds, but also many of the herbs. Without 

oubt we are favoured with a general account of American religion, we 
are introduced to the interior of an American prison, we are lectured 
upon American education, we are taught the peculiar laws of real pro- 
perty in some parts of American territory, and we are at once amused 
and instructed with statistical or descriptive accounts of American “ rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and other things.” Yet is the feeling one of disap- 
pointment at reaching the close of the volume to discover that our time 
and attention has been mainly occupied with incidents, engaging enough 
in themselves, of travel ; with descriptions of hotels and shops, and cities 
and scenery ; with scraps of history; with hints to emigrants, advice to 
Yankees, cautions to all. Of course—for otherwise its ‘ adapted” 
title would not stand at the head of the present paper—of course some 
wheat is mingled with the chaff, and this (or some of it) it is our duty to 
discover, to sift, and to place upon record for the benefit of our sedleed 
But we cannot forbear to mention our regret, that one who has proved 
himself capable to instruct the world upon so many matters of practical 
utility, has failed to notice many “ things as they are in America” which 
we should be glad to learn, and has succeeded in describing many things 
which we are altogether indifferent to know. 

The style in which Mr. Chambers undertakes to convey to English 
readers his impressions upon things as they are in America, is one which 
requires some little notice. As a self-taught genius—and the latter ap- 
pellative is certainly due to the author—it would be no less ungenerous 
than unjust to try him undefended at the bar of criticism; and as such 
we can find but little of which to complain. But when an author, an 
instructor in certain directions of a large portion of the people, leaves 
the path originally traced for himself, and strikes out a fresh route, and 
pro to make his readers accompany him, we are entitled to look 
with greater minuteness into both the subject selected, and the manner 
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in which it is treated, than we should be disposed to view under other 
circumstances. That the style of Mr. Chambers’s book is not of that 
description which carries the reader unwearied from the commencement 
to the close of the volume; and that adventures are described, and 
“things” are seen, in a quiet, humdrum manner, which fails to impart 
to, or to acquire from, the subject life or interest, is possibly caused 
by the reader’s want of imagination or want of taste. But that a writer 
assumes peculiarities, affects mannerisms, employs archaisms, and copies 
Americanisms, is, we opine, a fault for which the reader is scarcely re- 

onsible. And to this charge we conceive Mr. Chambers to be liable. 
For example, to justify our opinion, and to take but a few instances where 
many may be quoted, Mr. Chambers indulges in the use of the unusual, 
not to say of the obsolete, words lumbering, maundering, auctioning. 
Equally with Mrs. Stowe, he invariably misapplies and misunderstands 
the particle quite; and although he assures us that the “ talk of the 
Yankee” is as pure as that of a well-bred Anglican, yet the author's short 
residence in America, and his indisputable facility of imitation, directly 
belies his statement. We learn that in some quarters the custom of 
“taking tea ¢o dinner” obtains. We read that during his peregrinations, 
on one occasion, “ fine scenery was disclosed.” A loquacious fellow-tra- 
veller is described as being of a “ prattling turn of mind.” “ Instruction 
of the best quality” may be obtained at certain institutions. In New 
York the streets are environed with shops. In the spring, the inhabi- 
tants are ofttimes chilled with ‘ swdden snaps of cold weather.” A 
** cram” in a Boston omnibus is not described in terms of satisfaction. 
“ Breaking of bulk’ is a common practice upon American lines of rail- 
way—vulgice, changing of guage. ‘To these peccadilloes may be added 
many expressions and terms drawn from what we are wont to consider 
American sources. To wit: The old country serves Mr. Chambers for 
his native land; public-houses go by the name of groggeries ; we read 
of mews-lanes aud of smart houses ; sitting-rooms are called parlours, 
and gentlemen’s prolongations are called pants ; and the employment of 
the odious word party annoys the fastidious reader. In the “ language 
of the line” the author is hardly more successful ; stations he terms depots 
or station-houses, substantives usually applied to mercantile magazines 
and police-courts; carriages he dubs cars; lines, tracks ; guards, con- 
ductors. Nor are his nautical expressions less open to exception, since 
storeys and floors, by figures of speech, are used for decks. Shops, of 
course, are yclepted sfores ; and, to cut short a long list, coaches are 
called stages, and to indicate locomotion therein, Mr. Chambers employs 
the verb to ride. 

“Things as they are in America” appear to be very much changed 
from things as they were in America in the times of earlier and less 
enlightened travellers in the New World. Purity of diction and ab- 
sence of pators Mr. Chambers, as we have seen, has established to be 
one of the points on which improvement has taken place. To particu- 
larise the other matters with equal diffuseness, time and space would fail ; 
we must therefore be content to mention, with becoming brevity, some 
other instances in which a change has come o'er the spirit of the dream. 
To take the nastiest case first, and to have done with it, we read that 
although amidst mirrors, marble tables, velvet-covered sofas (we quote 
from the volume), brown earthenware spittoons are profusely scattered in 
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hotels and in steamers, yet it cannot be said that they—the earthenwares 
—are now-a-days in much request; and that although tourists were 
formerly wont to be annoyed and to complain of tobacco and of its acci- 
dentals, yet our author is seldom annoyed, and but once (we believe) 
complains of the old-fashioned and antiquated custom of The 
scramble, haste, and hurry, to say nothing of breaches of etiquette at the 
American tables d’héte, with which we are all familiar, Mr. Chambers 
ever tried to perceive, but ever tried in vain; indeed, the dinners which 
the author describes are models of propriety, regularity, and order, car- 
ried to such an extent, and conducted with such matter-of-fact exactness, 
as absolutely to consume fully one twenty-fourth part of a day’s existence. 
Drinking, riot, and disorder likewise at the bars of the hotels, are, or 
were, relics of a bygone age. To suppose that the polite American 
ever manceuvres in railway “ cars” for the seat farthest removed from 
the centre of heat—the stove—is to do the polished nation a gross injus- 
tice. With “helps,” domestic fracas are now but seldom known—the 
Irish, sayeth Scotch Mr. Chambers, having become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the enlightened nation. In opposition to much we 
have lately heard—and here, indeed, the author of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
might enter a protest—on the subject of slave sales, the auctions bf 
human creatures, Mr. Chambers avers, upon autoptical evidence, are 
attended with “ entire absence of emotion in men, women, or children.” 
Whilst to mention a concluding example of what we affirm, it chanced 
that “ one of the few survivors of that antiquated class of characters sup- 
posed to be peculiar to America,” of the genus “ loquacious traveller of 
an inquisitive and prattling turn of mind,” it was the author’s good for- 
tune to encounter between Ohio and Cincinnati. The cause of the ex- 
tinction of the species may be discovered in Mr. Chambers’s words: —“ In 
the present day,” he says, ‘ the people of the United States have too 
much to do to mind anybody or anything; and so far from troubling you 
with questions, they are absolutely indifferent as to who or what you are, 
and let you go on your way in peace.” 

With a hearty Regen: Arse to the Americans on their improvement 
in social ethics, and to Mr. Chambers for his discovery thereof, let us 
turn from things as they were, to such as they exist at the present day 
in America. In the subjects we have selected for extract and for par- 
ticular notice from the journal of our author, we have been rather guided 
by the desire of instructing than of amusing the reader—hence we have 
chosen social matters connected with prisons, slaves, and schools. We 
have likewise been anxious to afford the largest amount of enjoyment 
to the reader—hence we abandon criticism, and allow the author to tell 
in his own words as much of the story as our space permits. In pur- 
suance, then, of this plan, we extract, in the first place, ‘a few facts 
respecting the system of education” employed in the parent state of 
Massachusetts : 

In the first place, the education is conducted at the public expense, and there- 
fore no fees are paid by pupils. The doctrine on this point is—that “ the public 
highway is not more open and free for every man in the community, than is the 


public school-house for Cm child ; and cach parent feels that a free education 
Is as secure a part of the birthright of his offspring, as Heaven’s bounties of 





light and air. The state not only commands that the means of education should 
be provided for all, but she denounces penalties against all individuals, and all 
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towns and cities, however populous or powerful they may be, that shall presume 
to stand between her bounty and its recipients. In her righteous code, the in- 
terception of knowledge is a crime; and if parents are unable to supply their 
children with books, she becomes a parent, and supplies them.” 

The next remarkable feature of the common-school system of Massachusetts 
is, that it is under the administration of a general board of education, with 
local boards elected by all who pay school-rates. No corporations, lay or eccle- 
siastic, have anything to say in the matter. Schools are erected in districts, or 
divisions of towns, according to the wants of the population, as ascertained by 
a periodical census. The laws regulating the number of schools are exceedingly 
minute in their provisions. In 1850, the population of Massachusetts was 
994,499, or close upon a million. ‘Two years later—that is, in 1852—there 
were in the state 202,880 children between five and fifteen years of age, for 
whose education the sum of 921,532 dollars was raised by publie means, being 
very nearly a dollar for every inhabitant. Of the above number of children, 
the mean average attendance at the common schools was 144,477. It appears, 
however, that 20,812 attended private schools and academies; so that the 
entire number of children habitually at school was 165,289, or about 1 in 6 of 
the population. In none of the reports coming under my notice is any expla- 
nation given of the cause why the attendance falls so far short of the actual 
number of children. On inquiring into the circumstance, it was said that many 
parents were satisfied with sending their children three months in the year to 
school; the extreme temperature in winter and summer was also said to cause 
irregularity of attendance ; anda heavy complaint was made against foreigners, 
more particularly Irish, for not taking care to send their children regularly to 
the free-schools. In Massachusetts there are laws against truantey ; parents 
who neglect to enforce the attendance of their children at the free-schools, or 
any private school of their own choosing, being liable in penalties; but I fear 
these laws are loosely executed. 

In the appointment of teachers, no religious test is imposed; it being sulli- 
cient that they are of a sound moral character, and competent for their duties. 
I believe that much difficulty is experienced in finding teachers who will attach 
themselves permanently to their situations ; and the constant shifting tends to 
interrupt and injure the routine of instruction. 

The state, in enjoining universal education, does not consider itself entitled 
to prescribe instruction in any specific religious doctrines—these being left to 
be taught by parents, by religious pastors, or by other private agencies. The 
teacher, however, is recommended to begin the duties of the day by reading a 
arte of the Scriptures, or by fnew the Lord’s Prayer. The absence of 

irect religious instruction is represented by a recent English traveller as a 
defect in the New England system, which is leading to universal demoralisation. 
T feel assured that this, like some other faults with which the Americans are 
charged, is a own misrepresentation, founded on the views of interested parties 
—for even in New England, certain denominations are chagrined at not being 
allowed to monopolise the duty of imparting, at the expense of the state, their 
own peculiar tenets. Much, I was told, is done to extend religious instruction 
on a footing of kindly interest, by means of Sabbath-evening classes ; and so 
far as I may judge, from what fell under my notice at Boston, an extraordinary 
degree of attention is given to this kind of instruction by young persons of 
both sexes, connected with different congregations. I may add, that if the 
people are not animated by moral and religious convictions, they greatly belie 
outward appearances ; for it is certain that no such scenes of loathsome vice or 
intemperance are seen in Boston as may be witnessed in the streets of Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow. 

I can positively affirm, from personal observation, that, in point of general 
discipline, the American schools greatly excel any I have ever seen in Great 
Britain. In Canada and in the States, every suitable provision is made for the 
purposes of decency—a thing usually neglected in the parish aud burgh school- 
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system of Scotland. Iwas much pleased with the arrangements in the Ame, 
rican schools to prevent disorder, or improper interference one with another 
among the pupils. All are seated at small desks, not more than two together, 
in rows; so that the teacher can conveniently reach every seat in the school. 
It is customary, likewise, to cause all the pupils to enter and depart slowly and 
decorously, instead of being suffered, as gs Selon, even in some of the more 
mg oes schools of Edinburgh, to rush rudely out like so many wild animals, 
n Massachusetts, and generally in the States, the plan of imparting a free 
education according to abilities, is pursued through several grades—primary, 
intermediate, and grammar schools, such as have been noticed in New York; 
and I would, from the bare knowledge of this fact, ask any one to compare so 
wide a range of instruction at the public cost, with the meagre and antiquated 
routine of elementary education legally maintained in Scotland, and which some 
persons complacently represent as the perfection of human wisdom. Boston, 
with a population of about 150,000, appropriates 330,000 dollars for the sup- 
port of public schools, being more than a fourth of the whole city taxes; and 
as the number of pupils is nearly 23,000, the yearly cost of educating each 
child is therefore eu fifteen dollars. In what city in Great Britain could we 
find the inhabitants voluntarily taxing themselves to give every child an educa- 
tion at 3/. ahead? Besides her elementary and advanced schools, her normal 
schools, and her university, Massachusetts supports a State Reform School at 
Westborough. It is on the principle of an industrial institution—work of 
various kinds, including field-labour, being given to the inmates. To this 
school, young persons from seven to eighteen or nineteen years of age are sent 
by courts of justice, for petty offences. Of 724 committed since the opening 
of the school, 115 were born in foreigu countries, mostly in Treland. 
Looking at Massachusetts as a small and comparatively sterile state, of onl 
a million of inhabitants, it is matter of astonishment that she does so much 
for social amelioration. ‘ For public, free education alone,” says Horace Mann, 
in the paper already quoted, ‘ Massachusetts expends annually more than a 
million of dollars. To support religious institutions for the worship of God 
and the salvation of men, < annually expends more than another milton and 
what she gives away, in the various forms of charity, far exceeds a third sum of 
equal magnitude. For the support of the Poh nine-tenths of whose cost origi- 
nate with foreigners, or come from one prolific vice, whose last convulsive ener- 
gies she is now struggling to subdue, she annually pays more than 300,000 ~ 
dollars ; for the support and improvement of public highways, she pays a much 
larger sum; and within the last dozen or fourteen years, she has invested a 
capital in railways, within and without the state, of nearly or quite sixty millions 
of dollars.” Whence comes all this wealth? asks this fervid writer; and the 
answer is ready: “One copious, exhaustless fountain supplies all this abun- 
dance. It is Education—the intellectual, moral, and religious education of the 
veople.” I am glad to be able to present this as the opinion of one who may 
™ presumed to be better acquainted with the kind of instruction which is gene- 
rally imparted, than any stranger who makes a casual visit to Massachusetts. 
The next subject to which we beg to draw attention is embodied in a 

scene at Richmond, in Virginia, acted at the office of a slave auctioneer 
in one of the streets of that slave-cursed town. Of the tone in which 
the account is written we are not altogether prepared to approve, yet the 
evident candour which is impressed upon it bears truth upon its face, 
which forms a striking contrast to the overdrawn pictures elsewhere to be 
viewed. For this cause only we allude to this degrading topic. Rich- 
mond—which the author visited for the purpose of investigating the 


working of the slave trade— 


Richmond is known as the principal market for the supply of slaves for the 
south—a circumstance understood to originate in the fact that Virginia, as a 
matter of husbandry, breeds negro labourers for the express purpose of sale, 
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ing heard that such was the case, I was interested in knowing by what means 
and at what prices slaves are offered to purchasers. Without introductions of 
any kind, I was thrown on my own resources in acquiring this information. 
Fortunately, however, there was no impediment to encounter in the research. 
The exposure of ordinary goods in a store is not more open to the public than 
are the sale of slaves in Richmond. By consulting the local newspapers, I 
learned that the sales take place by auction every morning in the offices of cer- 
tain brokers, who, as I understood by the terms of their advertisements, pur- 
chased or received slaves for sale on commission. 

Where the street was in which the brokers conducted their business, I did 
not know; but the discovery was easily made. Rambling down the main street 
in the city, I found that the subject of my search was a narrow and short 
thoroughfare, turning off to the left, and terminating in a similar cross thorough- 
fare. Both streets, Tined with brick houses, were dull and silent. There was 
not a person to whom I could put a question. Looking about, I observed the 
office of a commission agent, and into it I stepped. Conceive the idea of a 
large shop with two windows, and a door between; no shelving or counters in- 
side ; the interior a spacious, dismal apartment, not well swept; the only fur- 
niture a desk at one of the windows, and a bench at one side of the shop, three 
feet high, with two steps to it from the floor. I say, conceive the idea of this 
dismal-looking place, with nobody in it but three negro children, who, as I 
entered, were playing at auctioning each other. An intensely black little negro, 
of four or five years of age, was standing on the bench, or block, as it is called, 
with an equally black girl, about a year younger, by his side, whom he was pre- 
tending to sell by bids to another black child, who was rolling about the floor. 
My appearance did not interrupt the merriment. The little auctioneer con- 
tinued ie mimic play, and appeared to enjoy the joke of selling the girl, who 
stood demurely by hie side. 

“Fifty dolla for de gal—fifty dolla—fifty dolla—I sell dis here fine gal for 
fifty dolla,” was uttered with extraordinary volubility by the woolly-headed 
urchin, accompanied with appropriate gestures, in imitation, doubtless, of the 
scenes he had seen enacted daily on the spot. I spoke a few words to the little 
creatures, but was scarcely understood; and the fun went on as if I had not 
been present: so I left them, happy in rehearsing what was likely soon to he 
their own fate. 


At another office Mr. Chambers ingratiates himself with a “ gentle- 
man,” the auctioneer, who, upon an expressed desire, ‘ with much polite- 
ness stepped to his desk and began to draw up a note of prices” of human 
flesh and blood, “at the same time making the observation the market 
was dull at present, and that there never could be a more favourable 
time for buying.” The following is ‘a copy of the slave-dealer’s price- 
current :” 


Best Men, 18 to 25 years old 1200 to 1300 dollars 
Fair do. do. 950 to 1050, 
Boys, 5 feet 850 to 950 ,, 
Do. 4 feet 8 inches 700 to 800 ,, 
Do. 4 feet 5 inches 500 to 600 ,, 
Do. 4 feet .- S875 to 460 ,, 
I a cicdonsshackaqnctaasaausies 800 to 1000 __,, 
SOIR Oe gnecr ee eee 750 to 850. ,, 
Do. 4 feet 9 inches 7). ws 
Do. 4 feet 30 452 Cs 
(Signed) 





Richmond, Virginia. 


The sale at this “gentleman’s” office being delayed in consequence of 
a want of bidders, our author wanders down the street, in search of other 
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and more fashionable resorts. He stops where a crowd has collected, 
but on entering he finds that “the lots for sale had not made their ap- 


pearance.” In about five minutes, however, 


They were ushered in, one after the other, under the charge of a mulatto, 
who seemed to act as principal assistant. I saw no whips, chains, or any other 
engine of force. Nor did such appear to be required. All the lots took their 
seats on two long forms near the stove ; none showed any sign of resistance ; 
nor did any one utter a word. Their manner was that of perfect humility and 
resignation. 

As soon as all were seated, there was a general examination of their respec- 
tive merits, by feeling their arms, looking into their mouths, and investigating 
the quality of their hands and fingers—this last being evidently an important 
particular. Yet there was no abrupt rudeness in making these examinations— 
no coarse or domineering language was employed. The three negro men were 
dressed in the usual manner—in grey woollen clothing. The woman, with 
three children, excited my peculiar attention. She was neatly attired, with a 
coloured handkerchief bound round her head, and wore a white apron over her 
gown. Her children were all girls, one of them a baby at the breast, three 
months old, and the others two and three years of age respectively, rigged 
out with clean white pinafores. There was not a tear or an emotion visible in 
the whole party. Everything seemed to be considered as a matter of course ; 
and the change of owners was possibly looked forward to with as much indif- 
ference as ordinary hired servants anticipate a removal from one employer to 
another. 

After making the observation to which we have above referred on 


slave sales, Mr. Chambers proceeds to state that his belief is 


That none of the parties felt deeply on the subject, or at least that any dis- 
tress they experienced was but momentary—soon passed away, and was for- 
gotten. One of my reasons for this opinion rests on a trifling incident which 
occurred. While waiting for the commencement of the sale, one of the gen- 
tlemen present amused himself with a pointer-dog, which, at command, stood 
on its hind legs, and took pieces of ‘net from his pocket. ‘These tricks greatly 
entertained the row of negroes, old and young; and the poor woman, whose 
heart three minutes before was almost broken, now laughed as heartily as any 
one. 

“Sale is going to commence—this way, gentlemen,” cried a man at the doot 
to a number of loungers outside; and all having assembled, the mulatto assis- 
tant led the woman and her children to the block, which he helped her to mount. 
There she stood with her infant at the breast, and one of her girls at each side. 
The auctioneer, a handsome, gentlemanly personage, took his place, with one 
foot on an old deal chair with a broken back, and the other raised on the some- 
what more elevated block. It was a striking scene. 

* Well, gentlemen,” began the salesman, “ here is a capital woman and her 
three children, all in good health—what do you say for them. Give me an offer. 
(Nobody speaks.) I put up the whole lot at 850 dollars—850 dollars—850 dollars 
(speaking very fast)—850 dollars. Will no one advance upon that? A very 
extraordinary bargain, gentlemen. A fine healthy baby. Hold it up. (Mulatte 
goes up the first step of the block; takes the baby from the woman’s breast, ana 
holds it aloft with one hand, so as to show it was a veritable sucking-baby.) 
That will do. A woman, still young, and three children, all for 850 dollars, 
An advance, if you please, gentlemen. (A voice bids 860.) Thank you, sir— 
860; any one bids more? (A second voice says, 870; and so on the bidding 
goes as far as 890 dollars, when it stops.) That won’t do, gentlemen. I cannot 
take such a low price. (After a pause, addressing the mulatto:) She may go 
down.” Down te the block the woman and her children were therefore con- 


ducted by the assistant, and, as if nothing had occurred, they calmly resumed 
their seats by the stove. 
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The last subject for extract, in which again America is famous amongst 
civilised nations, consists of one upon prison arrangement and prison 
management. Here is an account of the “ celebrated Eastern Penitenti 
of Pennsylvania, which, originating in the efforts of a few humane indivi- 
duals interested in the subject of penal ony ne has formed the model 
for the system of prisons now authorised in Great Britain.” 


The plan adopted is that of the separate system, as it is called, but with con- 
siderable modifications. About eleven acres of ground are surrounded by a 
wall thirty feet high, with battlemented turrets ; and in the middle of the en- 
closure is the prison, designed on the principle of corridors radiating from a 
central point. The cells open from, and are ranged along, the corridors, in the 
usual manner, each containing a convict, who, from entry to dismissal, lives and 
works in his cell, and is allowed no communication with other prisoners. In 
England, it is customary to permit the prisoners to have out-door exercise at 
certain hours in court-yards. Here, a more humane and reasonable practice is 
followed. Each cell is provided with a small court-yard, into which the unhappy 
inmate may, during the day, step at pleasure. The door into this little airmg- 

round is at the end of the cell opposite the door, and according to taste, is 
Tai out partly as a parterre of flowers, in the cultivation of which the prisoner 
may relieve the wretchedness of his confinement. In several instances, on en- 
termg the cells, I found the inmates in their court-yards reading in the sunshine, 
which stole over the top of the high bounding-walls; and I thought, that this 
open communing with nature must have in it something soothing and improving 
to the feelings. Hand-weaving at small looms, and shoemaking, seemed the 
principal crafts pursued by the prisoners. In one of the cells, oceupied by a 
shoemaker, there was a pair of pigeons, which sat meekly on the edge of a pail 
by the man’s side; and on questioning him respecting these animals, he said he 
prized them as companions. “ ‘They do me good,” he said, “when I look at them : 
their cooing cheers me when I am alone.” I was glad that the prison authorities 
allowed the unfortunate man this simple pleasure. But it seems to be one of 
the aims of the directors of the institution, to neglect no means of operating 
on the moral sentiments of the prisoners. Though styled the separate system, 
the discipline admits of the freest intercourse with respectable visitors. The 
best people in Philadelphia call upon, and hold converse with the convicts, who 
doubtless receive no small benefit through such agencies. 

The last cell I visited was double the size of the others, and occupied by a 
man who was busily engaged at a bench, making chairs with carpentry tools. 
On ourentry, he did not look up, but continued at his employment. He was a 
stout-made young man, probably not more than thirty years of age, with a good- 
humoured expression af countenance, and was dressed in a linen blouse, con- 
fined round the waist. A more unlikely person for 4 criminal could hardly be 
imagined. After a few introductory observations, I inquired the nature of the 
offence for which he was committed, His answer was the single and startling 
word—“ Murder !” 5 

‘*Whom did you kill?” Lasked. His reply was affecting. 

“T killed my wife; but it was in self-defence. She was a bad woman; she 
had been drinking with some men in my own house, and when I returned home 
after a short absence, she ran at me with an axe. I saved myself by holding out 
my razor, which happened to be in my pocket at the time; it unfortunately 
struck upon her neck, and she bled to death. I was tried, and condemned to 
twelve years’ imprisonment.” Such was the man’s story; and if true in all 

articulars, it seems to infer scant justice in the tribunals. On looking about, 

observed a child’s chest of drawers, which the prisoner said he had made for 
his daughter, who came at times to see him, and whose visits afforded him the 
only gleam of happiness in his lot. I could not but feel deeply interested in 
this individual ; and I ventured to throw out the hope, that + good conduct 
he might by-and-by obtain a remission of his sentence. 














( 165) 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


Since the commencement of the war much has been written, good, 
bad, and indifferent, about our enemies, and if any reading Englishman 
can still be found ignorant of their external characteristics, the fault does 
not assuredly rest with our indefatigable ttérateurs. Reminiscences 
have been looked up, and note-books sedulously examined, to see whether 
something relative to the Russians might be selected, to be converted 
into shekels with our much-suffering publishers, and though the result 
has not been exactly the most satisfactory, still the good will of the 
authors to impart their mite cannot be gainsaid. 

For a while the epidemic appeared to break out in the shape of the 
narrative of so many years’ residence in Russia, and we have now on our 
library table “Nine Years in Russia,” by Mr. Harrison, published by 
Mr. Newby; aud “ Thirty-three Years’ Recollections of Russia,” by a 
German Nobleman, translated by our old contributor, Mr. Wraxall, and 
forming the new volume of Constable’s Foreign Miscellany. From these 
two sources we propose to cull such matter as appears to us to throw 
light upon a subject so fearfully interesting to ourselves as the vitality 
and powers of endurance of the Russian Empire. Of course, the com- 
moner must yield precedence to the nobleman. 

From internal evidence it would seem that the German was ambas- 
sador of one of the smaller German powers at Petersburg, although he 
maintains a truly diplomatic mystery as to his individuality. In this he 
is, perhaps, not to blame, for the Russian government has notoriously a 
fearfully long arm, and he might be carried off to atone for his outrageous 
sin of speaking the truth, and left to meditate on the consequences of his 
crimes in the oubliettes of Schliisselburg. Nor is this danger quite 
imaginary—instances have occurred, and that not a hundred years back, 
when the Russians laid down the law in Berlin. The editor of Spener's 
News wrote an article against the Russian General Tottleben, in which 
he openly expressed his feelings. ‘The Russian commander made his 
appearance in the Prussian capital with his military machines. Russian 
justice sentenced the editor, in the year 1760, to run the gauntlet. He 
saved his back from laceration by humiliating himself, and crawling in 
the dust to beg for mercy from the Russians. 

The opening incident of the book gives the key-note to his way of 
regarding the Russian character, and an extract will serve better than 
pages of description to show what the feelings of an enlightened German 
must have been at such a sight : 

Not far from the doorway of the customs inspector’s house two young 
Russian officers were standing, who had evidently some amusing anlgens to dis- 
cuss, for they laughed immoderately. Close by their side two soldiers were 
tanning something motionless, with the regularity aud speed of the ticking of a 
watch. I supposed that the object was a post, over which a grey goat-skin had 
been hung, and that the to workmen were trying to render it more supple. 
I could not tell, of cours», how long they had been at their labours; but in 
some ten minutes the soldiers stopped, the post moved, and crawled to the foot 
of one of the laughers, who repulsed it with kicks. It was, I now learned, an 
Officer’s servant, who had committed the heinous crime of forgetting to carry 
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his master’s long tobacco-pipe to a neighbouring house, and so the gentleman 
had been compelled to fetch it himself. The fancied goat-skin was the shirt of 
the servant, which had at last become dyed of ablood-red hue. . . . . . . 
The bleeding wretch crept up to express his thanks, and was greeted with kicks. 
What a docile animal is man ! 


The first city the author visited in Russia was Petersburg, and the de- 
scription he gives of it varies extremely from that with which Dr. Granville 
favoured the world a few years back. The prominent characteristic of 
the Russian nation is vanity, and this is evident in the city itself. The 
boundaries have been thrust out far beyond the limits of the population, 
and the consequence is that you may walk for hours within the eity, and 
not see even a house. The public squares are of an immense size, which 
facilitates the commission of murders, and enables the police to arrest 
any one who tries to prevent any such horrible deeds. A notable 
instance of this is quoted by our author, but we have not space to 
extract it. 

The character of the Russian nation in this truly remarkable book is 
brought out in the most striking relief, but unfortunately the pictures 
have all a true Rembrandt hue, and the light is concentrated on a mar- 
vellously small point. The Russian, however, appears in his best cha- 
racter, when pure from the taint of European civilisation, as understood 
by the Russian government. It might be very possible to find men 
possessing what we should look upon as sentiments pertaining to man in 
the abstract, but such must not be sought anywhere beyond the lowest 
strata of society. The Russian Mujik is really an estimable character 
among the vauriens of every grade, whom the Russian system so sedu- 
lously fosters. He has a very Asiatic tinge about him—a considerable 
amount of ferocity with the concomitant cowardice; he is given to in- 
toxication, but that only as a relief, and that he may forget for the 
while he is the property of another; he is religious, if his feelings are 
not preyed upon by the popes; hospitable, in as far as his master’s 
covetousness will allow him to display such a laudable propensity. Alto- 

her, he is well adapted to be converted into a defender of his father- 
land; and the following is the process by which he attains his training, 
which the government fondly hopes will make him more than a match 
for free men : 

When the appointed number in the government is filled up, the new defenders 
of the fatherland are sent to the regiments, the tallest among them to the 
= Now begins the training. A soldier first receives the recruit, to give 

m elementary instruction in military bearing and carriage. For every lesson 
the pupil must pay at least a glass of vodka, or else he receives tremendous 
digs in the ribs. A non-commissioned officer then undertakes the humanities. 
The scholar must learn to balance himself, to stand on one foof and stretch out 
the other, till it forms a right angle with the thigh. In this position he stands 
as long as the teacher thinks proper, and hand and foot form the graphometer, 
if the angle is contracted a few degrees. By the time the first classes with the 

dal exercises are over, the face of the recruit begins to assume the pale 

‘k hue, his cheeks have grown thinner, and he is ready to study in the 
barrack court the thundering volleys of “Hurrah!” The invincible only 
awaits a foe. Such is the soldier’s school in the Baltic provinces, Poland, and 
the whole of Russia. 


Our author appears to have a special aversion to the Tchinovniks, or 
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class of titular nobility, who occupy the posts of government officials and 
clerks, and his statements serve to show that his animosity is well founded. 
These men are the true curse of Russia, and by their collective strength 
render any amelioration in the system utterly impossible. Even Nicholas, 
with his iron will and inflexibility, found dese gentlemen more than a 
match for him, and after years of struggling was obliged to give up in 
despair every hope of improving the Russian government. Bribery is 
with them the rule, and not the exception; and any one who has a 
cause to win must first sow his money broadcast ere he has a hope of 
succeeding, and then, probably, find in the end that his opponent has 
gained the cause, because he has bribed higher. We have selected the 
following anecdotes, which we have strung together, to show what our 
author’s opinion of the Tchinovniks is : 

A German bought a house on the Petersburg side. Before he could guard 
against it, Russian trickery had got him firmly in its clutches. He had bought 
the house described as No. so-and-so. It was now discovered that the house 
was inscribed under two numbers, and consequently the government official 
wished to deprive him of half of it. A lawsnit was inevitable. At this moment 
an offer was made to destroy the old document for five hundred rubles, and 
interpolate a new one in the purchaser’s favour. This was a good deal to give 
for nothing at all. 

A collegiate councillor lived en grand seigneur, and in the summer received 
his guests in an elegantly furnished, hired country-hou$e. In 1845 his villany 
was exposed, For instance, he had swindled eight instrument-makers of their 
pianofortes, and sold them. When one of them threatened to give him in 
charge, he calmly replied, “If you dare to hand in a complaint, I will give 
up - situation and take office in the police, and then you will get nothing 
at all.” 

One Vassili-Ostroff a merchant was robbed of a large chest of plate. He 
announced the robbery. In a few days he was summoned to the police-office. 
“‘ Have you any portion left of your silver? Could you send us any patterns ? 
Thieves have been detected, al a good deal of silver has been found at their 
houses ; by comparing it with specimens of yours, we could easily find out your 
property.” The merchant immediately sent specimens of the spoons, &c., to 
the police—and never saw one of them again ! 

From the officials to the police is but a step, and we find similar 
instances of venality, tyranny, and extortion in that interesting class. 
But to add to the annoyance entailed on the Russians by the public police, 
there is a section called generally the “third section of the Imperial 
Chancery,” which may be safely translated “spies.” These iniquitous 
scoundrels are to be found everywhere, from the palace to the hovel; no 
one is safe from their denunciations, and fathers of families are frequently 
seized and immured in the casemates without it being known what has 
become of them. The German Nobleman, by his acquaintance with one 
of the lieutenants of police, was enabled to detect the true man from the 
false ; but even he, already well broken in to the Russian system, was 
utterly horrified at the persons he found performing the honourable métier 
of spies. No rank appears to feel a shame in supplying specimens— 
nobility and ignobility vie with each other in making money in this dis- 
graceful way, and the methods they employ to gain their ends are extra- 
ordinary. 

A man belonging to an old noble family informed his friends of his disagreeable 
conviction that the secret police had an agent in his house, and yet it was im- 











ible for him to detect the fellow. Long, long was it ere accident led to the 
Sobran: A Russian merchant had a free servant. He was fortuitously found 
to be a spy. He had orders to report who visited, and what was said at the 
nobleman’s house. For this purpose he paid court to a girl, made her numerous 
presents, and promised to marry her. This girl was on friendly terms.with a 
serf girl in this house. The maid-servant, in her innocent fossiry, repeated all 
the secrets and conversations she overheard to her confidante on Sunday at 
church, as they had no other opportunity of meeting. 


These spies, too, appear to exercise a surveillance within the F of 
the Czar himself, resembling that which Fouché instituted over Napoleon. 
A dangerous, i. e. a revolutionary, book had been smuggled into Russia. 
The Emperor heard of it, and immediately ordered the book to be seized, 
and the owner sent to the fortress. Within a few days the officer an- 
nounced that the work in question would be found on the writing-table 
of the Empress, behind the first row of books—and there it was. 

But these spies have one advantage over the other branch of the police: 
they are satished with denouncing their victims, but do not add personal 
suffering. The conduct of the police will be best understood from the 
following extract : 


An elderly Russian was brought to the police-station one evening by a police- 
man, on suspicion of being about to steal, but without any further proof of this 
conjecture, than that he had been found asleep in the ground-room of an empty 
and dilapidated house. @n his denial of the charge, the policeman seized him 
by his grey locks, dragged him back and forwards, and, as his fury increased, 
struck Gis head against the wall and the back of a chair in turn. The blood 
streamed down the old man’s face. The policeman threw him on the ground, 
stamped with all his strength wpon his chest, stomach, and sides ; then seized. 
him again by the hair, and dragged him round the room. “ Take him away!” 
he yelled to the bystanding soldiers. Two of them seized the bleeding man, who 
lay like one dead, dragged him out by the hair, as if he had been a log of wood 
and cast him among the other prisoners ; and yet the magistrate was compelled 
to dismiss him the following morning, as he could not be proved guilty of any 
crime ! 

But in the higher classes the same wantonness of cruelty may be found. 
The Englishwoman in Russia, though evidently anxious to gazer un 
peu, threw a lurid light on the fiend-like propensities of Russian ladies 
Grenyes save the mark !), and our author adds further details to complete 

e picture. He knew ladies who would themselves flog their servants 
for trivial offences as long as they could stand over them, and another, a 
hyena in woman’s garb, invented an instrument of torture, which reminds 
us of the scenes that took place under the Roman Empire. She attached 
a pin in the end of a stick, and while calmly reading the latest romance 
from Paris, would thrust the pin into the arm of her shrieking chamber- 
maid, with the same nonchalance as if she were amusing herself with 
working one of the new-fashioned collars,-the principal art in which 
appears to consist in digging holes in a piece of muslin, and then sewing 
them up again. The following anecdote speaks volumes for the amiability 
of Russian ladies : 


Eight years ago four serfs came to Petersburg to their lady of the manor, to 
beg her to accept a smaller obrok for this year, on account of the failure of the 
crops. They complained about the ill-treatment of the steward (a state 
councillor, by the way), and one of them exposed his bleeding arm, to give an 
idea of the remainder of his person. And the gracious lady ?—“ You beasts, 
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you canaille, you brutes, you wont pay! You want to complain? Who gave 
you leave to come to me? You shall not come again!” The poor fellows were 
tlogged,—and since that period they have not come again. 


This tyranny to inferiors is naturally combined with the utmost cring- 
ing and deference to superiors. The Czar is regarded as a species of 
terrestrial sun, round which the satellites circuit, and happy is the man 
on whom his beams happen to fall benignantly. The emperor, full 
aware of this feeling, seeks to keep it up by those small presents which 
Rochefoucauld so aptly describes as serving to entretenir Pamitié, in the 
shape of crosses and orderlets, and the consequence is that there is no 
nation in Europe which displays so many decorations as the Russian. In 
every ball-room these rewards pour le mérite glisten, and it may be 
assumed as a general axiom, that the more crosses, &c., a man has, the 
greater scoundrel he is. 

The nobility, if free from the coarser vices of the Tchinovniks, are yet 
lamentable specimens of the blessings of civilisation : they are eaten up 
with vanity equally with the rest of the nation, and the > Ath at they 
commit would be ridiculous, were it not that they summon up so mournful 
a picture of the internal condition of the Russians. The most senseless 
extravagance is constantly found, and the nobles pledge one estate after 
the other at the imperial fuifiert whence there is but slight hope of their 
extrication. ‘The property reverts to the crown, and the serfs, bein 
emancipated by the Czar, are employed to build up a middle class, which 
may serve to check the power of the nobility. Whether the present em- 

eror will continue these exertions remains to be seen. But, indeed, 
what can be expected from a race of men who are exposed to the auto- 
cratic sway of a tyrant, and who may be condemned, unheard, to Siberia 
or the knout? Witness the following anecdote, referring, it is true, to a 
more remote period; but the spirit which dictated such a punishment is 
still rife : 

The Princess Lapuchin, one of the most beautiful women at the court of the 
Empress Elizabeth, was condemned to the knout, as participator in a conspiracy. 
Without knowing anything of this sentence, she was led to the place of punish- 
ment, when terror at the preparations made for her torture almost deprived her 
of her senses. A hangman tore her little cape from her bosom. In a second 


she stood naked to the waist, exposed to the sight of a gaping mob, which 

thronged to the scene of blood. A second hangman seized her, and raising her 

on the back of his comrade, placed her in the position most suitable for the 

punishment. He then seized the long knout, stepped back a few paces, measured 

the requisite space for the blow, and the knout, whizzing through the air, tore 

away a narrow strip of skin from the neck along the back. These blows he re- 
eated, until the entire skin of the back hung down in rags. Immediately after, 
er tongue was plucked out, and she was sent to Siberia. 


The natural consequences of such a state of things were unmitigated 
brutality toward inferiors, from which there was no appeal. Potemkin, 
for instance, had a merchant dragged from Moscow to Petersburg by the 

lice in order to show a lady his immense beard, about whose length she 

ad doubted. ‘The merchant was brought to the capital and kept in chains 
for months, until Potemkin happened to think of his beard. After the 
curiosity had been inspected, the Muscovite returned home, with shattered 
health, to find his fortune ruined and his wife dead of grief. Or take the 
following anecdote about the same unmitigated scoundrel : 
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Major a because he had picked up a lady’s glove, was sent by the 
jealous Potemkin to Siberia, with such indecent haste, that the chasseur did not 
ever allow him to take leave of his mother. In the midst of a howling wilder- 
ness he built a wretched hut with his own hands, wherein he passed seventy years 
of his miserable existence. Since this took place in 1774, Catharine I1., Paul L., 
Alexander, and Nicholas have ruled, without justice and all her officials having 
once thought of this man, until accident brought an officer into contact with 
him. On his return to Petersburg in 1844, he announced his discovery to 
the Minister of War ; and no delay took place in telling the circumstance to the 
Emperor. 


We will close our review of this book, which we strenuously recommend 
to the notice of our readers, by offering a few remarks about Siberia, a 
country apparently condemned by Heaven to sterility, and which now 
serves as the abiding-place of unhappy exiles. These unfortunates are 
condemned to labour in the mines, quarries, in the forests, or in building 
new ostrogs (wooden forts) for the reception of future transports ; they 
drag post-boats and provision-barges up the rivers for hundreds of miles. 
Any one not condemned to the mines can purchase a house in the desert, 
where he must contrive to support life by hunting and fishing. The 
ostrogs in the mines are inhabited only by those compelled to work in 
them, who are guarded by soldiers, and driven to labour in chains. Few 
questions are asked if a man, who no longer possesses a name, but is 
only enrolled and known by a number (like cattle driven to market), dis- 
appears and another placed under this number. If the exile is condemned 
to hard labour for a certain number of years, and his body is strong 
enough to survive this period, a place of residence is afterwards allotted 
to him. He cannot expect, however, to live by his daily labour, for there 
is no one to hire him. The most fearful form of punishment is the Bara- 
binsk steppe, an immense barren district, where Catharine II. had the 
first ostrog built. We will close our extracts with a description of the 
departure from Petersburg to Siberia : 


The exiles are usually removed from the prisons of the governmental towns 
at early dawn. In Petersburg they are driven in a van to the Moscow barrier, 
where the escort awaits them, and friends and relations bid adieu for life Lo the 
banished. ‘They are here fastened to a chain, and the devil’s music commences. 
The procession moves on, and it grows larger at every town. The chain in 
itself is painful. If one of the prisoners seat himself, the others must either 
follow his example or stand in a stooping position. When one rises, he drags 
up the rest. The chain is never taken off. In their escort, made up of Tartars 
and Cossacks, every spark of compassion is extinguished, through the frequeney 
of the sight, and they even rob the miserable men of a portion of their daily 
bread. Compassionate persons along the road hand the exiles a few kopeks, but 
if they did not share them with the armed men they would expose themselves to 
ill-treatment. Just imagine, in addition to the scanty fare of bread and water, 
the climate, savage as the ration—where in winter the tear is frozen on the 
cheek, and in summer the sun burns like red-hot iron on the head and on the 
feet, swathed in rags. The chain grates, the frost cuts, or the perspiration 
sealds. Thus they progress about fifteen miles daily—the third day is one of 
rest. The end of the journey lies at a distance of from two thousand to ten 
thousand versts. 


Mr. Harrison’s journal of his nine years spent in Russia is of a more 


cheerful tone than the German Nobleman’s. He does not appear to have 
been a very profound observer, but what he has to tell he describes in an 
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easy, pleasant manner. Of course no great value can be attached to his 
statements of things which did not come within his personal observation, 
but the tout ensemble forms very agreeable reading. The following 
description of Menchikoff, for instance, is interesting :—*‘ The first time 
I saw Prince Menchikoff was in the performance of an act of kindness to 
the memory ofa most estimable man, whom I had the happiness to know, 
the late Major Whistler, an American, and chief engineer of the Peters- 
burg and Moscow Railway. He came to attend the funeral of this gen- 
tleman, and I witnessed a little incident, scarcely worthy of mention but 
for the ;notoriety which the personages concerned have lately acquired. 
His highness was seated in the vestry of the British chapel among the 
friends rn had assembled to pay the last honours to the deceased, when, 
with the pompous bluster that so often characterises naturalised foreigners 
who hold officiai situations, there entered General d’Estrem. Exposing 
his breast, covered with orders, and showing his heavy epaulettes, the 
latter began to patronise the company, consisting mostly of civilians, in a 
loud and unbecoming tone of voice, when suddenly he observed the 
smiling gentleman in a military cloak quietly sitting in the shadow of 
the wall. The change that came over him was almost ludicrous. Before 
the Emperor’s minister and favourite, pomposity became servility, and 
with many low bows the decorated general of engineers inquired after his 
highness the prince’s health.” 

Our literature relating to the Russians may be divided into two clearly 
marked phases, namely, the exaggerated laudation, of which Dr. Gran- 
ville’s work may be regarded as the type, and the equally exaggerated 
abuse, which has been the offspring of the present war. Hence, the im- 
portance we are disposed to attach to the German Nobleman’s work is 
augmented, for it happened to be written long prior to the war, or any 
rumour of it. The conclusion we are led to arrive at is assuredly a 
melancholy one ; and the very fact that civilisation has produced the 
exactly contrary effect to what might have been reasonably anticipated, 
speaks ill for the chances of Russia ever becoming the mistress of Europe 
—mentally we mean, of course, for the Allies will eternally prevent 
the actual realisation of such a prospect, as once flattered the vision of a 
Peter the Great, or a Nicholas. The war has, therefore, had the most 
beneficial effect : it has proved the internal weakness of Russia, and the 
bugbear of her supremacy has been utterly overthrown, ‘The pre stige 
which she has been striving so zealously to obtain has been destroyed 
with the downfal of Sebastopol, and the death-blow given to her pre- 
tensions will be felt long after the war is terminated. 

The only thing in which Russia is strong, is in a wonderful amount of 
passive endurance; but even this must have its limits. No nation will 
continue a hopeless contest beyond a certain time, and the end of the war 
may be accompanied with a climax which the Russian government is 
probably far from expecting—namely, the uprising of the nation against 
a system of despotism which tries to check even free thought. If such 
a consummation take place, more will be effected to bring about the 
Utopia of the peace party than all the solemn humbug of congresses can 
produce. Let those gentlemen exert themselves to expand knowledge 
over the face of the globe, and the first step will have been taken in 
paving the way for the millennium of peace. But so long «s a nation is 





Lyrics. 
ae ee, oe engl he “7 
to his aspirations, power of even the most enli 
is supported by the bayonet. But why need we attempt to 
prove our position in our own weak words, w we can quote the 
mreptevra Of one of the wisest men a republic ever prod :—“ All 
despotism, whether usurped or hereditary, is our abhorrence. We 
regret it as the most grievous wrong and insult to the human race. But 
we have more of compassion than indigna- 
Nursed and brought up in delusion, worshipped from his cradle, 
never spoken to in the tone of fearless truth, taught to look on the great 
maes of his fellow-beings as an inferior race, and to regard despotism as 
a law of nature, and a necessary element of social life—such a prince, 
whose education and condition almost deny him the possibility of ac- 
quiring healthy moral feeling and manly virtue, must not be judged 
- sec Still, in absolvin despot from much of the guilt which 
seems at first sight to attach to his unlawful and absurd power, we do not 
the less account despotism a wrong and a curse. The time for a fall we 
trust is coming. ft. cannot fall too soon. It has long enough wrung 
from the labourer his hard earnings; long enough squandered a nation’s 
wealth on its parasites and minions; long enough warred against the 
freedom of the mind, and arrested the progress of truth. It has filled 
dungeons with the brave and good, and shed enough of the blood of 
ots. Let its end come. It cannot come too soon !” 

And the bells chiming merrily for the downfal of Sebastopol cheer- 

fully carol to us that the Blessed our has arrived. 





LYRICS. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 


I. 


“ELLE EST 81 DOUCE, LA MARGUERITE.” 
I vo homage to the Rose, and low, 

To the Lily’s grace, my head I bow; 

On meek Miguonett my praise I shower, 
And greet softly the sweet Cuckoo flower ; 
In my love the Violet hath its part, 

But I clasp the Daisy to my heart— 


C —_ it close, the while my lips repeat, 


- est si douce, la Marguerite ! 
Other blooms, as fresh and fair, may be— 
Gentianella, pale Anemone, 
Snowy Meadow-swect and scented Clover, 
And Wild Woodbine, that unshackled rover ;— 
In my love these flowers have all their part, 
But I clasp the Daisy to my heart— 
Clasp it close, the while my lips repeat, 
“ Elle est si douce, la Marguerite !’ 











Lyrics. 


Il, 


“IN THE GOLDEN MORNING OF THE WORLD.” 


Iw the golden morning of the world, 
When Creation’s freshness was unfurled, 
Had Earth truer, fonder hearts than now ? 
One at least, in this our day, I know— 
hisper soft, ah! benedicite !)— 
aithful-fond as any heart could be 
In the golden morning of the world, 


And were faces in that orient time 
Flushed, in sooth, with more resplendent prime, 
More consummate loveliness than now ? 
Ne. ome maiden face at least I know— 
< hisper soft, ah! benedicite !)— 
ust as fair as any face could be 
In the golden morning of the world. 


But dark shadows reign, and storms are rife 
In the onee serene, clear heaven of life. 
Oh! sweet Angel at the shining gate, 

By God’s mercy keep one earthly fate, 

One dear life—(ah! benedicite !)— 

Happy, calm as any such could be 

In the golden morning of the world. 


ll, 


MAID MARGARET. 


Anp what shall I bring, Maid Margaret, 
From the lands beyond the sea? 

A feather-plume white, or a necklace bright, 
Or a girdle of gold, for thee? 

“ You shall bring me back,” said Maid Margaret, 
“ What now you take from me.” 


And what shall 1 take, Maid Margaret, 
To the lands beyond the sea? 

“ A curl of my hair, and a ring to wear, 
And the love I give to thee— 

You shall keep them all, whate’er befal, 
And bring them back to me.” 


He took the curl from Maid Margaret— 
"T'was golden as curl could be; 

He took the ring, and a sweeter thing, 
Fond kisses, two and three. 

“No more, no more!” said Maid Margaret, 
Till you come back o’er the sea!” 
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Lyrics. 


IV. 


“‘ *rwAS IN THE BLEAK DECEMBER.” 


« Twas - ye am soy, aga 
On a dark and dreary day, 
I heard the waves laemadiing 
To the headlands, grim and grey— 
“Oh! the wind rest from blowing, 
And the flower has rest from growing, 
But for owr sad billows flowing, 
No rest, no rest !” said they. 


Thereat, to the wailing waters, 
The headlands, _ and grey, 
Made answer, softly sighing, 
On that December day— 
“ There is joy for the bird in loving, 
There is joy for the cloud in roving, 
But for us, for us, unmoving, 
No joy, no joy!” said they. 


Ah then to the waves of ocean, 
To the headlands, grim and grey, 
Sweet angels seemed to whisper, 
On that December day— 
** Cease, cease your lamentation ! 
Seek rest in resignation, 
Seek Joy in duty’s station, 
0 


And love in all!” said they. 


Vv. 


CLASPINGS. 


Listen, darling !—lo! the winter blast 

Bows the bare woods, rushing wildly past ; 
Clouds are gathering fast, the night is =< 
Draw the curtains, pile the wood-fire high. 
Listen! how the mad winds rave and whine !— 
Lay your cheek, love, closer still to mine! 


Now the storm breaks—hark! the sudden rain 
Patters, beats against the window-pane 

Fast and faster; now the swollen rills 

Leap adown the hollows of the hills ; 

Now the North-wind rages fierce and free— 
Darling, clasp me close, as 1 clasp thee! 


Bitter-keen will be the night, when soon, 
Through the black cloud-battle, gleams the moon, 
When the ice-wind o’er the land doth pass, 

And the hoar-frost glitters on the grass— 
Darling, for the cold, that pains and parts, 

Let there be no room between our hearts ! 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: 


OR, ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF OUR GRAND- 
FATHERS. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


CRIME AND PETTY OFFENCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Or Burnworth’s gang we read: ‘“ The circumstance of Marjoram 
having turned evidence being the public topic of conversation, John 
Barton provided a loaded pistol, a placing himself near Goldsmiths’ 
Hall, took an opportunity, when the officers were conducting Marjoram 
before the lord mayor, to fire at him; but Marjoram, observing him 
advancing, stooped down, so that the ball grazed his back only. The 
suddenness of this action, and the surprise it occasioned, gave Barton an 
opportunity of escaping.” 

Even the pickpockets accompanied their depredations with acts of 
violence, as we may learn from the Gazetteer of July the 17th, 1789 : 

“To such daring outrages have pickpockets arrived, that, on Tuesday 
last, as the Society of Sols was going into Pentonville Chapel, Islington, 
eight or ten surrounded a gentleman who lives near the spot, and was 
standing to see the society pass. They jostled him, and turned his 
breeches-pockets out. He cried aloud, ‘ ‘lake care of your pockets!’ In 
a few minutes one came up to him, and, without speaking a word, struck 
him a violent blow on the head, which knocked him down. A person 
who was standing near informed the gentleman that his pocket was 
picked, on which they knocked him down also, and dragged him about 
the road by his hair, and then dispersed, no person choosing to secure 
them, though it was noonday, and hundreds present.” 

These were strange scenes for the streets of such a metropolis to wit- 
ness ; or, in admirable keeping with the character of the times, a struggle 
between a band of smugglers and a troop of soldiers would take place 
on Blackfriars-bridge, such as there was in 1778. These smugglers 
took advantage of the unprotected state of the City streets, for some time 
even making a depdt for their contraband stores at the Fleet Prison! 
They had storehouses and places of safe deposit for their wares in all 
parts of London ; and from the Westminster Journal of October the 29th, 
1774, we find they used to carry their articles pretty openly : 

“ Wednesday morning early, three custom-house officers stopped a 
postchaise and four on the Deptford-road, in which were Indian goods 
to the amount of some hundred pounds, which they seized. It is said 
they were designed for a capital smuggler at the west end of the town, 
and that the officers got the information by making one of his servants 
drunk.” 

In another paper we find that, in the article of tea alone, tle revenue 
was estimated, in 1784, to be defrauded to the extent of one million 
sterling annually ! | 

At another time we read of a band of smugglers, armed to the teeth, 
escorting a cavalcade of “run” goods, as they were termed, in the very 
face of the officers, from Poole to London. The caravan consisted of some 
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eight or ten waggons and carts, drawn by six, four, and two horses 
respectively, and the officers did not dare to meddle with its progress 
until it arrived in the streets of London, when the result of a pitched battle 
was, that the constables and revenue officers were worsted, and the 
smugglers carried their merchandise to its destination in safety, or, as the 
newspaper account has it, ‘re-formed the procession, and carried their 
arms, which consisted of blunderbusses, pistols, cutlasses,” &c. 

Fierce, indeed, and for life or death, were these encounters; for, from 
the Continent being closed to us by successive wars, and foreign goods con- 


uently commanding a high price in the market which could be legiti- 


mately supplied with them, the gains of these smugglers were enormous ; 
although not greater than their risks, for, by the Smuggling Act of 1747, 
all magistrates and justices of the peace were enjoined to use every effort 
to apprehend them, on pain of being convicted of “an high misde- 
meanour ;” to “repel force by force,” and adopt “any violence and 
hostilities which may be necessary to suppress and subdue them, or bring 
them to justice ;” and to “raise the posse comitatus, or use the whole 
power of the county capable of bearing arms, and any military force in 
those parts, to assist them.” For, “the assembling and going armed, to 
- the number of three, to assist in any sort of smuggling, or receiving or 

rotecting run goods, or rescuing persons guilty, and the resisting officers 
of the customs or excise by the like number of armed men, are made 
felony, without benefit of the clergy.” 

But there was another kind of smuggling occasionally going on in the 
streets of London, and the hackney-coach or chair was frequently em- 
ployed in carrying newly-dead and disinterred bodies from the churchyards 
to the s ns! Assisted, like all the other crimes, by the inefficiency 
of the police force and the dreariness of the streets, it was also much 
encouraged by the high price which, in a scarcity of “subjects,” the 
anatomists would pay for a body for the purpose of dissection. Large 
parties of ‘‘ body-snatchers,” or “ resurrectionists”—often in league with 
the parish sextons or gravediggers—were constantly prowling about, and 
watching around the churchyards; and, the night after a funeral, they 
would disinter the body, toss it into a sack, or a chair, and carry it off to 
the dissecting-room. 

In the winter of 1778-9, it is estimated that this trade was carried on 
in London to the extent of something like fifty or a hundred bodies 
weekly. Some ludicrous stories have been told of the doings of the 
resurrection men. One runs thus: A young swain, who was returning 
from courting, chanced to observe, as his way lay past a churchyard, a 
cart standing at the gate, in which a figure, dressed in a great-coat and 
slouched hat, was sitting, erect and stiff. Lubin, having a glimmering 
of the truth dawning upon his mind, jumped into the cart, and, finding 
his suspicions correct, stripped the corpse of its great-coat and hat, and 
putting them on himself, unceremoniously placed it by the roadside, and 
took its seat in the same grave posture in which it had been propped up. 
On the return of the body-snatchers from filling up the grave which they 
had robbed, one jumped up to each side of the fancied corpse, and the 
horse was started off at a gallop, each fellow taking hold of one of the 
arms to steady and support their prize. After a short time the warmth 
of the body startled one of the rascals, who exclaimed to his companion, 
“ Why, Jack, the body’s warm!” “Ay,” eries Lubin, turning fiercely 
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upon them, “and I’ll warm you in a minute, by G——!”" The fellows, 
with a wild shriek, sprang out of the cart, and as they rolled over in the 
mud, Lubin drove on, with a horse and cart, great-coat, and hat, to 
ate married life with, for it need not be oth that they were never 
claimed. 

Another band of resurrectionists alighted upon a man who was lying, 
drunk and insensible, in the streets, a “bagging” him, carried him off 
to an anatomist, to whom they sold him. The unfortunate bacchanalian 
was duly stowed away in the dark cellar for dissection in the morning, 
but, on coming to his senses during the night, shouted for his liberty. 
On the return of the snatchers with another body, the surgeon told them 
of the deception, and, much embarrassed by the awkwardness of the case, 
demanded what he was to do with his noisy subject? ‘“ What are you 
to do?” they repeated, coolly; “why, keep him till you want him.” 

There was another class of desperadoes, happily now extinct, who were 
called “ invisible thieves,” from the manner in which they conducted their 
operations. It was about the year 1730 that letters were freely circulated 
to wealthy persons, threatening them that, unless they deposited a certain 
sum of money in a particular place, they would be assassinated, or their 
houses set on fire. These threats were frequently carried into execution, 
till, from fear of the consequences, their extortionate requests were retty 
generally complied with. One rich merchant in Bristol, who resisted their 
demands, had his house reduced to ashes by these miscreants; and pre- 
suming upon the impunity they enjoyed, they had at last threatened one 
of the judges, and this seems to on led to the adoption of vigorous 
— for the protection of the public against their alarming pro- 
ceedings : 

“ William Lee, Esquire, one of the judges of the King’s Bench, having 
received a letter signed ‘ Honesty, Trusty, Fidelity,’ requiring him to 
lend them fifty pounds, and to lay it in a certain place therein mentioned, 
and threatening to murder him in case of refusal, his Majesty has 
promised his most gracious pardon, and two hundred pounds reward, to 
any one who shall discover his accomplice or is, ty in writing or 
sending the said letter.” ——London Magazine, December, 1735. 

Soon afterwards, the panic occasioned by the increasing audacity of 
these invisible bands became so great that the king issued a special pro- 
clamation, forbidding persons from acceding to their demands, and setting 
a reward of three hundred pounds upon the heads of the incendiary letter- 
senders—a step which, in a short time, put a stop to their infamous 
practices. 

Street tumults, it may be imagined, were frequent, and sometimes rose 
to an extent that required the use of military force to repress ; the mob 
were fond of displaying their power, and that power was, for a time, 
almost tacitly acknowledged to be absolute. In the forty-ninth number. 
of the Covent Garden Journal, the assumed rights and privileges of the 
mob are recited: such as those of insulting all passengers on the river 
Thames; obstructing the footpaths with chairs and wheelbarrows, and 
the streets with cars, drays, and waggons; and the disputing possession 
of the country roads, so that ‘“‘a gentleman may go a voyage at sea with 
little more hazard than he can travel ten miles from the metropolis,” 
Encouraged by success, they at length claimed the exclusive right to the 
parks on Sunday evenings; aud ladies, without regard to their rank or 
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beauty, were summarily expelled from “the people’s grounds” by the 
ular means of “mobbing.” 
P But there were feuds even among this commonwealth ; for, in May and 
June, 1717, war was declared between the butchers and the footmen 
of the city of Westminster, in which the former made an alliance with.all 
their brethren of the London markets, and the latter with the Bridewell 
boys. The weavers were also very turbulent about this time, and 
attacked all ladies whom they met in the streets wearing foreign silks 
and satins. Ata later period, the London mobs delighted in storming 
the hearses, and attacking the mourners at funerals; in tearing up the 
vements before, and breaking the windows, and even pulling down the 
Risto of persons who offended them. At different times the Irish, the 
Portuguese, the Catholics, the Jews, and the Quakers were the objects 
of King Mob’s aversion, and scenes as closely bordering upon anarchy as 
many that have received the name were constantly occurring. 

A few specimens: 

“ April 13th.—A quarrel happened in Stepney-fields between some 
English and Portuguese sailors, in which three of the former were killed.” 
—Annual Register for 1760. , 

* April 15th.—This evening, as an English sailor was walking in 
Mill-yard, Whitechapel, he was stabbed in the back by a Portuguese 
sailor, and instantly died. ‘The murderer was pursued to Rag Fair, 
where the mob nailed him by his ear to the wall. Some time after he 
broke from thence, with the loss of a part of it, and ran; but the mob 
were so incensed that they followed, cut and wounded him with knives, 
till, at last, he either fell or threw himself into a puddle of water, where 
he died.” From the same. 

A Jew seizes the opportunity of a consternation occasioned by an acci- 
dent at the postern gate of the Tower, to pick a sailor's pocket, and the 
sailors, in a body, retaliate upon the whole community : 

“ June 4th.—During the consternation occasioned by the accident, a 
sailor had his pocket picked by a Jew, who, after undergoing the usual 
discipline of ducking, hopped out of the water, pretending to have his 
leg broke, and was carried off by some of his brethren. But the sailors, 
discovering the trick, and considering it as a cheat, pursued him to 
Duke’s-place, when at first they were beaten off by the inhabitants; but, 

ently returning with a fresh reinforcement, they attacked the place, 
entered three houses, threw everything out of the windows, broke the 
— tore the beds, and ripped up the wainscoat, leaving the houses in 

e most ruinous condition. With the furniture, three children sick of 
the small-pox were thrown out of the window.”—Annual Register 
for 1768. 

An execution or a parliamentary election were, of course, galas for his 
Majesty King Mob. At an execution in 1721, at Tyburn, some of the 
criminals had their eyes almost beaten out by the missiles that were 
flung at them; but, generally, the sympathies of the populace seem to 
have been with the culprit: 

“As soon as the execution of several criminals, condemned at last 
sessions of the Old a was over at T'yburn, the body of Cornelius 
Sanders, executed for stealing about fifty pounds out of the house of Mrs. 
White, in Lamb-street, Spitalfields, was carried and laid before her door, 
where, great numbers of people assembling, they at last grew so out- 
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rageous that a guard of soldiers was sent for to stop their proceedings ; 
notwithstanding which, they forced open the door, ‘pitched out all 
salmon tubs, most of the household furniture, piled them on a heap, and 
set fire to them, and, to prevent the guards from extinguishing the 
flames, pelted them off with stones, and would not disperse till the whole 
was consumed.”— Annual Register for 1763. 

“ May.—The criminal condemned for returning from transportation 
at the sessions, and afterwards executed, addressed himself to the popu- 
lace at Tyburn, and told them he could wish they would carry his body 
and lay it at the door of Mr. Parker, a butcher in the Minories, who, it 
seems, was the principal evidence against him; which being accordingly 
done, the mob behaved so riotously before the man’s house that it was no 
easy matter to disperse them.”—Annual Register for 1764. 

“ August 19th.—A terrible storm made such an impression on the 
ignorant populace assembled to see a criminal executed on Kennington- 
common, that the sheriff was obliged to apply to the secretaries of 
state for a military force to prevent a rescue, and it was near eight in 
the evening before he suffered.’”— Annual Register for 1763. 

But an election was an excellent occasion for the display of their pro- 

nsities. Here is a series of scenes enacted at, and arising out of, the 
election of Lord Warkworth for Westminster, on March the 15th, 1763: 

“The guard placed over a large quantity of beer provided for the 
entertainment of the populace, getting drunk, stove the casks, and, in 
the struggle to get at them, a quarrel broke out between a party of 
sailors and some Irish chairmen, when the former, getting the better, 
drove the others from the field, and destroyed all the ehairs they could 
meet with, except one, having on it these words: ‘This belongs to 
English chairmen.’ The disturbances were renewed on the 17th, when 
a party of guards was obliged to interfere. 20th.—Search being made 
by the peace officers at the houses of ill-fame about Tower-hill, several 
women of the town and some sailors were taken, and, next morning, 
carried before the justices for examination ; but, intelligence being given 
to their shipmates, a large body of them assembled and threatened the 
justices if they should proceed to commitment. ‘The justices applied 
for a guard to the commanding officer at the Tower, and, a few mus- 
queteers being sent, they were found insufficient to intimidate the sailors, 
whose numbers increasing, a second and third reinforcement were de- 
manded, and an engagement would certainly have ensued but for the 
address of a sea officer, who, by fair words, called off two-thirds of the 
sailors, just as the word was given to the soldiers to fire upon them. 
The justices proceeded to business, and made out the mittimus of eight 
of the street-walkers; but in the afternoon of the same day, as they 
were going to Bridewell, under a guard of a sergeant and twelve men, 
they were rescued in Chiswell-street by a fresh party of sailors, who 
carried them off in triumph, after one man had been shot in the groin.” 


—Annual Register for 1763. | 
Here is another specimen of the tumultuous disposition of the chair- 


men, which could only be checked by calling out the military : 

“On Wednesday night last, about twelve, there was such a great riot 
in Windmill-street, near the Haymarket, that near a hundred gentlemen 
and others were all engaged at one time, some with swords, and others 
with sticks and canes, wherein abundance were dangerously wounded. 
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avd used; at last the patrol of | guards came, and, 
ans gargs rode through them, cutting all the way with their 
swords, yet we bear of none that were killed upon the spot, though many, 


it is thought, cannot recover of their wounds, When they saw their own 
time they gave over, and, upon summing up the matter, the quarrel began 
with two chai ouly.”—Originul Weekly Journal, May 2ist, 1720. 

Much mischief arose out of the corrupt manner in which justice was 
administered, the magistrates, even in the metropolis, being often indo- 
lent, i it, Or mercenary men, while those in the country were as 
often distinguished by their cruelty, severity, and actual brutality—all 
equally injurious to the cause of peace and order. The London i 
trates were at one time notorious for receiving bribes from such elias 
as porters, chairmen, aud the like, and openly compounding with the 
keepers of disorderly houses. Henry Fielding, in the “Journal of a 
Voyage to Lisbon,” declares that during his career as a Middlesex magis- 
trate, he reduced the emoluments of his office from 500L down to 3001. 
a year, by adopting a purer course of conduct, although Smollett un- 

enerously insinuates that he was one of the class known as “ Trading 
Westminster Justices.” In his comedy of “ Rape upon Rape,” Fielding 
draws a rait of one of these trading justices and his minions, the con- 
stables, in the characters of Justice Squeezum and Staff. The ignorant 
and tyrannical country justice of the time is well-drawn in his character 
of Squire Western; and even Allworthy is in some haste to commit 
w to Bridewell for indisereet connexions. The Justice Gobble of 
Smollett’s “ Sir Launcelot Greaves” was, no doubt, no exaggerated cari- 
cature, but the type of a large class. 

Neither, we may here incidentally remark, were juries always incor- 
ruptible, for, in the London Evening Post of April the 2nd, 1774, it is 

ly asserted that, in all crown cases, Middlesex special juries “ are 
allowed an elegant dinner at Appleby’s, and five guineas a man, if a ver- 
dict be given for the crown or government, otherwise they pay their own 
expenses,” ‘This by the way. 

n @ previous chapter, in which we spoke of public sports and amuse- 
ments, we have shown what was to be apprehended from the mob by con- 
tumacious householders who refused to “light up” at the time of an illa- 
mination. We are not told whether the following attacks arose out of 
any such causes, but they are pretty fair samples of the mob violence of 
the latter part of the century : 

“ A few days since three men were, by William Addington, Esq., com- 
mitted to Newgate on a charge against them on oath, for riotously and 
tumultuously assembling together to the disturbance of the public peace, 
and for demolishio oat pulling down four dwelling-houses, situate in 
St. Anne’s-lane, Westminster, belonging to the governors of the Grey- 
coat School.”—Old British Spy, January 4th, 1783. 

“ Convicted at the old Bailey on Moslem Thomas Biggett, for having 
feloniously aud riotously assembled, with divers other persons, at the 
oahents of Luke Case, in Golden-lape, and begun to demolish and 
< down the said dwelling-house.”—sritish Gazetie, September 28th, 

94. 

The outrages perpetrated by the mob during the Sacchaverel, or 
“ High Church” riots, and demolition of meeting-houses, in 1710, and 
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in the memorable “ Riots of Eighty”—the burning of N and de- 
struction of the gaols, the pulling down of Roman C places of 
worship, and the other enormities of the mad mob that followed mad 
Lord George Gordon, and who frightened poor Kennet, the Lord Mayor 
of London at the time, into a state of perfect helplessness, are fally 
recorded in history ; but the savage proceedings of a club, which took its 
name from a savage nation as illustrative of its practices, have not been 
so elaborately reported. We allude to the Society of Mohawks, established 
in London for the benevolent purpose of terrifying and ill-using the un- 
protected passengers in the streets at night—one of the most extraordi- 
nary combinations that ever set law at defiance, startled society in its 
securest resting-places, and disgraced the character of civilised and rea- 
soning beings, to which its members pretended. Seuseless in its pur- 
pose, and destitute of feeling, fear, or shame in the execution of that 
purpose, this club of fiends kept the metropolis in a state of constant 
alarm by its atrocities, and astonishment at its audacity, and almost leaves 
us in doubt whether it can belong to history, or is not the offspring of 
some wild romance. However, to the shame of human nature, it was no 
unsubstantial terror that Gay alludes to in the following lines : 


Who has not trembled at the Mohocks’ name ? 
Was there a watchman took his hourly rounds 
Safe from their blows, or new-invented wounds ? 


Worthy Sir Roger de Coverley, on going to the playhouse, was so 
apprehensive of an attack from the Mohawks, that we find him guarded 
by Captain Sentry and a whole posse of his own servants, the former 
armed with the very sword with which he fought at the battle of Stein- 
kirk, and the latter with stout oaken flails and staves. 

The account which the Spectator gives of their rules and practices is 
certainly somewhat appalling, and justifies all these preparations for de- 
fence on the part of his friend Sir Riaer, before he sallied out by night: 
“An outrageous ambition of doing all possible hurt to their fellow- 
creatures is the great cement of their assembly, and the only qualification 
required in the members. In order to exert this principle in its full 
strength and perfection, they take care to drink themselves to a piteh 
that is boven die possibility of attending to any motions of reason or 
humanity, then make a general sally, and attack all that are so unfor- 
tunate as to walk the streets through which they patrol. Some are 
knocked down, others stabbed, others cut and ps i? 

We might be inclined to speak lightly of this society of rabid “ young 
men about town,” did not the publications of the time treat the matter so 
gravely as to force upon us a conviction of the demon-like nature of their 
midnight orgies. The Mohawks, taking their name from a nation of 
Red Indians, almost rivalled them in the Parbarities they practised. The 
president of the club was named ‘ Emperor of the Mohawks,” and the 
club itself divided into several classes, each of which took its particular 
department. One party would sally forth for the purpose of “ Tipping 
the Lion,” or violently flattening the noses of passengers who fell in their 
way, and gouging out their eyes; another tribe would give pursuit to 
some trembling passer-by with frantic shouts of “ A sweal! a sweal!” 
and on overtaking him, they would form round their prey, and, with the 
dance of a set of imps, prick him with their swords till they had exhausted 
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him. Then’there were the “Tumblers,” who devoted themselves espe- 
cially to the diversion of turning females upon their heads; and the 
“Dancing Masters,” who took their name from their skill in keeping 
their victim in constant motion by running their swords into his legs. 
One tribe delighted in thrusting females into barrels, and then setting 
them rolling down hill; another derived its chief sport from beating and 
ill-using the watchmen. In fact, they were the scourge and terror of the 
city, and that they might not be inclined to stop at any atrocity, they 
made a point of drinking till they were ina state of perfect frenzy, before 
they sallied forth. 

hey fairly frightened Swift out of his evening walks, and sppear.to 
have been a perfect nightmare in his thoughts. He sends all sorts of 
stories about them to Stella, such as: 

“ March 8th, 1711-12.—Did I tell you of a race of rakes called the 
Mohocks? that play the devil about this town every night, slit people’s 
noses, and bid them,” &c. 

“9th.— Young Davenant was telling us at court how he was set upon 
by the Mohocks, and how they ran hiscHair through with a sword. It is 
not safe being im the streets at night for them. The Bishop of Salisbury’s 
son issaid to be of the gang. They are all Whigs, and a great lady sent to 
me to speak to her father and to Lord Treasurer to have a care of the m, 
and to be careful likewise of myself, for she heard they had malicious in- 
tentions against the ministers and their friends. I know not whe ther 
there may be anything m this, though others are of the same opinion. 

© 12th.—I walked in the park this evening, and came home early to 
avoid the Mohocks. man tells me, that one of the lodgers heard in a 
coffee-house, publicly, ae one design of the Mohocks was upon me, if 
they could catch me ; and, though I believe nothing of it, I forbear 
wihing late, and they awe put me to the charge of some shillings 
already. I came home in a chair for fear of the Mohocks from Lord 
Treasurer’s, and have given him warning of it too.” 

“15th.—I came home a-foot, but had my man with me. Lord 
Treasurer advised me not to go in a chair, because the Mohocks insult 
chairs more than they do those on foot. They think there is sorne mis- 
chievous design in these villains. Several of them, Lord Treasurer told 
me, are actually taken up. I heard at dinner that one of them was killed 
last night. We shall know more in a little time. I do not like them as 
to men.’ 

“*16th.—Lord Winchelsea told me to-day at court that two of the 
Mohocks caught a maid of old Lady Winchelsea’s at the door of their 
house in the park, with a candle, and had just lighted out somebody. 
They cut all her face, and beat her without any provocation. I hear my 
friend Lewis has got a Mohock in one of the messengers’ hands.” 

“ 18th.—There is a proclamation out against the Mohocks; one of 
those that are taken is a baronet. I met Prior, who made me go home 
with him, where I stayed till twelve, and could not get a coach, and was 
alone; and was afraid enough of the Mohocks. I will do so no more, 
though I got home safe.” 

“19th.— We stayed till past one (at Lord Masham’s), but I had my 
man to come with me.’ 

**26th.—Our Mohocks go on still, and cut people’s faces every night, 
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but they shan’t cut mine. TI like it better as it is. The dogs will cost 
me at least a crown a week in chairs,” &c., &c. 

Here then is the town talk of three weeks about the Mohocks, but we 
never heard Swift’s statement, that they were attached to any political 
party, confirmed. We attribute it to his prejudices against the Whigs, 
and his desire, which often peeps out in his Journal, of impressing upon 
Stella that he was a mark of note among his party, which the Whigs 
always had their eyes upon. 

In 1720, the young * bucks” and rakes had changed their sport, and, 
in the same depraved taste, had conceived a new order of de, called 
“The Hellfires.” These infamous assemblages were held at various 
taverns, and frequented by the most dissipated of the higher classes, who, 
first co themselves with ardent spirits, took pleasure in uttering 
every kind of horrible blasphemy. The Trinity was a favourite subject 
for their profane jests ; and in obscene derision they would shock the 
feelings of some quiet company by entering a tavern and calling for a 
“Holy Ghost Pie,” or proposing a toast that made the blood ran cold. 
Women were often among their number, and at their meetings assumed 
the character of the “ Mother of Christ,” and gave utterance to all kinds 
of horrible ribaldry and lewd jests. The horror which the reports of these 
revels caused in the public mind induged the government to issue a pro- 
clamation, enjoining their immediate and entire suppression, which ap- 

ared on the 28th of April, 1721. 

But the “choice spirits” of the age were not to be restrained by law 
or public > ae for, from Dr. Johnson’s ‘* London,” we may infer that 
the old Mohock spirit was among them as late as 1735 : 


Prepare for death, if here at night you roam, 
And sign your will before you sup from home, 
Some fiery fop, with new commission vain, 
Who sleeps on brambles till he kills his man— 
Some frolic drunkard reeling from a feast, 
Provokes a broil, and stabs you for a jest. 

Yet even these heroes, mischievously gay, 
Lords of the street, and terrors of the way, 
Flushed as they are with folly, youth, me wine, 
Their prudent insults to the poor confine ; 
Afar they mark the flambeaux’ bright approach, 
And shun the shining train and gilded coach. 


Ho! ho! even in your lawlessness, Messieurs Mohocks, you feared the 
rich and trampled on the poor! If there could have been a redeeming 
point in your conduct, it would have been that you paid no respect to 
persons, but treated all alike ! 

The “ Nickers” were another class of “gentlemen” street offenders, 
Their sport was more harmless, and smacks somewhat of more modern 
tastes, for Gay tells us— 

His scattered pence the flying Nicker flings, 
And with the copper-shower the casement rings. 

If these worthies had broken the windows with golden guineas instead . 
of copper pence, it would have been more generous. Many an honest 
Cit would then rather have heard the Nicker at his window than the 
knoeker at his door. 
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In aaageren “ Travelling,” we have said that we hear of few 
river pirates, but we have just alighted upon a paragraph in the Crafts- 
man of May the 12th, 1787, which proves that they not only existed, 
but were rather formidable characters, although their designs seem mostly 
to have been against the property lying on, rather than the persons 
travelling by, the ‘silent highway ” of the Thames: 

«“ Thursday night, between the hours of twelve and one o’clock, the 
Calais Packet, Captain Thomas Meriton, lying in the Thames, at Lady 
Parsons’ Stairs, was boarded by eight men, armed with pistols and cut- 
lasses, who, with horrid imprecations, went between decks to the mate, 
demanded his money, asked for the captain (who happened not to be on 
board), robbed the vessel of goods to the amount of one hundred — 
the custom-house officers, stationed on board the same ship, of all their 
moneys, and then got safely off with all their booty. Information being 
immediately given at the public office, East Smithfield, Messrs. Dawson, 
Mayne, and Whiteway went in pursuit, and apprehended, after a des- 

te resistance, eight notorious fresh-water pirates, and brought them 
before Robert Smith, Esquire, at the said office, who committed them to 
New Prison for further examination on Thursday next.” 

And here are three other paragraphs, the last of them proving the 
determined character of these robbers: 

“ Wednesday night, as three fresh-water pirates were attempting to 
board a merchant ship near Shadwell Dock, the mate, who had hid 
himself behind the mainmast, being armed with a large blunderbuss, let 
fly at them, killed one on the spot, and the other two are so much 
wounded that it is thought they cannot live. They were conveyed to 
the London Hospital.’’—Craftsman, February the 17th, 1787. 

‘** Friday night, some fresh-water pirates boarded a merchant ship in 
the river, near Church Stairs, from which they carried off different 
articles to the value of near one hundred pounds.”—British Gazette, 
February the 19th, 1792. 

“On Monday evening last, about half-past eleven o’clock, a gang of 
water pirates, well armed, attempted to rob the Red House at Battersea, 
kept by Mr. Diston. A neighbour was sitting in the parlour with Mrs. D. 
and another lady, and, upon hearing a noise in the taproom, he went 
out to know the cause, when he was seized by five villains masked, who 
threw him down and stabbed him several times in the breast near the 
heart. The lady, hearing the scuffle, opened the door, and seeing Mr. 
Gray wounded, she and Mrs. D. ran up-stairs, and, concealing them- 
selves, they pee out the lights. The robbers, having bound the servants, 
were proceeding to plunder, when they were alarmed by the approach of 
some Oe (CON and took precipitately to their boat.”—British Gazette 
of same date. 

We have now gone through the catalogue of crime, from the murderer 
to the street-rake—from the men who broke heads to the men who 
broke windows; but we have only seen it at present out of doors—let us 
visit it at home. 

_ Hogarth has opened up to us the home of crime in his Night Cellar 
scene of ‘“ Industry and Idleness,” and recent improvements in the City 
disclosed a haunt in which vice and crime had lurked secure for centuries. 
The print of Hogarth presents all the features of those dens of horror, 
the night cellars of thieves and murderers. ‘The trap through which a 
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corpse is bein for concealment is part of the machinery of which 
so much was brought to light some years ago in the neighbourhood of 
Smithfield, in the demolition of a house which had served as the hiding 
place of guilt to generations of highwaymen and assassins—with its 
secret spouts for the conveyance of the stolen property from floor to floor 
or underground, in case of search; its spring panels in the wainscoting ; 
its subterranean passages; its drawbridges across the Fleet ditch; its 
false floors and double ceilings. 
In these cellars the first lessons of vice were taught, and the last 
ualms of conscience laughed to scorn, and, in their foul and foetid air, 
the last feeling of virtue, compunction, or repentance, sickened and was 
stifled; in these cellars robberies were planned, the plunder shared, 
mbled away, or secreted, and, if necessary, the mutilated victims 
idden where the murderers took refuge. In 1747 one of these cellars 
in Chick-lane, Smithfield, was so notorious for almost daily murders, 
that it was called the “ Blood Bowl House;” and although, while these 
fungi swarmed till lately about the root of London, they were seldom 
used for such bloody purposes as those of the previous century, yet they 
still, in the character of lodgings for the idle and the poor, were the 
nursing-places of vice, and the traps in which straying feet were caught. 
Such, then, were the cradles of crime in the last century. In the next 
chapter we shall view its graves, the cross-roads, the stake, and the 


prison-cell. 





“PAUVRE PETITE CHASSE” OF M. LOUIS VIARDOT IN 
ENGLAND. 


A FRENCH sportsman is in his own country a very eccentric personage. 
His apparel, his equipage, and his modes of proceeding, are alike sworum 
generum. What must he be in England? It has been our misfortune 
to see him in his own country—alone, with a lark in his capacious 
gibeciére, and in company with another, both emptying their double- 
barrelled fowling-pieces at the same moment into an unfortunate covey 
of partridges, and then quarrelling as to who killed the solitary victim of 
the hap-hazard and multitudinous discharge! A real sportsman, say what 
they will, is a rare individual among our gallant neighbours and excellent 
friends. They have not even a word to express the thing. Chasse and 
chasseur do not mean sport. They meant, originally, hunt and hunter, 
and have only been accepted by custom in the former sense. In 
almost all that regards sport, as in all matters that concern railways, 
they have had to borrow, to express themselves, from the English, to the 
infinite annoyance and discomfiture of certain pedagoguish old members of 
the Académie Frangaise, who never cease to declaim against innovations. 
The last public anniversary, for example, of the Academies, held on the 
14th of August, was enlivened by an Epitre a Despréaux by M. 
Viennet, which, we are told, obtained “a brilliant and legitimate sue- 
cess,” and in which occur the following passages, protesting against the 
introduction of English words into the French language : 


Faut-il pour cimenter un merveilleux accord, 
Changer |’aréne en ¢urf et le plaisir en sport, 
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Demander a des cluds l’aimable causerie, 
Flétrir du nom de grooms nos valets d’écurie, 
Traiter nos cavaliers de gentlemen riders, 
Et de Racine un jour iant les vers, 
Montrer, au lieu de Phédre, une lionne Jnglese, 
Qui, dans un Aandicap ou dans un steeple-chase, 
Suit de |’ceil un wagon de sportsmen escorté, 
Et fuyant sur le ¢w7/ par un ¢ruck emporté ? 
Railway expressions appear to be peculiarly obnoxious to the poet- 
academician : 

On n’entend que des mots a déchirer le fer, 
Le railway, le tunnel, le ballast, le tender, 

3s, trucks et wagons. Une bouche francaise 
Semble broyer du verre et macher de la braise. 


Then we have a final question, put, we suppose, by the academician to 
a sportsman as a settler : 


Si, pour me garantir d’un cheval - galope, 
Au lieu de l’arréter il faut que je le stoppe 7 


To inundate France with the jargon of English grooms and railway 
officials is, perchance, an objectionable evil, but to carry French ideas of 
sport into England is simply suggestive of the ridiculous. We have, 
for example, before us an account of a Chasse en Angleterre by M. 
Louis Viardot. It was not (he tells us) one of those national and 
characteristic chasses, one of those famous fox-huntings, where all the 
noblemen and gentlemen of a district, assembled in-red coats, black caps, 
top-boots, with their hunting-knives suspended at their sides, gallop 
away in the rear of some fifty chiens d'enterprise, leap at the sound of a 
horn (!) over hedges, ditches, and rivers, in order to give to the country 
the spectacle of a real steeple-chase, under pretence of hunting a fox, or, 
as M. Viardot has it, sous pretexte de forcer un renard. Alas! no, he 
sighs forth (inwardly, we suspect, with great self-satisfaction), such 
good luck was refused me! I only made one pauvre petite chasse aux 
perdreaux, sans tambour ni trompetie, et comme dit M. Prudhomme, 
pedibus cum jambis. 

Our sportsman, accompanied by his lady, was attended upon at the 
Gloucester station by his anonymous host, who, making the two take 
their places in the inside of a ‘ magnificent” four-horsed coach, himself 
took the reins and drove them to his habitation in the fields, an elegant 
and tolerably comfortable cottage, surrounded by an English garden, 
combed and brushed up to the highest degree of formality. The master 
himself was a wealthy country gentleman, an Englishman from head to 
foot, without and vitlin, intus et in cute, of pure blood and ancient stock. 
He had never gone beyond his own island. He hunted, made bets, 
attended the races, read his Bible every Sunday, cultivated his lands, 
raised cattle, and his house was full of silver cups that he had won at 
agricultural competitions, whether for having made an acre of land yield 
a few more sacks of corn, or for having preseuted to the delighted jury 
the fattest ox or the most woolly sheep. On seeing, on the one side, his 
two daughters, young misses, fair, slightly formed, mild in mauners and 
language, and, on the other, his tall, spare, imperious better half, who 
spoke in sharp harsh tones, with her teeth protruding out of her mouth, 
like her pet dog when it barked, it was-impossible not to feel the justice 
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of an observation long ago made upon English ladies: that they are 
extreme in goodness or worthlessness, either handsome or ugly, good or 
wicked, without any medium! Luckily, the girls took after the father, 
who was one of the best-hearted men “mo He gave up to us the best 
room in the house, half.filled by a vast bed, @ da d e, which was 
placed in its centre, its tall canopy supported on four pillars a to 
the ceiling. People lie down in such beds with all'the pomp of the dead 
in their catafalques. We washed our hands in silver basins, due no 
doubt also to the generosity of agricultural societies. Lastly, to place a 
climax upon the honour done to us, to further astound us, and to make 
his hospitality so sumptuous and so magnificent that we should remain 
proud of it for the rest of our days, our brave gentleman had invited at 
the same time as ourselves two lords, members of parliament, whose 
country mansions lay in the same neighbourhood. Up to this point all 
went on marvellously well. 

Next morning, as the clock struck ten, the bell tolled for breakfast. 
No one had yet left his room. We found the family assembled round a 
colossal tea-urn. The eldest of the daughters offered me a cup, which I 
was obliged to decline, never having been able to train my European 
stomach to Chinese habits, and preferring the smallest trifle at the end 
of my fork to all the infusions in the world, no matter how sweetened 
and perfumed. My objection to drinking tea caused the greatest possible 
surprise among all present, mingled, I believe, with some feelings of pity, 
and I am sure with a great deal of contempt. ‘What! you don’t take 
tea?” the father, mother, and children exclaimed all at onee. I had 
heard them ask in Murcia, ‘“‘ What do people breakfast upon in countries 
where there are no oranges?” No doubt my kind hosts in England 
were saying to themselves: ‘“‘ What do people breakfast upon who don’t 
drink tea?” The fact is, that not one of them thought of offering me an 
egg. That day and the following I had to satisfy my matutinal hunger 
with brown bread and butter. (Strict adherence to truth is not to be 
expected in a slight sketch of this kind, manifestly penned for effect ; 
but we cannot help remarking, that in the wholb course of our own 
experience we never sat down to a country breakfast, especially where 
there was company, where there were not eggs, and also bacon, or viands 
of some description or other. ) 

A few hours were afterwards passed in the parlour, the gentlemen and 
ladies as carefully separated as in a mosque, with needlework on one 
side and newspapers on the other, occasionally interrupted by a frigid, 
starch, and affected conversation, as carefully regulated as it was formal 
and serious. ‘Then at a certain hour we all went to take a walk ina 
certain path of the garden, keeping a regular pace, and preserving an 
invariable order: any one would have said that we were prisoners in a 
yard. This accomplished, every one got to his or her own room. Five 
o'clock struck, and the bell summoned us once more to the dining-room. 
The weather was cold and rainy ; notwithstanding which, the daughters 
of our host were dressed as if for a ball, in gowns of white muslin, with 
their neck and arms bare. They were actually shivering in such absurd 
garbs. Their skin was in places of a violet hue, and in others spotted 
by la chair de poule, attesting to the eyes of all to what suffering they 
were exposed. My wife reproached them amicably for such an act of 
imprudence, which she thought she might have indireetly contributed to 
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presence. ** Oh, no,” one of them answered, ingenuously, “ we 
dress in white for you; every day, were my father eis % the 
we down dressed thus for dinner. It is customary to do so.” 
might also have added, like an eccentric acquaintance of mine, 
was seen walking in a cold rain in the month of June in white 
trousers: ‘‘ Are you mad ?” exclaimed one of his friends, meeting him 
thus attired. “ It is not me that is mad,” he replied, “it is the weather.” 
But let us get back to our society. Besides the two lords, who no 
doubt reserved their eloquence for the time when parliament should lay 
claim to it, and their appetite for the time of holidays, for they eat om | 
without speaking even a little, there was a third stranger guest: he was 
the eldest son of the family, established in the neighbourhood, and 

the invited on the present occasion, for he would never have 
dreamt of taking a place at the paternal table without an express in- 
vitation. It is not the custom. For fear that any mistake should happen 
in the proper distribution of the plates and the morceauz, the master of 
the house, seated alone at the head of the table, cut up the meat and 
served it out himself. This is the invariable order in which the bits were 
presented upon their accompanying plates : first to my wife, as married 
woman or neteraial then a the tn lords, beginning with the highest 
title; then to the ladies of the house, according to age; then to myself 
—low plebeian; then to his son; then to himself. Then were served 
out the soup with spices, the fish with lobster-sauce, the immense roast 
beef, reminding one of the ¢erga bovis of the Homeric repasts, the 
vegetables cooked in water, the pudding au rhum, the fruit-pies, and 
the Chester cheese, as large as a millstone: and thus were they in- 
variably served out at each succeeding repast. (Those who have seen a 
Frenchman, as we have done, eat a salt herring as an entremets be- 
tween the second and third courses, will not be surprised at M. Viardot’s 
astonishment at the regularity of our repasts. There is much, however, 
in his remarks upon the stiffness and affectation of English society, and 
its exceeding formality, and the—what he elsewhere designates with some 
justice—insupportable tyrannie des usages Anglais, which is well de- 
serving of the ridicule that he heaps upon it.) 

A jocose traveller, returning from England, said that it is a country 
where nothing is polished except the steel, and no fruit is ripe except 
baked apples. I (our sportsman intimates) do not admit the first part of 
this definition ; for politeness is entirely a conventional thing, that changes 
with the degree of latitude and longitude, and of which it may be said, 


Est-ce & la tienne a juger de la nédtre ! 


Out of politeness we take off our hats where the Orientals take off their 
shoes. But when the same traveller, meeting nothing but green meadows 
and gloomy brick houses, compared England to a plate of spinach 
flanked with toast, and especially when he added, in a more serious spirit, 
“ subjected to its customs as a monk is to the rules of his order, England 
is one vast convent, and all its houses are cells, where the same things are 
done invariably at the same hour and in the same manner,” then I think 
that he says that which is strictly true. But truth is not carried to its 
whole extent. For it might be imagined that such austere rules only 
affect the monks of the convent, by which I mean the people of the 
country. Not at all; a stranger, the moment he puts his foot upon the 


telat ® 
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soil of England, must also assume the monk's garb and take the vows. 
Elsewhere no one is supposed to ignore the laws; ragged yg” 
mitted to be ignorant of custom. One is judged solely by such. If by 
chance a person should so far forget himself as to take off his hat in the 
street, he is an ill-bred man, a low fellow; if, at table, he should venture 
to touch his fish with a knife, he is a clown. To us, who live at our ease, 
in perfect frankness and freedom, and eat and drink just when we like, 
ney as we like, this perpetual tyranny of the “ What will people say ?"— 
this life shut up within a circle as narrow and as monotonous as the hours: 
of a dial—seems to be positively insupportable, and it is a punishment 
which multiplies itself geometrically by its duration. Alas, the persecu- 
tions of custom held us fast bound in the country, and we became the 
same deplorable victims to it within the confined precincts of a cottage 
as we had been in the salons of the West End. 

Luckily, the month of August was drawing to a close, and the shoot- 
ing season opened on the Ist of September. It is only in France that, 
rightly or wrongly, MM. the Préfets grant to their permit-bearers a con- 
cession to shoot, the period of which 1s regulated each year by the state 
of the harvest. Everywhere else the shooting season opens upon a given 
day, good year or bad year, and, what is more strange, earlier in the 
north than in the south: in Russia, on the 29th of June (12th of July); in 
Germany, on the 25th of August; in England, on the 1st of September; 
as also in Spain aeeercing to the law, which, however, is practically and 
really little regarded. With the prospect of this proximate and powerful 
diversion, of this unequalled pleasure, the return to which is so much the 
more appreciated as it has been long waited for, I was enabled to take 
patience. “The day of my delivery,” I said to myself, * approaches ; 
the day of liberty is near !” 

It came. I wished to start with sunrise, to come back at sunset. But 
custom ordained that we should drink tea with the ladies, and that at the 
precise hour of dinner we should be seated at table in black coats and 
white cravats. There only remained then, for shooting and for the two 
toilettes, the time that separated the two repasts from one another. At 
last, at about twelve o’clock in the day, we had our gaiters on our feet 
(at least M. Viardot had) and our guns in our hands. We started three 
or four sportsmen with one dog, which was kept in hand, He was called 
Pedro. He was the handsomest and the best pointer that I ever met 
with in my long career as a sportsman. Most assuredly, had I been 
pooetens of the Agricultural Society of Hereford, his master should 

ave received, for so docile, so beautiful, and so educated a dog, a silver 
vase as large as Barclay and Co.’s most capacious vat. 

Most persons are aware that the greater part of the country in Eng- 
land is divided into little enclosures, hermetically sealed by hedges and 
gateways. This enables the farmers to do without cowherds or shep- 
herds. It is an economy of men, It is therefore impossible to hunt in 
such a country in the same manner as in our open plains, or as is done in 
Brittany and Berry ; to attempt to force one’s way through the hedges of 
thorns at the expense of one’s clothes and of the flesh that they cover, 
would be alike inconvenient and against all established rule. Hence this 
is the manner in which the sport is conducted. We went along the little 
roads, well kept and quite cleanly, which separate the different properties, 
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talking polities, literature, or about agricultural committees. Arrived at 
© en a ee a key, Pedro was 
turned into the enclosure by himself, and, ping off, he took up~the 
wind with marvellous skill, and in an equally short space of time had ex- 
the whole of the ground. It is to be remarked that an almost in- 
cessant rain had made the harvest extremely late, many fields of corn still 
remained uncut, which probably never ripened, and hence access: was 
allowed to the dog only to such enclosures as the corn had been removed 
from. No matter, custom wills that shooting shall commence on the Ist 
of September. When Pedro returned, like the dove to the ark of Noah, 
without having found, we went to another gateway and made another 
trial. But if a covey of partridges happened to be there, the good Pedro 
snuffed them at a distance of thirty paces, and once he had pointed them, 
he would have died of hunger, and the partridges also, before he or they 
would have thought of leaving the place. Upon occasions we pro- 
ceeded into the enclosure, quietly and with the utmost gravity, one after 
the other; taking our places in a line, at equal distances, one from the 
other ; after which we marched upon the game, the position of which was 
intimated by the direction of the dog’s muzzle. At the first sound of 
a partridge’s wings, at the first shot fired, Pedro lay down with his belly 
to the ground, as frightened to pick up the dead bird as to make the rest 
of the take flight. With the English, to fetch and carry is consi- 
dered a in a dog. As to the other sportsmen, the sound of a 
fowling-piece seemed to them like a clap of thunder ; they were petrified, 
nailed to the spot. Not one made a step forward, or a movement to the 
right or left, till their companion had reloaded—an operation which he 
d with with so much deliberation, as in the Prussian exercise 


would have sufficed to load and reload twelve different times. Then all 


started again, keeping in a line and in the same positions, till the whole 
covey had « got ae made its way over the hedge of the enclosure. As 
to me, I looked at what was going on, incapable of understanding or 

inating so formal, so disciplined, so mournful a pastime, firing from 
time to time a poor hap-hazard shot, with as much gravity and mourn- 
Sulness as my compamons. 

This sport amid enclosures, always the same thing over again, lasted 
two or three mortal hours. Who would have said to me that I should 
ever have called hours of sport hours of mortal dulness ? And that the 
first day too! But after a time we arrived at an open plain, level, with 
a clear horizon, no hedges or ditches, and diversified by cultivation. For 
the moment I felt myself in Brie, and seeing no more enclosures, | felt as 
happy as a bird whose cage has been to him. But, alas! there is 
no escape from the tyranny of custom in England. First of all, Pedro, 
my delight, was made fast and sent home. It was in vain that I asked 
for him to be permitted to remain; he was only used in enclosures. An- 
other dog, a very handsome and very good spaniel, was brought to uw by 
a reverend gentleman, a neighbour of my host’s, an agriculturist like him, 
and also a sportsman, who had trained his dog for the open country. I’ 
languished to eseape from the ranks and to be allowed to carry oma 
war of guerillas, even if I had to beat the potatoes and the clover with my 
feet-orthe butt-end of my gun. But the same eternal order of battle-was 

resumed’; we-were again disposed in a line, and had to march on at equal 
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distances, like recruits.at drill, and to stop as regularly whenever-one of 
the party discharged his fowling-piece. The same spaniel beat the 
country in front of the line. At last, wearied to death and seriously 
diseomposed by the weight of such heavy constraint, I sueceeded by a 
series of little oblique movements, skilfully dissimulated, in reaching the 
extremity of the line; and when I had no neighbour except’ on one side, 
I kept gaining in distance on the other, till at last, like a dishevelled 
comet launched from its planetary system, I fairly got out of the centre 
of gravity in which I had been so long forcibly restrained. I was free— 
I was my own master! Live free or die! I threw myself on my knees 
and thanked Heaven ! 

Turning my eyes in every direction in order to aseertain how I could 
best take advantage of the liberty which I had conquered, I perceived 
at no great distance from me a spacious field of beans, still erect, and 
presenting what appeared to be a favourable cover for game. Jtaliam, 
ftaliam! 1 hastened to the land of promise, and threw myself bodil 
amidst the alimentary pods destined for the nourishment of convicts a 
mere and whose sturdy stems reached up to the middle of my waist. 

had not made a few paces, before co, co, co, co coq, away went a fat phea- 
sant from beneath my feet. The beautiful bird, spreading out his golden 
wings to the sun, opening his tail like a fan, and lifting up his purple and 
azure head, rose about twenty feet from the ground, and then described a 
semicircle round me. My gun was pointed, I was carefully adjusting 
his exposed flank, my finger was on the trigger, when a loud voice called 
out at my ear, No! while a heavy hand held baek my arm. 


Le vilain retourne la téte, 
La colombe |’entend, part et tire de long. 


I turned round to see what ant had come to sting me in the heel, as 
the well-known fable has it: It was my host's gar er, who, seein 
em away so stealthily, he had sent after me, either for fear that 1 

dlose my way, or, more a in order to arrest the deserter and 
bring him back to prison. Nevertheless, as this good gendarme did not 
hold me by the collar, but kept at a respectful distanee after having let 
out his formidable No! I began to recover my assurance, and with it to 
continue my pilgrimage in the bean-field. Soon after, a hen pheasant 
got up, to whose person I showed due respeet, and then a fat old cock, 
like the first. Onee more my fowling-piece was raised to my shoulder, 
and my finger pressed the ingeen when another No! came from the old 
quarter, and the same heavy hand laid an embargo on my arm. 

The untoward monosyllable was uttered without anger or even exeite- 
ment, nay, almost in a respectful tone; and’ more in the manner of an 
official notice than of a reproachful menace. It was evidently an order 
that he was putting into force. Seeing; then, that the k was deter- 
mined to prevent all sport, I lo my crest, uncocked my fowling- 

lece, shouldered the useless arm, and walked forth from the field of 

— rabo entre piernas, like a dog that awaits punishment. The 

reverend sportsman came to meet me; he had seen my adventure from a 

distance, and hastened complacently to explain to me the origin of this 

terrible No!—this constitutional veto given to the keeper to prevent am 

old cock pheasant being killed on an open and licensed sporting day: 
02 
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“On the Ist of September,” he said to me, “ we kill idges ; on the 
lst of October, pheasants; and the 1st 2 Sites, a that is the 


custom. d , 

So that really and in sober earnest, in order to introduce the same dis- 
tinctions of rank among beasts that exist among men, and in order to 
establish a social hierarchy among game, English sportsmen deprive 
themselves of the greatest attraction that country sports possess —variety 
and the unknown. And this rule, like all others, becomes, from the 
‘moment it is admitted as such, so inflexible, that it does not even enter 
into the hts of an otherwise good, kind-hearted, hospitable man, to 
‘Gisfranchise his host from ‘such a penalty for a day, and to give to a 
stranger, who will not be in England on the Ist of October, the permis- 
sion to shoot a pheasant on the Ist of September. 

Alas! what pleasure in spoiling all that is agreeable, what harsh and 
fo ft manners! Upon contemplating such a state of things, I asked my- 
self, not where is the equality—for who does not know that England is the 
country of castes as much as India or Egypt ever were, and that the popu- 
Jation is composed of beds or layers cote men one upon another, like 
the beds of a tertiary formation ?—I asked myself, Where is liberty ? 
Inthe law, possibly so; but most assuredly not in the manners. The one 
is praiseworthy, the other is detestable. It is a powerful, magnificent 
secular tree, that holds forth promises of shade and peace, and yet under 
its branches nothing but rushes and brambles thrive, or as Werther Potier 
before said, “ L’on ne peut naturellement faire un pas sans s’emberlificoter 
les jambes.” How strange it is to see, on the one hand, such jealous efforts 

to gain and to preserve that personal independence which has for ages its 
proper and accepted name in legal language, the habeas corpus—so many 
guarantees obtained for the inviolable sanctity of the home; and, on the 
other hand, such a servile submission to the most puer i): exigencies of 
habit! One is really tempted to my turning Montesquieu’s definition 
upside down : “ The Sie gives to the English the liberty of making them- 
selves slaves to their manners.” Is it really credible that so great and 
so powerful a nation, which has given to the world so many men of genius, 
so many proud intellects, and such free thinkers; which has seen issue 
from its bosom Bacon, Hampden, Shakspeare, Locke, and Newton, should 
demean itself by such miserable trifles, unworthy of femmelettes (less than 
women), and yet making affairs of state of such; and, free by the laws 
which she has dontinebbll voluntarily degrading herself into servitude to 
manners and customs which she imposes upon herself? England is a 
country which requires to be seen, not to be dwelt in; to be admired in 
all things, to be imitated in few; where all may find much to instruct 
them, but none will find anything to please them. | And truly, when the 
next morning we bade -by to the good family of the county of Here- 
ford, which had no other fault than that of ‘being English and of living 
in English fashion, we could not help saying to the trees in their garden : 
“Unfortunates! how much are you to be pitied at having been planted 
there, and not to be able to go and flower elsewhere!” (There may be 
some justice in this long declamation against the tyranny of English 
social manners and customs, but as founded upon not being permitted to 
aa pheasant in September, it is based upon a most unsportsmanlike 
error. 
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STOKE DOTTERELL; OR, THE LIVERPOOL APPRENTICE, 
A HISTORY. 


IX. 


THE TIDE. 


STRANGE reports were circulated, from time to time, at Stoke Dotterell, 
as to the fortunes of Blake Whitmore. 

A tradesman, who had been to visit a relation at Epping, said that he 
had seen him at a great house near London, with horses and carriages at 


his dis and that he was tly its master. 

“ What made you think so asked hie friend. 

* Because I heard him,” replied the tradesman, ‘call from the top of 
the steps to.a groom, ‘ We shall none of us want the horses to-morrow, 
Thomas; but tell the coachman to bring round the carriage this evening 
at eight ;’ aud the groom touched his hat, and said, ‘ Yes, sir,’ I thought 
of going up to the door and asking to see him, but I was afraid that he 
would not like to be inquired after by a poor man like me.” 

“ You had no right to think so,” said his friend, ‘ for young Whit- 
more had never the least bit of pride about him.” 

“ Yes, but you never saw him as he is now,” rejoined the tradesman ; 
“‘ why, the house is as big as Sir Jonah’s, and handsomer a great deal.” 

“ And how did he look ?” 

“* Why pale, as usual, and rather thin.” 

Amongst the company, also, at a celebrated place of resort called the 
Dove, where a few of the electors of Stoke held nightly meetings for the 

urpose of settling the affairs of the borough, which—as they firmly 
nas a those of the nation and the world, it was confidentially, 
but very confidently, stated that he had been offered a high post wale 
government; but whether it was secretary-at-war, or one of the police 
magistrates, they were rather in doubt. 

His father alone could have told upon what substratum of truth these 
rumours rested, and he had no wish to make his son’s affairs the subject 
of conversation. 

Mr. Fairfield had often thought of his old friend Sir Thomas’s sugges 
tion, that he should give up his business and go abroad, In their 

easant evening reunions they frequently talked of it; while Ellen and 

lake might be seen, like chiefs before a battle, at a table covered over 
with maps, and were in deep consultation for hours upon every img 
nable route which might lead them to the sunny South. But Mr. F 
field had had the management of affairs too extensive or important to be 
- hastily transferred to others, 

The morning after one of these agreeable discussions upon the carte 
routicre de l’ Europe, he received a note from Lord Weybridge, desiring 
to see him at his official residence, on the subject, of some town prope 
which were likely to be required for throwing open a populous locality. 

When their immediate business was, disp of “What do our 
friends in the City think,” said Lord Weybridge, ‘of the present state of 
parties ?” : | 
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“We were glad, my lord,” replied Mr. Fairfield, “to see your 
majority.” : 
Our majority, Mr. Fairfield, had nearly ‘been ‘a defeat. We were 
deficient in good speakers. You smile, I see, and think, as others do 
(rightly, perhaps, in the main), that few speeches have ever gained a vote. 
This was more the case formerly than now. When there were only two 
t parties in the House, men’s minds were pretty sure to be made up; 
gt present, when we are split into sections innumerable; when there 
sare members who fancy that it argues a degree of superiority net to 
belong to any party ; and others who have not yet conscientiously deter- 
mined which section will best forward their individual interests, a few 
stray votes may be caught at. the moment by a good speech ; and it tells 
with the public. I do mot mean the flashy harangue that owes its bref 
success to personal invective—on the same principle, I suppose, that vege- 
tables are preserved in acids. I wish for no-such aid. The only speaking 
that can now produce any effect in parliament is that which tells us 
something we were not before acquainted with, and commands our atten- 
tion y a tone of sincerity and good sense. Do you know a Mr. Whit- 
more 


“T do, and esteem him highly,” said Mr. Fairfield. 

“So Sir Thomas Franklin told me,” said Lord Weybridge. “Can you 
give me any information as to his views ?” 

Mr. Fairfield stated im what way he had himself become acquainted 
with him; that he had intended to have given bim a share of his prac- 
tice, and to have considered him as replacing his son; that his respect for 
him daily increased ; and that, should his own retirement from business, or 
Mr. Whitmore’s being called to the bar, prevent his carrying his original 
intentions into effect, he should still always regard him.as one of his most 
valued friends, if not as an adopted child.” 

“‘ Then you will have no objection to introduce him to me ?” said Lord 
‘Wey bridge. 

‘He shall wait upon you, my lord, at any hour you will name.” 

“To-morrow morning, then, at eleven.” 

And Mr. Fairfield retired. 

“1 have been thinking,” said Ellen, in the evening, “‘ that it would be 
better to go into Germany first, and then, by the Tyrol or Styria, into 
Italy. 1 cannot fancy encountering the ‘Sa, mein Fraulein’ of the 
Germans after being used to the dolce ‘ Si Signorma’ of the South. But 
Iam sure, Mr. Whitmore, you must already have been upon the Conti- 
nent, or how could the routes be so familiar to you ?” 

“I might say just the same of yourself,” said Blake. ‘ Books and 
prints have now put all. who choose to consult them as much upon the 
ground as if they had themselves travelled over it. I have never been out 
of England but once. A captain from our little port of Stoke offered me 
@ passage to Havre, and while he was discharging and reloading, I ran 
up fora fortnight to Pans.” 

“Amd what did you think of it ?” asked Ellen. 

“Twas astonished and delighted. It was impossible to be otherwise. 
I found the people, as I expected, a great moral antithesis; but I went 
there:merely to be amused; and there were circumstances in which I was 
peculiarly fortunate. An old littérateur, whom (partly from ignoramee) 
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I -had paid rather liberally for some work upon which I had employed 
him at the royal library, showed his gratitude by procuring me an ad- 
mission to witness the reception of De Lamartine at the “Academy; a 
sight that I would not have missed on any account.” 

“ It must have been very interesting,” said Ellen. “And what was 
their great poet’s appearance ?” 

“ Ellen, my dear child,” interposed Mr. Fairfield, “we have got into 
a very bad habit of sitting up late. It cannot but injure yyour health; 
so ring for candles, and Mr. Whitmore will tell you all about the poet 
to-morrow.” 

On the morrow he had his interview with Lord Weybridge. 

After entering upon the objects of their meeting, “ I find, Mr. Whit- 
more,” said the minister, “that we have already had your support. They 
tell me that the article ‘On Some Events of the Session,’ which ap- 

in the last Edinburgh Review, was yours.” 

Mr. Whitmore acknowledged that he had written the paper referred 
to. That he had observed some very erroneous opinions were becoming 
prevalent upon the measures then under discussion, and he thought it de- 
sirable they should be corrected. 

** And you did us service,” said Lord Weybridge. “ I certainly believe 
that the statements you so ably made had considerable effect in reassuring 
some of our timid friends, and in staying the tendency to defection. Are 

ou disposed to devote yourself to public life as a profession ?” 

Blake explained that he had no private fortune, and scarcely anything 
to inherit, but that his previous reading and experience left little to be 
done in preparing for the bar, and as long as his views in that respect 
were not interfered with, he would do anything of which Lord Weybridge 
might think him capable. 

‘In short,” said the minister, “ you wish to have something to fall 
back upon. For the present you are right. Indeed, I do not know why 
I should tempt any one into the course I wish you to pursue. It has 
shortened my own life; and, if ambition is the charm, I can only say 
that, as far as it can contribute to happiness, I was never so happy as 
when I gained my first prize at Oxford.* But it is a noble game, and 
the stake is worth playing for. This, then, is what I propose. My 

rivate secretary, Mr. Lascelles, will very soon join the embassy at 
ienna. In the first instance, and till 1 can make some better arrange- 
ment for yourself, I should wish you to succeed him; and, when parlia- 
ment meets, I could bring you into the House for Selborough. Will these 
ns suit you?” 

Blake Whitmore fancied that the tide of his affairs was clearly at its 
flood, and though he did not very distiuctly understand what the duties 
of a private secretary involved}, he determined that, as far as it depended 
upon himself, Ais after life should not be bound in shallows. ‘To all, 


therefore, that had been proposed, he asseuted. 


—— —< 





* This was said by a deceased statesman: one of the greatest, and unquestion- 


ably the most eloquent, of our public men. 

¢t He might have consulted Sir Bulwer Lytton; though, to this case, the gifted 
baronet’s description would not, in all respects, apply. We recollect an instance 
of such an appointment being rejected as below his ambition by a young member 
of parliament, who now fills an office of some danger and difficulty, and of small 


emolument, in one of our colonies. 
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But we should be if any of our fair readers—(and we shall doubt- 
less have many)—shoul su that, in all these changes, ‘he had for- 
gotten Helen Pigott. His ion was based in feelings on his part, 
and in qualities on hers, which made it indestructible. It might be rent, 
‘a we may pierce through the Alpsthemselves ; but it was as unlikely to 
be destro as they are. He had learnt, however, as we have already 
seen, and in such a way as made it impossible to doubt its truth, the sub- 
stance of Henry’s letter to Sir Jonah Foster; and he deemed that it 
would be utter selfishness to influence her by his presence in a matter that 
seemed to involve her own future position in society, and the wishes and 
fortunes of her family. 

Still it was to her alone his thoughts of affection were constantly turned, 
and her image was never absent from the brilliant vista that appeared to 
be opening before him. 

He had latterly passed his evenings, as well as mornings, in London ; 
and as the period was approaching when his occupations would oblige 
him to be there almost entirely, he determined that, during the winter, 
he would be as much as possible with his friends at Wanstead. 


X. 


DINNER AND A DANCE. 


“T apmit,” said Mr. Keely to his niece, “that he behaved nobly on 
that dreadful night, which I can never think of without trembling ; and 
if you are determined to marry Mr. Pigott, I shall not object to it. I 
must only insist that your property shall be settled—as a great deal of it 
is already, by your father’s will—strictly upon yourself.” 

** Not all?” said Mary. 

“* Ay, all,” replied Mr. Keely, * except a house and furniture ; and the 
time may come when you will thank me for having recommended it.” 

But before anything irrevocable was done, it was determined that they 
should aecept an invitation which they had received from Mrs. Pigott. 
“We may as well see what they are like,” suggested Mr. Keely. 

The prospect of their visit produced something of a revolution at 
Abbey Grange. The apartments were rearranged under the tasteful 
supermtendence of Helen. Their servant Anne had the provisional 
assistance of that domestic impostor a “ professed cook.” Mr. Figg, the 
town waiter, was engaged en permanence as butler for a month—just as 
ladies on the eve of other important events engage a monthly nurse—and 
a — was invited to meet the expected guests at dinner a day or two 
after their probable arrival. 

Mr. Keely and his niece were delighted with Abbey Grange. To the 

“residents of a street in Liverpool, the house with its romantic aspect and 
its pretty garden, and the woods around it, and the rocky coast in the 
distance, had unaccustomed charms. At present, persons of their ample 
means would not reside in Liverpool at all; but the emigrations from the 
town to its beautiful neighbourhood were not then so general as they have 
since become. 

They were cordially welcomed. A feeling that we are promoting our 
own interests makes us uncommonly cordial ; and with better feelings 
Mary Redpyne drew towards Helen Pigott with a sister's attachment 
from the first. 
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eee een Cutan ee wholly engrossed with preparations for 
the dinner. 

When a neighbour is invited to dine with you in the country, it, does 
not follow that the individual will come because you wish it; on the 
contrary, there is sometimes a pleasure in thinking that the refusal will 
be an annoyance. Those who do come have generally some individual 
motive. 

It was thus in Mrs, Pigott’s case. Sir Jonah Foster came, because he 
was the friend and patron of her son, and because (encoureged by 
Henry) his passion—we do not call it affection—for Helen was indo- 
mitable. The rector, Dr. Digby, came, because he made a point of going 
wherever he should meet Sir Jonah ; but his wife would not come, Two 
of the five Miss Larkinses came, because they had heard that the rich Mr. 
Keely was a widower. Mr. Bam came, because he was Sir Jonah’s great 
supporter in the borough; Mrs. Bam, because (contrary to the: usual 
course of things) she was obliged to do whatever her husband wished; 
and Mrs. Freelove came, because she was too amiable to refuse anybody. 

Mrs. Pigott was very much gratified to find that the rector had ac- 
cepted her invitation, for he was somewhat exclusive, and was looked 
upon as one of the notabilities of the neighbourhood. He was a tall, 
dark, handsome man—*“ much like the son of Kish that lofty Jew”—was 
not beyond middle age, of polished manners, well-informed, and related 
to nobility. No one ever dressed more carefully; but he was as change- 
able in his costume as his opinions, One day inclining to the evangelical 
—and then he clothed himself as plainly as a servant out of livery when 
‘his family” are in mourning. At another time, while dallying with 
tractarianism, he wore a shovel hat, a peculiar kind of silk waistcoat, and 
** bishops’ boots ;” and it is difficult to say how far he might have gone 
in this direction, had it not been for the ridicule he encountered in con- 
sequence of having covered his altar with certain brocaded silks, They 
had formed part of the dresses of a deceased old lady; and, having been 
recently sold by auction, were unfortunately recognised by many of his 
parishioners as Mrs. Peacock’s petticoats, This trivial circumstance 
drove him back towards orthodoxy ; and the peculiar silk waistcoat was 
replaced by plain kerseymere. But whatever might be his changes of 
dress or of doctrine, and with all his foibles, Dr. Digby was a alae. 
A man of active benevolence ; and, as a clergyman, regardful of his 
duties. He certainly sometimes contended that the Church was not 
merely a ministration but a power, and a power that ought to be in- 
ereased ; but we may hope that—in his hele at least—it would not have 
been very dangerous. His only strong antipathy was an untitled 
reformer. 

Having determined upon her guests, numerous were the consultations 
between Mrs. Pigott and her monthly butler, 

“ Pray, Figg,” she said, “ how many will the dining-table accommo- 
date ?” 

‘Only twelve, ma’am, if we are to have room to pass with the 
dishes.” 

‘¢ Then let me see: there’s Sir Jonah, one; and the rector, two; 
and Mrs. Freelove, three; and Mr. Keely and his niece, five. Five ?— 
let me be sure ;—yes, five: and the Bams, seven; and the two Miss 
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Larkinses iapnantliiany end enpont, eleven. Bless:me! :we are. one 
short.” And again she counted them upon her fin “ Helen will 
not come down to dinner.” (She pleaded ill-health.) “Who can I 
possibly ask? It will never do to mvite Mr. Camp,—e man who has 
oserved them:at his counter.” (This was said aside.) “Oh! there’s the 

who is with the reading party from Cambridge. Be ready, 
, to take a note to him immediately.” 






Fi 








, the undisciplined nature of her forces, the bashi-bazouks 
.of the kitchen as well as the sideboard, the great event did not go off so 
badly as might have been expected. It is true that Mrs. Prudence 
Good, the lodging-house keeper and pastrycook, to whom the prepara- 
tion of several of the side-dishes had been entrusted, had not despatched 
them from her domicile so as to arrive exactly at the moment they 
should have been apon the table; and one of the flues in the kitchen 
— gone wrong, the boiled turkey had been partially peppered with 
“‘ blacks;” and the turbot might have been hotter; but im time the 
dinner -was very respectably served by the perspiring Mr. Figg, and the 
company were in time duly marshalled pretty nearly as it was intended 
they should have been. There were the usual ‘‘ Have the goodness, 
Mr. Bam, to divide the ladies.” —‘ Sir Jonah, this is your seat.”—“ May 
I trouble you, Dr. Digby, tosay grace ?”—“ Amen !” —“ Figg, the soup- 
need And then the great business of the day commenced. Mrs. 

igott had been overheard to say that if the dishes to be supplied by 
Mrs. Prudence Good should not arrive from Stoke in time for the 
second course, she should certainly faint. They did not arrive in time, 
but she did not faint; she was too much occupied. 

The monthly butler was assisted by the servants of Sir Jonah, Mrs. 
Freelove, and Mr. Bam; and though they conducted themselves in a 
very proper and dignified manner, they evidently regarded Mr. Figg’s 
, exities with an air of malicious superiority. When, in removing a 
dish, for instance, he had knocked off the top of a decanter which stood 
by Pigott, Sir Jonah’s man very coolly replaced it by an empty 
one, at.the very moment that Henry was asking Sir Jonah to take wine 
with him. Mr. Bam, too, radical as he was, was so delighted at being 
asked to take wine with the rector, that in reaching at a bottle, he 
seriously damaged, and had indeed nearly overturned—to the horror of 
Figg—a splendid obelisk occupying the place of a centre-piece, which 
had been ingeniously constructed by Mrs. Prudence Good with no more 
durable materials than threads of barley-sugar. 

While these, the principal performances, were going forward, there 
was what some, perhaps, might have considered a very pleasant accom- 
=, at the lower end of the room. Mr. Figg hada son, who was, 

some short time, in the service of a lady residing in the neighbour- 
hood, in the character of one of those little pests called a page ; ‘but he 
had been discharged on account of too great a propensity for having a 
finger in the “family jars.” His father, with a laudable regard for his 
future welfare, was in the habit of asking permission to briug his boy 
wherever he went on duty, as well for assistance.as improvement ; and 
-as'the young gentleman might be had (buttons included) for the very 
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umoderate scharge of .a shilling, the request was generally acceded to. 
At; present he was occupying himself at a small ht from 
Mrs. Pigott’s dressing-room as auxiliary to the sideboard— where he 
was indefatigable in producing an agreeable rattling of knives and forks, 
varied occasionally by the sound of a broken glass or two; a kind of 
movement that answered the double purpose of giving a brilliant indis- 
tinetness to the conversation, and of acting with a very peculiar effeet 
‘pon gentlemen who were bilious, or upon ladies whose temperament 


was nervous. 
The conversation was as animated and intellectual as it usuallyis.at 


banquets of this description. 

While the decanters were making their first after-dinner promenade, 
“Pray, Mrs. Pigott,” inquired Sir Jonah, “where did you get those 
handsome candelabra which stand in the corners behind you ?” 

“ Those, Sir Jonah, were amongst the fancies of your old friend my 
poor dear husband. The pillars were the lower posts of a very finely- 
carved oak bedstead, which were slightly altered, and branches be lights 

upon the tops.” 

‘‘ Ah!” said the baronet, “that accounts for it; but I mever before 
knew the exact meaning of the twinkling of a bedpost.” And so 
brilliant a joke from the only titled guest was, of course, well received. 
We should be satisfied if the great man of a party would never make a 
worse, 

At last the dinner was finished; and, after sundry settling of their 
dresses, and the interchange of some expressive looks, as if something 
were about to take place at which they had better not be,present, the 
ladies retired; and though the subsequent conversation which amused 
our forefathers on such occasions is now ‘happily .unknown—except 
amongst.a certain class of railway directors and persons of a similar tone 
of morality—it was remarkable to see how much restraint appeared to 
have been removed. 

After speaking of the state of his schools, and expressing a doubt as 
to the expediency of any system of education but his own, the doctor re- 
peated the opinion of a great political economist, that no grave or serious 
question should ever be discussed after a generous meal; for if done well, 
it was bad for the body, and if not done well, it was bad for the mind. 
To show his sincere belief in this comfortable doctrine, he yielded himself 
to the enjoyment of some excellent filberts, and to a state of mental and 
physical repose; not so profound, however, but that his faculties would 
easily have been recalled into activity by a proposed enereachment upon 
the glebe, or a doubt as to apostolical succession. 

When .the rector had retired within himself, and was in a platonic kind 
of reverie, “‘ They tell me, Mr. Keely,” said Sir Jonah, “that you are 
immensely rich: how do you mercantile gentlemen make so much 

’ aad 

‘‘T am not ashamed to say, Sir Jonah, that my fortune was chiefly 
realised as a wholesale drysalter in Manehester,’’ answered Mr. Keely, 
with a quietness that would have done honour to a Brummel. 

“How extraordinary!” ejaculated Sir Jonah—‘how very : extra- 
ype. I can hardly conceive it possible that a property such as yeu 
are said to possess can have been extracted from smoked hams and red- 


herrings.” 
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Morally—impossible,” said Mr. Cube ; who, had he used the phrase at 

| i es tae te a 
€ 





a later period, might 

ioe mety 1H laughed; and Mr. K with like 
Mr. an ; and Mr. Keely, wi i i 
pride at being able novel the ignorance of a oni, explained that 
the articles he had dealt in were the dyeing materials used by manufac- 
turers, and not the comestibles which had been so delicately alluded to. 

“And how was I to know that?” rejoined Sir Jonah; “if men of 
business use such ridiculous and unintelligible terms, are other men 
bound to comprehend them ?” 

‘‘T hear,” said Henry, wishing to restore the equanimity of his friend 
and owe “that you are sure of your election for the , 

“ Yes,” he replied, “if there is any faith in man. They tell me that 
the revised lists show an unquestionable majority ; and 1 have secured 
Camp by having him put into the commission for the county. Recollect, 
Mr. , that as soon as you inform me of having completed 

at Warehill, your name will also be added. The lord-lieutenant, 
ides being with us in politics, is my particular friend, and I have 
merely to express my wishes.” 

= Thank you, Sir Jonah,” said Mr. Bam; “ but do not be too sure of 
Mr. Camp. 

The rigid John Camp, that inflexible person, 


as he was called (in one of the squibs attributed to young Whitmore at 
the last election), will do whatever comes into his head at the time. He 
affects to be the Borough Aristides.” 

“Ah! we know what that means,” said Sir Jonah. ‘A Borough 
Aristides is Aristides the Just—just as long as it does not interfere with 
his private interests. But there can be no doubt as to who is the Borough 
Demosthenes,” bowing to Mr. Bam, who bowed so profoundly in return 
as not to see that Sir Jonah, while glancing at Henry Pigott, regarded 
his “talented supporter” (as he usually designated him) with somewhat 
of a contemptuous smile. 

During this colloquy—much of which was only made audible to a 

rivileged circle—the rector, with his filberts and his sherry before him, 
wisely remained in a state of agreeable repose. 

Coffee was now announced, and they joined the ladies in time to 
interrupt similar interchanges of kindly feeling on their part, as well’ as 
to relieve Mrs. Freelove from the fatigue of defending everybody. 

The next great event was a ball, or rather, as Mrs. Pigott affected, 
with modest precision, to call it, ‘a small quadrille party.” To this the 
whole of the Misses Larkin were invited, and two Miss Camps—but 
without papa or mamma (people bear such things where society is in a 
state of transition); and the Danses Miss Pennivant, who was stay- 
ing at the boarding-house; and a distinguished party from Bath—the 
'Beaumonts, who were connected with the secretary of Lord Monteagle ; 
‘and all the reading party from Cambridge; and two of the young 
_ Framptons, though their parents and the Pigotts did not visit; together 
“with some of those more obscure individuals who, either from the un- 
"aristocratic aspect of their names, or their known insignificance, are 
“usually included in an “ &e., &c.” 
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: Mrs. Prudence Good was again called upon to produce the. highest 
efforts of her art; and the forms totally unlike anything in ‘ earth, or 
air, or ocean,” which she produced in jelly and blanc-mange, and cakes 
and cream—and which entirely covered the supper-table—were beyond 
whatever “the most fertile imagination” could have conceived. i 
with halyards as thick as their cables, and sails as solid as their bulwarks ; 
horses that seemed to have been born wind-galled, and with bent legs; 
forts with walls not so high as the soldiers who were storming them ; 
and flowers which no botanist could have classed, were amongst the least 
extravagant of her inventions. Sir Jonah had privily su ed to Mrs. 
Good, when, with the pride of a great artist, she showed him what: she 
had done, that to all these she should add the figure of a gentleman, 
with a ham in one hand and “ten thousand pounds” in the other; but, 
oo some mischief, “ upon this hint” a did not act. 

o Mary Redpyne, who had been prevented by her mother’s religious 
opinions from taking part in such amusements, and who. had learnt the 
figures of a quadrille by tact and by stealth, the ball was indeed an 
enjoyment. Her expressive features were radiant with pleasure. For 
the moment she was as happy as if she had been on the deck of the 
Cherub; and, as she moved with light and graceful ease, everybody 
declared that Henry Pigott ought to consider himself a lucky fellow, for 
that she was “ a fortune in herself.” 

It was not to be expected, however, that all would run on smoothly. 
One of the failing incidents of Mrs. Pigott’s party was a want of space. 
In the early stages of society at Stoke, dinners were confined to the 
family circle, with the occasional addition of a friend or two, and other 
evening reunions were given at the public rooms, for in those days 
Stoke was a watering-place. Abbey Grange, though a mile from the 
town, partook of the usual character of its internal accommodations ; 
indeed, our domestic architecture generally, during the war—(in the 
days of George IIL.)—was both internally and externally of a very 
mesquin order. On the night we now record, the drawing-room was 
devoted to dancing ; the dining-room to tea and supper; and the onl 
other apartment (which was a small room near the door) was filled wit 
the superfluous coverings of the guests, together with such articles of 
furniture as it was desirable to stow away; and it was here that the 
Hon. Miss Pennivant, who “could not live without her rubber,” was 
obliged to cut-in at the only table which could be provided for her. On 
a sofa near the card-table Jay, wrapt in not inaudible slumbers, a young 
gentleman of the name of Bagge ;—the innumerable hats piled above his 
head and shoulders might have been taken for black cherubs watchin 
over his repose. He had been out shooting the whole of the day, an 
looked forward to Mrs. Pigott’s refreshments as what Paul de Kock calls 
a “ déjetiner soupatoire.” In the mean time, yielding to his fatigues, he 
had come to annoy the whist-players. Miss Pennivant, whose jc) om 
had just been tried by the payment of seven points lost through her 
partner’s stupidity, declared that it was no longer sufferable; and ex- 
claiming in general terms against the society of ill-bred persons, she took 
refuge in the dancing-room. But this, like many other changes both 
social and political, was not for the better. She was just able to get 
within the entrance, when a couple of waltzers, moving with more of 














agility tham grace, approached to where she was resisting, with some 
difficulty, the from without. The lady’s head rested, as usual, 
on her left shoulder; but his right ees thrown forward in 
am angular position of v unusual extent, , in the frenzy of his 
whirling enthusiasm, rw Ao from the upper end of the iat like a 
avalanche, he struck against Miss Pennivant, and she fell 
backwards. This might have been borne; but her cap and wig’ fell 
backwards also; and, turning round in horror, she found herself sup- 
in the arms of the -hateful Mr. Bagge. The laugh that. fol- 

owed was too much. Her good breeding obliged her to acknow- 
ledge his services; but she did it with a curtsey, by which a more sen- 
sitive than Mr. Bagge would have beeu annihilated. She then 
to the cloak-room, and, without waiting for conveyance or escort, 
returned on foot to “the boarding-house” at Stoke, im a frame of mind 
that threatened to deprive the neighbourhood for ever of that consider- 
able portion of its nobility which was included in her own time-honoured 


Take it altogether, however, the visit to Abbey Grange was thought, 
those most interested, to have been very satisfactory. Mary was 
with the Pigotts and their acquaintances, and delighted with the 
neighbourhood; and Mr. Keely had all a merehant’s respect for rectors, 
magistrates, aud country baronets who could put people into the com- 
mission of the peace by the mere expression of a wish. | 

So they returned home with feelings that advanced Henry very con- 
siderably in the progress of his suit. 

“E sir,” said Mr. Macness, one day that he was dining with him, 
‘you have not made a bad business of it. Now, how much do you sup- 
pose Miss Redpyne’s fortune will amount to ?” 

Henry thought it might be about seventy thousand pounds. 

“ More, sir—more! You have not calculated, this time, with vour 
usual accuracy. It will ultimately be nearer a hundred thousand. You 
are not aware that remittances will, sooner or later, be made for the pro- 
perty invested in America. You have risen at once to wealth by gomg 
up @ bricklayer’s ladder.” 

‘Buti I understand,” said Henry, “that it is strictly settled.” 

“ And. what does that signify? Settled, sir! Egad, I think that 
with sucha girl, and sueh an income, you ought to consider yourself 
fortunate, settled or not. Besides, if you are the kind husband you 

to be; it will be just the same as if it were your own. That 
Ln Samm have it'in the bank, and they will let you draw it as you 


“* But suppose she should die?” 

“And can you marry Mary Redpyne speculating upon her death? 
Don't: lower: yourself’ in. my good opinion, Henry. Take her as-you 
may; aud trust that the same Providence which has given you such a 
blessing will watch over her as long as you live. There are fifty ways of 
taking care of yourself.” 

“Kyad,” said the worthy Scotchman, as Henry closed the door on his 
departure, “Tam afraid that he’s but a selfish fellow after all. I begin 
tobe that I have agreed to his arrangements.” 

The-only palliation we can-urge on his behalf is the painful but not 
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ps profound truth that all men are selfish. We differ only in degree ; 
it would seem as though we had ceased to be amiable as well as pure 
from the moment of our first parents’ fall. 

A profane wit makes Adam exclaim, after quarrelling with the serpent, 
** C"est incroyable! nous ne sommes encore que trois étres raisonnables 
sur la terre, et nous sommes déja deux qui ne pouvons nous. souffrir. 
Qiu’est-ce que nous ferions donc si nous etions quatre? Nous ferions 
le diable—a quatre.” 





THE RHINE. 
BY MARY ©. F. MONCK. 


Tue Rhine! the Rhine! the glorious Rhine! 
Its name inspires this lay of mine ; 

There is no land like the shore it.laves, 

No waters shine like its foamy waves. 

To its vine-clad hills, and its castled slopes, 
Cling the exiled wanderer’s dearest hopes; 
And in my prayers on a foreign strand, 


Are yearning thoughts of my fatherland, 
And the Rhine! the Rhine! 


I know where the lindens droop and sway 
By the glassy reaches, night and day; 
And the humblest weed that springeth there, 
ing no charm to earth or air, 
Is more to me than the costliest 
That graces a monarch’s diadem, 
For by those lindens a few white stones 
Mark the graves of my kindred’s bones, 
By the Rhine! the Rhine! 


The Rhine! the Rhine! ah! how hath past 
The tide of life sinee I saw thee last ? 
The boy who laved in thy golden tide— 
The passionate youth by his loved one’s side— 
And now a man on a foreign shore, 
Dymg to see thy face once more, 
h toil and sorrow, despair and pain, 

The song of thy is in my brain, 

Ah Rhine! sweet. Rhine! 
Ah Rhine! bright Rhine! at morn and eve 
There’s one who comes to thy shore to grieve, 
But her bitter tears may fall in vain— 
I never shall tread thy again. 
In a foreign land I faint and die, 
In a stranger soil my dust shall Jie; 
And the latest prayer of my heart shall be, 


For my love and Mer elon d, Poor thee, 
y glorious Rhine ! 
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FRANCE AND ITS HOPES. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Tae alliance of France and England for a defensive object of the 
utmost importance to the great European family, causes many to lose 
sight for the moment of the progress and position of our ally. We are 
surprised to find under a ruler who crushes political outbreaks that the 
popular action is more extended than before in the arts of improvement 
and peace. We see a great development of the national resources, and 
confidence where but a little time since all was mistrust and confusion. 
The existing system of rule, although arbitrary, has performed miracles. 
Paris is no longer political France. The thirty-six millions beyond the 
barriers are now to be reckoned as possessed of their share of influence 
in deciding the choice of a ruler. Venality or republicanism within a 
small compact limit no longer marshal their followers to meet and plot 
away preceding forms of government at their own wild will. The nght 
of participation in the choice of their rulers being acknowledged by the 
reception of the suffrages of all the people, obtains confidence in return 
to a system which, while it admits their local importance, establishes in- 
ternal peace and protects industry. The people find that the government 
exists for all, and therefore give it support. What but this interpretation 
can be put upon the tender of the sums by individuals in private life for 
the loans recently opened, leaving the money-jobbers and scrip-mongers in 
arrear ? Not only floes this speak extraordinary confidence, it tells of the 
peace and industry that have lisa the causes of great private accumula- 
tions, and of the alteration of manners and views during a long period of 
tranquillity in the country parts of the kingdom, despite change, trouble, 
and revolution in the capital. 

We were no strangers to France in the days of her humiliation, when, 
under the rule of the last Bourbons,"foreign armies trod her soil. Our 
sojourn of years made the people of that time, and their mades of thiuk- 
ing, familiar. Since that renowned era we have continued to observe, 
with no small degree of interest, the conflicting opinions of the different 
factions which disturbed its tranquillity during the passage into eternity 
of an entire generation. Many temporary traits of character flickered 
before the vision during that period, and passed away. These belonged 
rather to petty factions than to any considerable body of the nation, and 
some were of a character almost too insignificant for record. The changes 
since the belligerent era of the first Napoleon seem scarcely credible, they 
were so sudden and evanescent. During their continuance the manners 
and habits of thinking were ever varying, and the former by no means 
improved, but there is no doubt that those habits and modes of thinking 
tended to the pursuits of commerce and industry—that Frenchmen, in 
short, are at present more rational and pacific than formerly. If less en- 
thuiastic, less elevated and chivalrous, they have become better men of 
business, and more inclined to friendship. We do not know them as well 
as we ought to do, and the French do not yet know us, despite our more 

t intercourse. We are often unconsciously imitators of each other 
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in matters by which we are mutually benefited, and yet our difference of 
character is as strongly defined as ever. 

How dissimilar from the Frenchmen of the present day were those we 
encountered after passing across the plain of St. Denis. That plain 
had then the aspect of a waste. We remember directing our horse to- 
wards some ploughmen turning up black shapeless lumps with the 
coulter, and kicking them on one side. These were horses’ heads not 
wholly divested of integument, that had been buried the year before after 
the échting between the French and Russians beyond the barriers, 
Eleven years afterwards there were flourishing trees from new plan- 
tations again upon that plain, the avenues that were originally there 
having been cut down and burned by the allied armies. ‘Twenty years 
more and we entered the good city of Paris, no longer over a paved road 
along green avenues in a slow diligence, but over a road of iron, with the 
speed of the wind, making all that had passed resemble a dream, or an 
imaginary tale of bygone perished things. Paris no longer resembled 
what it was when we first knew it. It far surpassed in magnificence the 
former city. Then in “old Paris,” if it may be so called, foreign mili- 
tary thronged the streets, and sullen glances were exchanged, and the 
Bourbon ruled all, covered by a hundred and fifty thousand men of the 
allied armies. If London has improved since that time, Paris has im- 
proved sevenfold. If we have built wider streets, and planted nobler 
parks, we must not name our edifices with those of Paris, where purity of 
architectural taste vies with solidity of construction. In former times 
the people of the other countries on the Continent used to say, “ There 
is but one Paris ;” they may repeat the same remark now with more 
justice. Our countrymen there, on the contrary, are unchanged in their 
habits and conduct. They seem now as they did of old, when in the 
French capital. They still herd together, and, except those who visit 
the Bourse, comparatively few in number, they are as great strangers to 
the French institutions as they are to those of the time of George I. 
We fear railways will not mend the matter. Men can travel farther, 
and proportionally increase their pseudo-knowledge with the increase of 
surface traversed—the knowledge of a superfices attained from deep 
cuttings and the summit of dykes—so that in fancy they return fully 
qualified for discussions at a travellers’ club, 

To return. We see so much of the effect of the French revolution on 
Western Europe, that the good and evil of that tremendous, but not un- 
foreseen, convulsion become a study when viewed in regard to their effects 
upon the progress or retrogradation of the people, not of France alone, 
but of the neighbouring states. How large a portion of the evils which 
accompanied that event might have been avoided, if the request to put it 
down had not been made to foreigners at the solicitation of the princes, 
to whom the king fell a victim? But the inquiry is superfluous, because 
it would be now without a purpose. 

Whatever may be said of the present government of France, its popur 
larity cannot be doubted—a popularity grounded upon the pacific state 
it has upheld in its domestic relations, The present system, too, by 
uniting the larger Proporta of the popular will in its favour, renders 
France a more powerful bar to the extension of Cossack rule, ever seek~ 
ing to be universal. Should Prussia or Austria be compelled at a future 
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time to resign a portion of territory to preserve the remainder from 
Russian domination,* this is hayn samerer . France will in such a contin- 
lead in support of it that irresistible war of opinion for carryin 

eet hich many of the German petty states have feelings saliteattarans 
and, as well as Italy, only await the support of a great power. A confla- 

tion once kindled, it will be difficult to extinguish. This event will 
not happen until Germany ceases to be the dupe of Northern barbarism 
by losing its characteristic stolidity, and discovering its real interest. 
Prussia and the Bund will find the folly of the game they now play when 
too late. The alliance of the people everywhere must thus be with 
France and England, because no other can be formed. The present in- 
terest of the powers most concerned is therefore obvious. It is unfortu- 
nate that the obvious nature of a measure has often no weight where one 
mind is absolute dictator. It is one of the safeguards of public freedom 
that tyranny is subject to obscurities of vision which scarcely ever visit 
the rest of the world. 

In England, liberty was the work both of peers and commoners. Nobility, 
or what the French would style the “ noblesse,” ceased to exist here in in- 
tegrity soon after the Restoration. Peers, merely titular nobles, have been 
continually created; but nobles are not necessarily peers, though they are 
confounded in vulgar opinion. In tracing the results of the French revo- 
lution, the real extinction of the xoblesse was early in the date of that 
event after the extinction of their power. When the renown and property 
of the old noblesse of France are considered, without reference to those 
who, from narrowness of pecuniary circumstances, resided in the provinces, 
their early extinction surprises, from the non-recollection of the fact that 
the crown had absorbed all their power and influence long before. The 
remained exclusives, unsoiled by contact with the aristocracy of ow | 
and intellect. They were only appendages to the court ; the prestige of 
the noble had lost all hold on the attachment of the people. The nobles 
were destitute of the true knowledge of their position. They would fain 
be as their fathers had been. The fers état, or third estate, and the crown 
were the real possessors of political influence. The third estate comprised 
men of literature, lawyers, merchants, and all engaged in trade, manu- 
factures, or agriculture, down to the smaller farmers—a powerful and 
compact body, strong in union of numbers, enlightenment, and wealth. 
The noblesse, though politically cyphers, affected to despise the third 
estate. A nobleman would sometimes condescend to submit to a marriage 
with the rich daughter of a plebeian, in defiance of the acknowledged 
degradation, falsifying, in fact, the lofty pretensions of his order. This 
did not pass without observation among a people peculiarly awake to 
similar inconsistencies. Their ignorance was another lowering thing 
when hauteur of carriage was the order of time. Continually at the 
heads of offices, they were ridiculed for their non-acquaintance with their 
duties. ‘To be ridiculed was ever in France to lose influence, if not to 
become despised. At length the ¢iers état thought it not at all desirable 
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* This is no improbable thing if Prussia become the close ally of Russia. 
Among the papers of the Archduke Constantine at Warsaw, one was found con- 
taining a plan for the invasion of Hungary, drawn up by Colonel Proudzinski, by 


the order of the Archduke. Austria was then in Russian alliance! 
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to be confounded in anything with the nobility. It had its own distinctive 
character to maintain, while the pride of the nobles was wounded on 
seeing the vacuum caused by their own incapacity filled by the learned 
and men of the law, whom they hated. Certain offices conferring titles 
became marketable among other corruptions of the time, somewhat like 
our baronetcies in the time of James 1. The purchasers of such posts 
were reprobated by the tiers état, which was essentially the people, and 
that same estate governs opinion in France to this hour, although no more 
alike in name. Thus the real nodbdesse were not merely titular. They 
were the old gentry of the nation, who could show a certain number of 
descents. In no country but England is this distinction misunderstood : 
a peer is called a nobleman here. He may be made a peer for his ser- 
vices, legal, naval, or military, and his posterity may become noble by 
time, but he cannot himself be noble unless born so. In England the 
House of Peers is only partially noble ; the old gentry are the true nobility 
of the country, proving their descent for two or three centuries, or at 
least from the time of the Heralds’ visitations ceasing, or 1609. In 
France, therefore, among the noble, precedence was not given to title, but 
to birth. The nodlesse were only the three hundredth part of the popu- 
lation. 

The French nobility, the first in Europe for descent, began to decay 
some considerable time before the revolution. Many impoverished, re- 
sided in obscurity on their properties. Extravagance ruined others. As 
many poor as rich were reckoned in its ranks. ‘The crown had long be- 
fore absorbed the influence and power of the nobles as a body, together 
with the privileges of the provincial bodies and municipalities, It held 
the rein in its own hands. Hence the royalty and the democracy con- 
stituted all the real power, nor did the democracy grudge at last leaving 
the power in the monarch’s hands, provided the noblesse were excluded, 
for whom it had no sympathies. The sovereign, therefore, became abso- 
lute. Had the three last monarchs of the Bourbon race been men wise 
enough to know how to govern, the revolution would in all probability 
not have occurred so soon, or the popular predominance have manifested 
itself in a manner much less violent. 

Despotism had little influence in controlling opinion, however severe 
it exhibited itself towards action. There was much freedom in the com- 
munication of ideas, the inevitable effect of which upon action was over- 
looked by the crown. The liberty which is commonly supposed to have 
been generated at the revolution, belonged to a much earlier period in 
French history, and to the states-general at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, of which that body was afterwards deprived. The 
notion of a divine monarchical right constituted a stronger security for 
the throne, seconded as it was by the superstition of the day, than any 
simple notion of blind obedience to the temporal power could possibly have 
done, when that power became adverse to the national feeling. When 
the revolution occurred, the nobles had become of small moment. The 
crown held the power, but the third estate comprised the intellect, opinion, 
and wealth of the nation. It was an enlightened body, which, if not pos- 
sessing civil liberty, was not ignorant of its leading principles, besides 
being in feeling perfectly independent. Compression from without, and 
the weakness of an attenuated monarchy, whose promises were not to be 
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trusted for twenty-four consecutive hours, occasioned the reaction, ulti- 
mately 80 pregnant’ with crime and misery. In the struggle between the 
crown and the demo , the monarchy felt unequal to the crisis, and was 
detected intriguing with foreign enemies while making plausible profes- 
sions to the people. Then came anarchy, the reign of party, the assump- 
tion of the sole authority by the city of Paris, the inhabitants of France out 
of the capital being ra bl and unable to realise “ ideas of their own 
in regard to the government, for both under the Bourbons and Louis 
Philippe the paucity of electors nullified any real expression of the popular 
feeling. Paris ruled all, democratic, consular, imperial, royal, anarchical, 
and republican; they were the inhabitants of Paris who decided for all 
France, the thirty-six millions of souls in which desired at length to 
have some voice. They did not relish a government continually replaced 
by means of intrigues, or through the rabble of the metropolitan city, in 
which they had little or no influence. Louis Napoleon saw this, and took 
advantage of the feeling. It was a constitutional act to appeal to all 
France, and he was repaid by the popular confidence. If the French 
people are contented with the mode in which he exercises his authority, 
who has a rigat to complain? His system has the merit of keeping 
down the turbulent spirits of the capital, which held the neighbouring 
countries, arbitrarily governed, in a continual state of alarm, without 
benefiting ¢nemselves, exhibiting scenes of domestic violence and blood- 
shed under the pretence of establishing free principles, and showing that 
they were as little acquainted with those principles as rulers that had never 
heard their name. 

If the conduct of Louis Napoleon has not been justifiable in taking 
the government, France and Europe have profited by the measure. 
Though an act by no means harmonising with the notions of English- 
men, yet by the internal tranquillity that reigns throughout his empire 
he has benefited Europe, and England more particularly. Nations as 
well as individuals sometimes profit by the good that comes out of evil. 

France has only two parties at present, as she had under Louis XVI. 
—-the throne and people. She has no nobility in the sense of her old 
noblesse, nor will there ever be again a privileged order in that country. 
There may be a legislative distinction for legislative purposes alone. 
Frenchmen say truly that every man is naturally entitled to be uncontrolled 
by a class owing its assumption to the recollection of dubious progenitor- 
s i There must be an equality in citizenship. This deep-rooted 
feeling in the hearts of the people has been the guide to the conduct of 
Louis Napoleon in his measures. He will not, as his uncle did, create 
an order of men to whom time can alone impart dignity, and who give 
not even gratitude in return. Even if nobility in the Frenchman’s sense 
were not the work of time, the principle of personal equality would still 
be the leading star of the popular destiny. That star was seen low in 
the horizon before the revolution, but brightly since, amidst the vicissi- 
tudes of threescore years. Steadily valued amid corruption, anarchy, 
licentiousness, despotism, bastard-constitutionalism, imperialism, royalty, 
and idealogy, round again to imperial government, the feeling yet sur- 
vives unchanged. 

France has not only advanced, but has become less bellicose. We do 
not think the presexit war is loved in Franee any more than here, but it 
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is looked bogs as a necessity which sooner or later would have to be 
. The country has stood firm under shocks that would have 


encounte 
shaken public credit here to its foundation. The continual increase of 


revenue, the spread of intelligence, and constant improvement, show 
how certainly, where they are suffered to be carried out, the innate 
strength and welfare of nations wait upon the advance of the masses in 
intelligence and industry. The French ascribe all this to their revolu- 
tion, the excesses of which, the wars that followed, and later changes, 
preventing until now its salutary effects from becoming developed, 
This may in a certain sense be true. Now that so many years have 
passed since that event, it might not be an unprofitable task, for some 
one well qualified, to examine this point with coolness and impartiality. 
There is no elementary devastation in the tropical climates, not even the 
ruin when the hurricane has died away, and the lurid darkness of the 
heavens been dispersed, nature resuming her accustomed tranquillity, that 
does not exhibit from amid its wrecks some correspondent advantage, ul- 
timately favourable to man, in the dispersion of a plague-tainted atmo- 
sphere or the cessation of some reptile or insect destruction. The revolu- 
tion which shook Europe to its centre aroused it from a long lethargy, 
imparted a stimulus to progress, awoke war, and was succeeded by a long 
peace. An increased commerce followed, and introduced comforts un- 
known half a century before, advancing the masses in intelligence and 
industry, and conferring a more enlarged power upon the people. Had the 
French people not possessed that enlarged power, they could not have 
been solicited to confer it by the present Emperor. 

The throne and the people in France are equally sequences of the 
revolutionary progress, even if the power of the people be in abeyance. 
No semblance exists with the throne and people under the old Bourbon 
dynasty; they are far in advance of that system, They stand high 
in the respect and the hopes of some nations, and in the fears of others. 
The late French notion of liberty, supposed by some to be erroneous, 
because it does not meet English views, being less of a popular than of a 
conventional or rather social character, in other words, less belonging to 
actions and institutions than to freedom of expression and individual 
intercourse, is now curbed. ‘This is a sacrifice perhaps useful for the 
moment to the public tranquillity, could we only be certain it was but 
momentary. The principles of the revolution, at least those which had 
a tendency to secure the rule and prevent confusion, have also been set 
aside. The head of the state has been made elective; the security 
derived from a representative system of peers or commoners has ceased 
to exist, so that on the demise of the ruler there is no constitutional 
power to regulate the succession. The army, as in old Rome, may step 
in and give away the empire. All depends at present upon one life, 
The Emperor may rule with prudence, and with wisdom, but he is 
not above the casualties of his nature. Should he die, France has no 
salutary provision like the English houses of parliament to remedy any 
evil that may ensue in consequence. The people may allege that they 
elected the Emperor Louis Napoleon alone, but conferred no right to 
exact their obedience for any successor he might choose to nominate. 
They may will to choose again. France has no safeguard against such 
a result. The peace of the world thus depends upon a single thread. — 
In England, any contingency in relation to the crown is provided for by 
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the constitution. In France, no provision is made of that kind, and the 
will of a defunct sovereign must be of little weight without ma 
country where intelligence is so far advanced. Such a will may ‘be 
looked upon as waste paper. In that case the nation has no represen- 
tative body to regulate or control its objects. The throne is vacant, and 
such a moment is not one in which legislating for a similar event is pos- 
sible. In Russia, the will of the sovereign is deemed as holy as a decree 
of heaven. In France it is otherwise, because the people obey from 
choice, and not a blind principle. Where there is choice there is a 
power of rejection implied. 

France is not a nation to be tried by a common-place standard, nor 
can the result of opinions there be predicted with any chance of correct- 
ness, but it seems to us that without a body of representatives, as well as 
an imperial head, the recurrence of serious changes is inevitable m case 
of any accident occurring to the Emperor. The revolutionary principle 
of an efficient representative body will not be forgotten, from its positive 
necessity in the way of preventing further evil. It is true the constitu- 
tion of aoe Conventions and Chambers does not offer any very flatterin 
picture of French senatorial representation. There was something fickle 
and subversive of internal control in those bodies. They spoke furiously, 
they gesticulated, they did all but that which was their main duty—delibe- 
rate. Their impulses were quick. They were given to legislate more 
through imagination than reason. Yet few nations have produced better 
or soberer writers on the topics upon which in the tribune Frenchmen 
ran wild. In the senate they seemed to think they were face to face with 
enemies, and that they must rush to the attack of words as rapidly and 
energetically as they rush upon a foe in the field. They forgot their 
country in the ambitious clash of opinion, and formed parties which em- 
ployed themselves in intriguing against their political opponents, and 
strengthening themselves, without duly reflecting that their efforts should 
be less directed to ambitious than to useful things—less to private, and 
more to public objects. 

Power may repress the expression but cannot control the course of 
opinion. It cannot prevent the growth and maturity of principles 
nurtured in secrecy and awaiting opportunity for action. It is therefore 
unsafe for power to rely upon the run of chances, which may be now 
and then as propitious as the dice are with the gambler, but are more 

uently disastrous. The Emperor of France possesses noble oppor- 
tunities to achieve good. He cannot fail to see the advantages and 
faults of his predecessors since the revolution, and it is equally easy for 
him to profit by them. It is in vain to suppose his own not an exceptional 
case, if he himself does not think so. It is well the book of history is 
open before him. ‘We trust it will not be unprofitable reading. He has 
been eminently successful in subduing the restless spirits in his country, 
that would not tolerate peace, nor endure any political system but that 
which is based on objectionable and impracticable grounds. The task of 
consolidation still remains to be executed, with a due consideration of 
the responsibility which can be lightened in no other manner. Much 
may be done in this way in a short time. The reflecting part of the 
world look prospectively with no little anxiety. Man is becoming every 
- day something beyond a theory to his rulers, and his rulers are daily ex- 
pected to become more practical in his behalf. 
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The inhumanising influence of war is retarding that work of harmony 
which had begun to disclose itself, by removing the differences between 
rival or jealous nations as well as associations, and showing there is 
room and verge enough for all. The advance of prosperity and happi- 
ness has been no less retarded by faction than by the selfishness of ru 

In France this has been more the case than in any other civilised country, 
owing to the lively imaginations of the people, which, fixing on certain 
abstract truths, did not permit them to doubt the realisation of their 
wishes, without reflecting that such truths, if established, would render 
the necessity for all government useless, by the perfect state to which 
society must have arrived. The fact that nothing is or can be perfect 
under the sun, and that human progression cannot cease its movement, 
the Frenchman loses sight of altogether in his political career. He 
wants to jump at once to perfection, in place of being satisfied with that 
increase of social good to which the best efforts of the wisest generation 
are limited. 

Louis Napoleon then has a hard task before him. He has substituted 
the will of one practically operative for that of the many theoretically 
impracticable. Can he, by a course no way justifiable except by that 
to which he may appeal in the general consent of the people—can he 
convert to peace and union those jarring elements over which he now 
holds the superiority? He may restrain while he survives, can he recon- 
cile and harmonise for the future? The ancient nodblesse, we have 
shown, have long become of no moment. It is clear that the Bourbons 
can no more reign in France through the influence of the children of 
the emigration and the exploded claim of divine right. The Republican 
party alone, which has been tried and failed, is that which most threatens 
the present régime in the event of a favourable opportunity occurring. 
But this party is not as numerous out of Paris as it is generally imagined 
to be, and will scarcely turn the scale against the suffrages of the 
country, which will no doubt feel its influence. But then comes the 
difficulty which is always encountered in elective royalty: Will the next 
candidate for imperial honours be popular or anti-popular, gifted with 
talents to unite all suffrages, or utterly destitute of ability? ‘There is no 
intermediate body the influence of which can be substituted for indi- 
vidual deficiency. In that case ‘the weaker must go to the wall,” or 
the sword of the army be flung into the preponderating scale, and the 
old tale of the rule of the Cwsars be revived, to terminate—those least 
read in history too well know in what manner. 

Napoleon the soldier imagined that the honours he lavished upon the 
individuals who served under him would create a sense of grateful 
attachment in an influential body of his subjects. He should have known 
from his distrust of mankind, sometimes avowed, that the lessons of in- 
gratitude to the subject from crowns, grown proverbial, had always 
reacted, and that the adherence of the subject on that ground was t 
coherence of a rope of sand. Louis Napoleon has not fallen into this 
error. Equally fallacious, it is probable, will the idea prove, that his 
nomination of a successor will be respected. The French people may 
allege that his election was personal, and that they did not intend to 
shackle themselves and their posterity with rulers in an hereditary 


succession. 
There are great difficulties on all sides, therefore, upon the future state 
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of becoming more en and happier. Whatever pro- 
testations the governments thus inclined may make, their aim is the same 
uncompromising thing, not to be resisted but by powers adequate to the 
purpose. England and France are at present uate to such a pur- 
them may be added as auxiliary one or two smaller states. 
integrity of each is of vital importance to the other. England and its 
le of all degrees move together. We have learned by forbearance 
sad edfconted to become a united people. We know how little an 
adverse government can do of itself in modern times, when the people 
judge for themselves. Formerly, because one of our monarchs Jaid claim 
to the throne of France and was foiled, we were taught by our rulers to 
think a Frenchman the author of every crime under the sun. The 
le became wiser than their rulers, and we soon got to tolerate even a 
Proadeena. Thus we trust it will be with the people of France in case 
of any unforeseen accident to its present ruler. cee afford, and the 
world cannot afford, that we should be enemies again even in opinion : 
moral demonstration will, we fervently trust, prevent such an evil. 
We hope, therefore, that the ruler of France will continue to act as 
tly as he has done heretofore. We may, on the other hand, be too 
sanguine that the movements of the French people in future will be self- 
denying and identified with further improvement, looking to principles 
alone. We are fully aware that abstract truth is a goal only to be a 
hed, never to be attained in government any more than in the 
practice of the virtues, It is not adapted to ripen in a terrestrial soil. 
Our desires for beneficial improvement may be pushed too rapidly in 
practice, but they must still be followed out, ph we know of no im- 
provement of greater importance than that which tends to render nations 
members of one sone Soup, whether the end be attained under a 
Victoria or a Napoleon. With peace, freedom will not fail to make its 
quiet way, because, undisturbed by foreign war or popular revolution, 
enlightened nations must progress towards an improved condition. Cast- 
ing our eyes the other day on @ map of the European railroads, and 
marking how they thickened and interlaced westward on the Continent, 
we thought it afforded an illustration of the advanced state of the intel- 
lectual over the dark mind of eastern Europe which could not be gain- 
said. It is upon this aspect of things we build our hopes. In the 
es of two such powerful nations towards similar objects, we 
ink we perceive a guarantee that the modern Goths can, under no 
mode, either of fraud or force, desolate our western Rome, quench the 
desire for intellectual advance, or fling back the industrious populations of 
England and France into their own state of mental and bodily serfage, 


thus driving their blood-stained chariot over the wiser and worthier wrecks 
of more illustrious manhood. 
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Ohe fountain Weaulieu. 


BY G. W. THORNBURY. 


Tue silver plume of the fountain 
The bright drops slowly 

Down the beech’s glossy rind ; 
Untiring sweet as woman's tongue 

Those waters do appear, 
That fill the fountain 

In the spring time of the year. 
The fountain’s glittering banner 

The at struggling ou 
Sprinkling, like showers o 
bi Frente ptt) 

ith lavis the 

The silver far and near, :e 
Gaily at Fountain Beaulieu, 

ln the spring time of the year. 


Through a veil of crystal drippings 
A marble form appears : 
It might, indeed, be Niobe, 


Me ting away in tears ; 

And in the ite basin 
The bubbles swim and veer 

In the palace fount at Beaulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


And when the sun looks smiling out, 
Bright rainbow mists arise, 
As ye 2 Jano sated 
sent the ’s dyes 
To veil her ject image, - 
And worshippers to cheer, 
Such pleasures are at Beaulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


Gold paved the stately terrace 
The sun of an April morn, 

And far beyond the gardens 
Rang out the lusty horn; 

The dogs were hoarsely baying, 
To wake the sleepers near, 

Rousing thy echoes, Beaulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


In the court-yard stands a dial, 
Pica ie motto ¢s a a shade,” 

€ peacoc € & sultan, 

His glory had displayed ; 
Through repre lustre 

ushes a 
Beside the Fountain Reauilien, 

In the spring time of the year. 
The cock, that stately monarch, 

Led out his chattering wives, 
The lime trees all in blossom 

Were grown to mountain hives, 
The pigeons on the gables 

ere cooing without fear 

Above thy fountain, Beaulieu, 

In the spring time of the year. 





The Fountain Beaulieu. 


Drove off the cruizing bees, 
Its babble drowned the thrushes’ song 
Among the dewy trees ; 
inst the ra 
he dove’s white wings appear 
Beside the Fountain Beaulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


Soft shone the sun of April 
Upon the swarded grass, _ 
Pale gleams from amber cloudings 
Over the green turf pass ; 
The blackbird piped and fluted, 
The throstle chanted clear 
Beside the Fountain Beaulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


And stately down the river, 
Between the sloping lawns, 

Floated the swan and cygnets, 
Scaring the drinking fawns ; 

Their white breasts scarcely ruffled, 
The water crystal clear— 

O the pleasant fount of Beaulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


The noisy reoks were building 
In ro of lofty elms, 
That shook in the breeze of April 
Like plumes in a thousand helms ; 
The morn had come to the weeping earth, 
And kissed away each tear, 
O pleasant land of Beaulieu, 
n the spring time of the year. 


The sun on blazoned windows 
Shone with a lustre rare, 
The mole came up from his winter grave, 
The snake from its silent lair ; 
The swallow tired with travel, 
The young birds’ carols cheer 
The noisy woods of Beaulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


The bursts of sun so laughter-like 
With fitful joy breke out ; 
The lark, blue heaven’s hermit, 
Sprang up from the fields without ; 
White in the happy sunlight 
The rooks’ black wings appear,— 
*Twas at the Fountai ulieu, 
In the spring time of the year. 


The clock in the great court turret 
Shone glistening in the sun, 

But Time, with shadowy finger, 
Athwart the disc began 

To point to noon and evening, 
Alas ! to morn too near, 

O pleasant Fountain Beaulieu, 

the spring time.of the year. 
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THE PREBENDARY’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE UNHOLY WISH.” 


L 


A suUNNY country rectory. The windows of a small room open tos 
verdant lawn, where the autumn flowers were blooming in clusters, under 
the genial beams of the morning sun, and a well-spread breakfast-table, 
drawn to the windows and waiting for its guests, presented a pleasant 
picture of English comfort. 

The first to enter the room was a fair girl of winning loveliness, the 
only child of the house, and the more precious, perhaps, that two sisters 
had died in childhood. She came dancing in, bet blue eyes sparkling, 
and the curls of her light hair waving. Her features were of a charm- 
ing delicacy rarely seen, and her complexion fair and bright. It was 
Maria Remar. 

Dr. Remar came next, earrying his shovel hat. A tall, pale man, with 
those abstracted looks that one is apt to fancy characteristic of an intel- 
lectual clergyman, and a nervous restlessness of the hands. There was a 
considerable likeness between him and his daughter, but in complexion 
he was darker, his hair being of a fine brown. Mrs. Remar followed, and 
they sat down to breakfast. 

he conversation turned chiefly upon one point : the approaching de- 
re of Dr. Remar’s eurate. A painstaking, hard-working man, who had 

d the place under the three preceding rectors (those cathedral livings 
often change hands), altogether for two-and-twenty years, and was now 
rewarded with a substantial benefice of 150/. per annum. Dr. Remar 
was thinking how to replace him, and was. running over in his head all 
the lower fry of clergy congregated in Closeford, the neighbouring 
cathedral town, when his man-servant entered with the letters. 

Arnbrook Rectory and village were situated about seven miles from 
Closeford, and this morning post was from that place only: the London 
letters, when there were any, came some hours later in the day. ‘Two 
letters and the county newspaper Andrew laid before his master. Dr. 
Remar put on his glasses—he was near-sighted by nature, not with age— 
and opened one of the letters. 

The doctor caught a glimpse of its contents: he looked at the sides, 
he looked at the middle, he looked at the beginning, he looked at the 
signature ; and then the doctor turned pale oat red by turns, and finally 
looked at his daughter. 

“ Maria, here’s an offer of marriage for you !” 

If the doctor was perturbed, she was not ; and the amused, all-uncon- 
scious glance she raised to her father, proved that her heart was as yet 
untouched. 

“The epistle’—(cough)—“ is from my friend”—(cough, cough)— 
“‘ what’s the matter with my throat ?” exclaimed the doctor, but the truth 
was, he was agitated. ‘Give me some more tea, Elizabeth—from my 
friend, Dr. Gore.” 

Maria laughed out, unrestrained. ‘ Why, ! I like Dr. Gore 
very well as a prebendary, as your friend, but he is too old for me to 
marry! He is older than you!” 
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“ He’s on the verge of fifty,” observed the doctor. ‘Nevertheless, my 
dees; nsaciosizes'e.veny Devtncme-ofths, send penpones sn, sunple eettle- 
ment. .And he is our su if 

“I wish people would leave Maria alone!” exclaimed Mrs, Remar, 

ing between tears and peevishness. ‘‘ This is the second officious 
offer had. She is our only child; why should they want to take 
her away from us ?” 
. Dear mamma,” whispered Maria, drawing her mother’s hand within 
hers, “be not afraid. I would rather be with you and papa than with 
all the sub-deans in the Church.”’ 

«“ What answer am I to make, Maria?” asked Dr. Remar. “ You 
had better read the letter.” | 

“ What you think best, papa: anything civil. But I could not like 
= Dr. Gore. The next time I see him, I fear I shall laugh in his 

e.” 

* You are too fond of laughing, Maria,” rebuked the doctor. “ You 
had better school yourself on that point, child.” . 

Maria looked down, and compressed her lips, for she was on the verge 
of transgressing then. And the canon unsealed his other letter. 

“Why this is from the general post—oh, I see—redirected on here 
from Closeford. Curacy vacant—title to orders—late father’s friend— 
creditable examination! Well, that’s fortunate, and will: save me the 
trouble of looking out, when I am just now so busy with my notes to the 
‘ Divine Commentary.’ ” 

“‘ What are you talking of ?”’ asked Mrs. Remar. 

‘It’s from my old tutor at Cambridge, inquiring if I can give or 
procure a title to orders for a pupil of his, the son of a deceased friend. 
A clever young man, he writes, and has passed a good examination. It 
will be the very thing! He can come here for twelve months.” 

“Then you must change again at the end of that period, a second 
trouble,” urged Mrs. Remar. 

“Not certain, He may suit my views, and remain on for good. 
Glad to do it, perhaps. I don’t suppose he is a young fellow with any 
interest : an orphan, Wilson says.” 

“‘ What is the name?” asked Mrs. Remar, 

“Name? Ido not know whether the letter mentions the name. Oh, 
yes, ‘ Chase.’ — — — I shall answer this communication 
at once,” conc r. Remar, gathering up his pa and rising from 
the breakfast-table. * viet pereomy . 

“‘ And the other one also, papa, if you please,” said Maria. 

_“ The other one?” cried Dr. Remar, who, like most spirits who live 
within themselves, was remarkably forgetful and abstracted. ‘Oh, true. 
I am sure I scarcely know what to say. I fear the sub-dean will think 
you unpardonably insensible to merit, Maria.” 

“I dare say he will, papa.” 


II. 


_ Dr. Remar held a prebend’s stall in Closeford Cathedral ; and, follow- 
ing | ndal custom, prepared in November to remove thither, with his 

y, for the audit season. Most prebendaries have a house contiguous 
to their cathedral, but Dr. Remar, with the exception of the month of 
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November, during which the audit is held, and the four or five weeks he 
was in residence, generally made his home at Arnbrook Rectory. ° 

All prebendaries are supposed to lie under an obligation: to reside in 
the immediate vicinity of their cathedral during four or five weeks’ in 
each year. It is called “being in residence.” During‘this period they 
ought to attend prayers in the cathedral once each day (not taking any 
portion of the duty), and to preach the sermon on Sunday mornings 
that is, four or five sermons in all, but this latter duty they may delegate 
to a minor canon. No very arduous task, reader. I think you and I 
would hold a stall in a cathedral if we could get it. And for which they 
receive—I don't like to say how much, for fear somebody should bring 
an action against me for libel. 

Before Dr. Remar departed for Closeford, the new curate, Arthut 
Chase, arrived at the rectory. The Reverend Arthur Chase he was now, 
for the Bishop of Closeford had obligingly put him through the rie e 

reliminaries. It was evening when he arrived. He had taken the half 
past five o’clock coach from Closeford, and was set down about half-past 
six at the rectory-gate. Dr. and Mrs. Remar had strolled out after 
their dinner, but Maria was in the garden, and saw him get off the 
coach. The young clergyman came up to her, and introduced himself. 

What most struck Maria was the remarkable contrast he presented to 
their late curate. The Reverend Joseph Hall was a meek, retiring’ man 
of six or seven-and-forty years, very humble, very silent, especially when 
in the presence of his rector’s family, and in person very plain. Maria 
never remembered him to have voluntarily addressed her but once, and 
then he had called her ** Miss.” But look at the one now before her! 
A tall, elegant man, of great personal attractions, whose bearing and 
manners were high-bred and refined, who conversed with her in a tone of 
the most perfect equality, who made himself, at once, the easy, agreeable 
companion, who was evidently quite as much at home in good society as 
she was, and who—in short, to sum the matter up, who won her good 
will, off-hand. 

Not only Maria’s. The doctor and Mrs. Remar, the parishioners, the 
farmer and his family whose house was to be his home, for he had taken 
possession of the lodgings of the late curate, all were wonderfully taken 
with the young minister. And when Sunday came, and he read himself 
in, ina fhe low, earnest voice, and preached a sermon, which, whether 
it was his own or not, was of persuasive eloquence, the opulent farmers 
openly congratulated the rector on his choice, and the latter imparted his 
satisfaction to his wife and daughter. But in this general gratalation none 
remembered that a persuasive voice and eloquent tongue may ores eg 
a bad man as well as a good one—minister of the Gospel though he be. 

“7 shall ask him to come up and dine with us, after the second 
service,” said the rector to his wife, in the plenitude of his satisfaction. 

Perhaps the rector had better have let it alone. ‘Though how did he 
foresee, at that early stage, that the less Mr. Chase and Maria saw of 
each other, the better. He could not look into their hearts, and read 
the favourable impression which had been mutually made. 

Not until the next Saturday did Dr. Remar and his family leave for 
Closeford. But in that seven days Maria had been more in the society 
of the new curate than she had been in that of the old one in all her life. 


Not a day but he had spent part of it at the rectory, scarcely a day but 













































Sn NN CARER end iam i sat 
as usual in his study, up to his eyes in i manuscripts. Now 
was chattering to them what they worked, ll sorts of plesant ance 
dotes, tales of his college-life—of course he was careful what he said here 
—reminiscences of his early home, another country-rectory, and of his 
lost, but never-to-be-forgotten mother ; unreserved accounts of his uncle, 
and his fine property, and all he had done for him, for Mr. Chase made 
no secret that his own had been a thoughtless career, speaking of it in 
terms of contrition. Now he would tie up flowers, and pluck the dying 
leaves off Mrs. Remar’s plants; now he would come, laughing, up to 
the rectory, with a great quart stone bottle, from e Giles, for 
some more “stuff for her ~ weno as the late ~_ had been wont 
to do, only that de, in his shy modesty, would seek the supply from the 
housekeeper, not from Mrs. Remar; now he would stroll forth in the 
sunny afternoon with Mrs. Remar and Maria, to see and be introduced 
to some other house-confined dame; and in the evening he would be 
there making the tea-table pleasant, and arousing the studious, abstracted 
rector to cheerfulness. Altogether, when, on the Saturday, Maria sat in 
the carriage on her way to Closeford, she may be pardoned for letting 
her thoughts run wild on the new and attractive companion they were 
leaving behind. They were to return to the rectory for Christmas, to 
remain; and Maria already wished the time was come. 
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II. 


Ir came: and it went. The clear, frosty month of January, the 
warmer but less fine February came in, each in its turn, and March 
arrived all blustering, but giving fair promise of a lovely spring. How 
fared it by this time at Arnbrook Rectory? Reader, you have little need 
to ask. How is it likely to fare when two young, and as yet unoccupied 
hearts are thrown into daily contact? From the very first hour of their 
meeting, that dusk evening when she had seen him get off the coach at 
the rectory-gate, the ill-fated young lady’s interest had been strongly 
excited towards Mr. Chase; and now that for some months they had been 
brought into companionship, he ever by her side in the plenitude of his 
manifold attractions, that interest had deepened into love. Not the 
every-day sentiment which is usually designated by the name, but the 

all-absorbing passion that sets its stamp upon all the future life. 
The elements of powerful passion were in Maria Remar’s nature, and 
though they had hitherto lain in repose, subdued to calmness by educa- 
tion and religion, they arose not the less potent now that their chords 
were touched. 

And the Reverend Arthur Chase ? Dissipated as his college-life had 
been, reckless as its course, heedless as he had remained as to who suffered 
so that he obtained the gratification of the hour, whatever its nature 
might be, will it be believed that a chaste, pure love had now for the 
first time taken possession of his heart? Yet it had. He looked on 
Maria Remar, and prayed that he might. become worthy of her. He 
glanced back at his er follies with loathing and repentance ; he sin- 
cerely from henceforth to lead a good life: was it that the ‘ reli- 

: “come” with his ordination, as he had once suggested to his 
uncle? Idon’t know: but certain it is that he had now become aware 
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of the deep responsibility he had then assumed in the sight of God. No 
man could more poe hope and desire to fulfil ne dates for the 
future. To be a faithful and sincere Christian minister, and to some time 
call Maria Remar his wife, were now the aspirations of Arthur Chase. 
No plain declaration of love had ponte tevin Si Chase to Maria, yet the 
dear feelings of each were betrayed in a thousand ways, quite as 
certainly as words could speak them. But, Heaven bless Mr. Chase's 
innocence! wide awake as he was in the ways of the world, he little 
knew the nice distinctions of a cathedral town, or he never could have 
admitted a hope that anything so obscure as a curate without. definite 


— very definite ones, too!—might dare to aspire to the 
ughter of Canon “Seen 
A few weeks more, it was in April, and Dr. and Mrs. Remar’s optics 


were rent open. It may be a wonder to most people that they re- 
mained shut so long: but, that one in the position of Mr. Chase could 

sume to think of Maria, never entered into the exclusive ideas of Dr. 
and Mrs. Remar. To them he was but the lowly curate; a clergyman, 
it is true, but one cast in quite another sphere; the successor to shy, 
humble drudge, who would have been as likely to raise his eyes to royalty 
for a wife as to the offshoot of a prebendary. If you think these dis- 
tinctions are not held and recognised amongst certain of the clergy, you 
are extremely inexperienced in what regards them, and I am now telli 
you no tale of fiction. 

The way in which it came out was very shocking : everybody said so. 
The doctor had an attack of something—he said gout, and his wife said 
rheumatism—but, whatever it was, it caused him to keep his bedroom, 
and diet himself, for he was a nervous man in illness. One evening Mrs. 
Remar, who had been sitting with him, came creeping down to the 
breakfast-room for her knitting, which she only worked. at. by twilight. 
She had on list shoes, not to disturb the invalid, who could not bear the 
least noise when he thought himself ill, and, pushing open the room door, 
quietly entered. Horror of horrors! there stood Mr, Chase and Maria 
just outside the window; his arm was round her waist, his hand clasped 
hers, and he was whispering persuasively to her in the fading light, their 
attitude being unmistakably that of lovers. Of course it was very dread- 
ful—we all know it, that is, if we are elderly—and Mrs. Remar stood 
transfixed: had she witnessed a bear’s paw round her daughter's waist, 
she would not have been quite so much shocked. She uttered an invo- 
luntary exclamation, which caused Mr. Chase to start and release Maria; 
and the red blood rushed over his handsome face. 

He could do nothing else than speak out ; which he did at once: all his 
love, all his hopes ; how tenderly he was attached to Maria, how fervently 
he trusted some day to make her his wife. Mrs, Remar would have pre- 
ferred, of the two, to hear he was attached to her. She was too angry, 
too dismayed, to reply. Of impassible general temperament, she was 
capable, like Maria, of being aroused to great excitement, and she flew 
up-stairs to Dr. Remar. 

The doctor, for some time, could not make out what was the disturb- 
ance, for with her frantic lamentations and hysterical sobs, his wife was 
partly unintelligible. But when he did comprehend the matter, he 
tumbled out of bed with as little ceremony as any doctor of divinity ever 
tumbled out yet, and, forgetting his gout and his rheumatism, thrust a 
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ion of hig clothes over his night attire, and sent his wife to order up 

. Chase. 

When the clergyman entered, all agitated though he was, the 
appearance of bis Teeher struck him as being somewhat Theres The 
doctor had been startled out of a doze, that light sleep which is apt to 
steal over invalids as the daylight fades, and he looked but half awake; 
his face even than usual, and his long hair standing on end, just as 
if he had been drawn through a hedge. Dr. Remar has been accused of 
affectation in thus wearing his hai Wa r than is customary, but those 
who were prone to say so knew little of ini: carelessness, inattention to 
personal appearance, had to do with the habit, not affectation. He was 
struggling into a waistcoat when Mr. Chase entered, and down he sat in 
his night-shirt sleeves. 

In vain Mr. Chase offered explanations. Dr. Remar could not under- 
stand them: he really cou/d not. His mind refused to take in the fact 
that it was within the range of possibility for an unknown deacon to fall 
in love with a Miss Remar. 

“ Are you in the full possession of your senses, sir?” he demanded at 
length, after listening to what Arthur had to say. 

“Why yes, sir, I hope so,” deprecated Mr. Chase. 

“ It seems to me not,” retorted the rector; “or else that you are for- 
getting all ideas of social decency, a more reprehensible crime than the 
other. Do you know that the young lady whom you would lower by 

our pretensions is My daughter, and that I am Prebendary Remar ?” 

“I am of good family, sir, as you are aware,” suggested the young 
cl an. ‘And though it would appear unseemly for me to aspire 
to Miss Remar under my present circumstances, I hope I am not going 
to remain a curate all my life.” 

“ Have the goodness to confine yourself to facts, not hopes,” coldly 
interposed Dr. Remar. ‘‘ You are Secu, sir—excuse me, I don’t enter 
into what you advance about ‘family’—as a clergyman, you are obscure, 
and likely to remain so. I was a curate myself once; we must all be 
curates ; but our promotion was assured before we entered the Church.” 
—Dr. Remar’s thoughts were probably reverting to his brethren of the 
stalls, as he spoke collectively.—‘‘ We had interest to push us on: you 
have none. Sir, it is a positive insult to our order for you to cast a 
thought towards Miss Remar.” 

“ Dr. Remar,” exclaimed Arthur, much agitated, “‘ you look but on the 
worst side of things. I am not without friends: my uncle, from his 
wealth and position, must possess some interest, and he will no doubt use 
it forme. I may not long remain as I am now. Should circumstances 
change with me, should Ibe fortunate enough to obtain a good rank in 
the Church, may I then hope to renew my addresses to your daughter ?” 

“Never, sir! never! the question is absurd. If you ever do gain 
position, it may not be for years: long after my daughter will have 
wedded in her own sphere. But did you attain to it to-morrow, an 
ay bar would still exist: you have no private fortune to settle on 
a 


“Dr. Remar, let me beseech you 
_ “Sir, no more; our interview is at an end,” interrupted the doctor, 
i ively, as he waved him from the room. ‘‘Confine your thoughts 
in totheir proper orbit, and never presume to let them wander to 
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things above it. Upon reflecting over your conduct, I think you will 
find cause for shame at having abused the friendship and hospitality I 
incautiously accorded you. Pigs my house instantly, and henceforth 
bear in mind that our relations with each other will be confined to those 
of rector and curate.” 

As Mr. Chase descended the stairs he came upon Maria, She was 
lingering in the recess leading to the breakfast-room door, the rays of 
the hall Jamp falling aslant i dress. Terrified, sick, and shivering, 
she had been dreading the termination of the interview. He pushed 
open the room door, ie her in, and clasped her to his heart, 

“Oh, Arthur! what hope is there ?” 

** None, Maria, for the present,” he answered; and he put aside her 
clustering curls, and held her pale cheek against his. “ Your father is 
bitterly against it: it is useless for me to conceal it, for you had better 
learn the truth from me, my darling, than from him. In honour, Maria, 
I ought not to be with you; and we may not again meet.” 

A low, wailing cry of pain burst from her. 

“I may not fetter you by vows, Maria,” he resumed; “ I dare not, in 
honour, speak to you of hope for the future. Yet in my own heart hope 
is strong: it whispers that our separation will not be for always, though 
we must part for a time. God bless you and keep you, my dearest, 
until that time shall come! And should it never come 

He stopped in agitation: he could not speak calmly of that probability. 
The tears were streaming from Maria’s eyes, and she clung to him in the 
bitter overwhelming of despair. But Mr, Chase kuew that he was trans- 
gressing, in thus prolonging their interview: honour was alive within 
him now, however dead it might once have been, and with a brief, fervent 
embrace, a passionate straining of her to his beating heart, he turned to 
the hall door and passed out of it. Maria clasped her hands together, 
watching, through the glass doors, the last of that form which had 
become so necessary to her existence. But at that moment she heard 
her father’s voice calling harshly to her. ‘It is killing me,” she mur- 
mured, as she turned to ve) 


A good thing if it had killed her. 
IV. 


THE months went on to the autumn. At the window of her dressing- 
room, in the prebendal residence at Closeford, which window, by way of 
prospect, had the cathedral walls, and some restless rooks that were 
always flying about and cawing, sat Maria Remar, her weakened frame 
propped up with pillows, and the hectic of some disorder that looked 
very like consumption deepening her cheek and glistening in her eye. 

The events of the previous April had been too much for her. The 
forced separation from Arthur Chase had impaired her health and 
strength. Dr. and Mrs. Remar had pointed out to her the impossibility 
of her ever seeing him more, and to guard against that event happening 
accidentally, she was at once removed to Closeford. She bowed to the 
will of her parents: she was by far too dutiful a child, had been too 
correctly brought up, to attempt to see or hear from Mr, Chase clan- 
destinely ; but the incessant struggle going on within her, the ovne 
misery that filled her heart, the silence in which she buried her inwar 
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told her bodily health. No particular disease fell over her; 
sottintetlegt Saiiay but when the weeks and months wore on, and 
she worse, day by day, the frame weaker, the cheek brighter, and 
the ef and hands more attenuated, then people said that Maria Remar 
was dying. Oh! it was a fearful time for Dr. Remar! To sacrifice his 
cherished pride and suffer his daughter to descend in the scale of “ society” 
and become one with that poor, obscure curate; or to see her die before 
his eyes! He had to choose one of the two alternatives. But the pre- 
judices of a prebendary, at least such a one as Dr. Remar, when were 
they overcome? His were not; for they formed part and parcel of 
himself. It was asserted, in the precincts, that Mrs. Remar went down 
upon her knees to her husband, beseeching him to relent and to save 
their child. But this may not have been true. It is certain that Mrs. 
Remar was overwhelmed with grief, grief so excessive that it could not 
be restrained before her friends and visitors, though she only spoke to 
them of Maria’s illness, never of its cause, or hinting at Mr. Chase. But 
there was no relenting on the canon’s part, for his curate remained 
unsummoned and unnoticed at Arnbrook, and Maria grew daily nearer 
to the grave. It may be, that Dr. Remar did not take this sombre view 
of her case, that he thought time would suffice to restore her to health, 
or that some miracle would be wrought upon her. 

One day, about eleven o'clock, Dr. Remar, with his usual abstracted 
air and restless step, was leaving the cathedral, after morning prayers, 
when, as he emerged from the cloisters, his servant, old Andrew, stepped 
up to him. 

PGA gentleman has been waiting to see you, almost ever since ten 
o'clock, sir,” he observed. ‘‘ Mr. Chase.” 

“Who ?” cried Dr. Remar, arousing himself. 

“ Mr. Chase, from Arnbrook,” repeated Andrew. “He is in the 
study, sir.” 

“The insolence—the presuming insolénce of the fellow to intrude into 
my very house !” muttered Dr. Remar, striding on briskly. It is well 
for him his twelvemonth is nearly up.” 

He went in with the sternest possible expression of face, and his brown 
hair straggling about more than ever: it somehow had a knack of doing 
so, if anything put him out. But his visitor came forward to greet him, 
with a bright smile and a beaming glance. 

“ Tnsolent !” muttered the canon again. “To what am I indebted for 
this unexpected visit ?” he haughtily inquired, vouchsafing no previous 
courtesy of words, and standing bolt upright near the door. 

“I have come to ask for a few days’ leave of absence, sir,” replied the 
curate. ‘“ Yesterday afternoon’s post brought me some most unexpected 
news. My poor cousin, Somerset Chase, has met with an accidental 
death, boating at Oxford. And my uncle has summoned me to his pre- 
sence without delay.” 

“ Without reference to my convenience, I suppose,” observed the 
stately prebendary. 

“Under the circumstances, Dr. Remar, I hope you will aceord it to 
me. There may be business to be gone through: I don’t know. I am 
the heir, now.” 

“ What ?” cried Dr. Remar, a little more briskly. 

“ The heir to the family estates and to Somerset Park. My uncle has 
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no other child living. God knows I sincerely grieve for my poor cousin: 
but—but—in the midst of it, Dr. Remar, there is a thought that will 
intrude—that——” 

“That what, sir?” interrupted the doctor, putting a sudden stop to 
his curate’s hesitation. os 

“It does not become me to speak of these matters, with my cousin yet 
unburied, but—may I not hope,” he continued, still a little Lesitatingly, 
and his fair features flushing, “that, with this wonderful change in my 
prospects, I may be allowed, on my return, to see Miss Remar? I hear, 
sir, she is fearfully ill.” 

“ Miss Remar is not in robust health,” replied the doctor. ‘ But—to 
bring our present interview to a close—I will accord you the leave of 
absence you require, in consideration of the snaleneiall circumstances 
under which it is demanded. Pray present my compliments and con- 
dolences to Mr. Chase.” 

That last sentenee was quite sufficient—at least Arthur thought it so 
—to give promise that the heir to the broad lands of Somerset, even 
though he did aspire to the hand of Miss Remar, would be received on a 
very different footing from what the poor curate had been. 

And so it proved. On Arthur’s return, he made his proposals in due 
form, backed by the offer of a handsome settlement, and was admitted 
to an interview with Maria. 

Only just before it took place, on that same morning, had she learnt 
from her mother the change in her prospects. She was painfully agi- 
tated when he entered, and he scarcely less so at witnessing the fearful 
change that a few months’ mental disease had wrought. No words, at 
the moment, passed between them, but as the door closed behind Mr, 
Chase and he advanced towards her, Maria rose into a standing posture, 
and stuggering a few steps forward, fainted as he caught her. 


V. 

Now it is to be hoped that the diligent reader made himself acquainted 
with the paper atey qpebawee a this, otherwise he may be at a fault to 
understand these concluding pages, for we must now go back to Lavinia 
Glynn. She was staying, when we last saw her, at that quiet little sea- 
coast town in Sussex. Not many weeks after the departure of him, 
whom she only knew by the name of Somerset, Mr. and Mrs. Glynn, 
fidgety as ever, discovered that the sea-side did not agree with them, 
any more than Norfolk had done, and they removed from it, and took up 
their final abode in London. But what a life was Lavinia’s! her whole 
thoughts, wild and unsubdued as they had always been, were eoncentred 
upon him whom she had set up in her heart to worship. As the months 
dragged their slow length along, and he never came, or sent her word or 
token, the anguish of her reflections deepened into despair, but such 
despair that the calm mind can form no idea of. Night and day, night 
and day, she had no rest, or if she did, of sheer nature’s weariness, sink 
into a troubled sleep, her dreams but renewed her waking misery, by 
portraying the form of Mr. Somerset. 

It certainly cannot be necessary to explain here that Arthur Somerset 
and Arthur Chase were one and the same person, for that the reader has 
long ago divined ; but it may be essential to add a fact of which he as ye 
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knows nothing, namely, that Mrs. Remar was the sister of Mr. Glynn: 
But.little intercourse had been kept up between the families, living, as 

did, widely apart ; but when so important an event as the marriage 
of Maria drew on, the doctor and Mrs. Remar thought it right to recog- 
nise more closely the relationship, and they forwarded, quite at the 
eleventh hour, an invitation to the Glynn family to visit Arnbrook for 
the ceremony. 

How can we describe the change which had taken place in Maria? 
Reader, you have shivered through the dark, tempestuous night, on 
which no ray of light has gleamed to relieve the howling wind, the terrific 
storm, and watched it give place to the joy of morning, to the rising sun, 
the opening flowers, the dewy grass, the sweet carolling of the refreshed 
birds, and you have marvelled at the change. Even so was that wrought 
in Maria Remar. 

The winter months had been spent by her in a trance of happiness, for 
they were again at Arnbrook Rectory, and Mr. Chase, who retained his 
curacy, was at her side. Her sweet face was now radiant with hope, and 
sure never did a union appear to advance under more genial auspices 
than that of hers with Arthur Chase. The marriage was to take place 
in April, and after a temporary absence they were to return and take 
possession of the Rectory House, Dr. and Mrs. Remar making their 
future home at Closeford. There was no necessity now, in relation to 
pecuniary matters, for Mr. Chase to remain in the Church, for his fortune 
would be abundant, but he preferred to do so. The laudable, it may be 
said serious, sentiments which had latterly grown up in his heart, were 
not lessened by his accession to wealth. 

“Glyon? Glynn?” he exclaimed, the name of these new relations, 
new to him, grating on his ear, “ of what county are they ?” 

“ No particular county that I know of,” replied Maria. ‘“ They reside 
in London.” 

“ London, do they,” he rejoined, with a sigh of relief. 

“ Why?” asked Maria. ‘‘ Did you recognise the name ?” 

“Yes. A—college friend—of mine was named Glynn.” You may 
well blush, Reverend Arthur, and draw that girl’s fair face to yours, for 
it is a blush that you don’t care she should penetrate. But it wants but a 
week now to the wedding, and they have other things than names to talk 
re Especially as Mr. Chase was going away that evening for several 

8. 
‘ We will not go,” decided Lavinia, upon the arrival of the invitation. 
“ What are the Remars to us? or this Curate Chase!” The old habit, 
you see, reader, of consulting her own imperious will: and Mr. and Mrs. 
Glynn acceded passively. They had never yet done otherwise. But the 
servant, Eliza, the former dangerous confidant, was Lavinia’s confidant 
still, and she urged her young mistress to reverse her determination. 

‘Mr. Somerset,” argued Eliza, and the colour rushed violently to 
Lavinia’s face, as it always did at the mention of that name, “never 
comes to seek you, he never means to: and, were he so inclined, he has 
no clue to where we are.” 

Lavinia listened impatiently. 

“ It seems to me, Ya that if you care to find him you must go out in 
the world. You may drop upon him in some odd corner of it. And if 
not, any change for you, Lavinia, must be beneficial; rather than 
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you should continue in this dead-alive state, without hope, without 
energy. your very life buried in the past !” 

“Then let us go!” exclaimed Lavinia, one of the ideas 
serving to arouse her out of herapathy. It is probable, however, that the 
servant had only spoken interestedly: she may have had no objection to 
vary the monotony of her life by a country excursion. “ Get over the 
preparations as quickly as you can, Eliza,” continued Lavinia; “we will 
g° into Closefordshire.” And Mr. and Mrs. Glynn once more bowed to 

r redecision. 

It wanted but three days to the marriage when the family arrived at 
Arnbrook Rectory. 

‘“‘ How thin and pale you are!” exclaimed Maria to her cousin, when 
they were growing sociable. ‘I had always pictured you as being so 
different—the very image of health. You must have altered of late years.” 

“‘ Perhaps I have,” returned Lavinia, crimsoning violently; “ I don’t 
know. But tell me of your future husband, Maria. Is he handsome? 
What is his name?” 

“Arthur,” replied Miss Remar, passing by the first question. 

“ Arthur ?” ma screamed Lavinia. 

“ What is the matter?” said Maria. ‘ Do you not like the name ?” 

“ Do I not like it!” murmured Lavinia to herself, her eyes filling 
with tears: “ what other name can to me bring its charm with it ?” 

The day preceding the wedding arrived, and Mr. Chase had not re- 
turned, but he was looked for by the evening coach from Closeford. An 
afternoon stage brought certain paraphernalia connected with the ap- 
wang J ceremony; to wit, the wreath that Maria was to wear, and the 

nnet for Mrs. Remar. The young ladies eagerly took up the wreath ; 
when it was discovered that by some strange oversight (the wrong wreath 
probably forwarded) orange-blossoms had been omitted in its construction, 

‘There is no time to send it back,” observed Mrs. Remar; ‘ we must 
go to the milliner’s in the village and get a few sprays, from her, to mix 
with the wreath. She told me to-day she had some fresh ones.” 

“ Poor thing!” exclaimed Maria, “‘I dare say she ordered them on 
purpose, hoping we might want some. Buy them all, mamma.” 

Accordingly, when dinner was over, the two elder ladies took their 
way to the village, after these orange-blossoms, leaving Dr. Remar and 
Mr. Glynn at the dessert-table, and Lavinia and Maria in the drawing- 
room.. Maria took the wreath out of the box, and began pulling out a 
spray, here and there, to make room for the additional ones she would 
have to put in. 

Just at this time, Eliza was in the kitchen, gossiping with the cook, 
when the evening stage from Closeford, the very one which had first 
brought Arthur Chase to the house, drew up to the rectory-gate. Eliza 
started from her seat, and rushed to the window. 

“Is not that Mr. Somerset ?” she exclaimed. 

The cook ranged her eyes round the landscape, and ranged them again, 
before she answered. ‘“ I don’t see nobody but Mr, Chase,” 

“There! that gentleman coming up to the house. «He is leaving the 
path and crossing the lawn. It is surely Mr. Somerset.” 

“That is Mr. Chase, I tell you,” cried the cook. “He is going in 
through the breakfast-room winders: he often does.” 

“ What does he want here?” demanded Eliza. 
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“Want here!” retorted the cook, “why that’s Miss Maria's bride- 
” 
. ‘‘ Heaven be good to me!” exclaimed Eliza, startlingly, “you don’t 
mean. to tell me it is ¢hat man who is to marry Miss Remar?” 

Without waiting for any answer, she ran swiftly from the apartment, 
the cook looking after her in amazement, and remarkimg that the girl 
must be “ gone cranky” in the head. 

Eliza came up with Mr. Chase as he entered the breakfast-parlour by 
the window, the pleasant apartment which the reader was first introduced 
to at Arnbrook Rectory. The room had two doors to it, one leadmg to 
the hall, the other opening to the dining-parlour. This latter door was 
ajar, and Dr. Remar and Mr. Glynn, who were within, could hear every 
word that passed. Eliza had run so quickly that her breath was gone, 
and, without speaking, she seized Mr. Chase by the arm. 

“ Eh—what—you, Eliza!” he ejaculated, his equanimity slightly 
shaken. “What brings you here ?” 

“ My better angel, I trust,” replied the girl, who, whatever were her 
faults, was attached to LaviniaGlynn. “I should rather ask what brings 
you here, Mr. Somerset, when you ought long ago to have been with 
Miss Lavinia.” 

“My good girl, don’t talk so loud. All that is past and gone.” 

Past and gone for you, sir, but not for her. You know well what 
took place.” 

*“‘ The truth is, I was wild and young, careless of consequences, and I did 
talk nonsense to Miss Glynn. I am sorry, and, were the time to come 
over again, I would not ; but it can’t be helped now. Loose my arm, 
Eliza.” 
pvt. Not till you promise to make her reparation. Talked nonsense, in- 

p 

“ I know of none that I can make,” answered Mr. Chase, essaying' to 
free his arm, without violence, from Eliza. But the woman’s grasp was 
strong and determined. 

*‘ There is only one way, sir, marriage. There's that.” 

“ Don’t talk nonsense !” he exclaimed, angrily. “ Release your hold, 
Eliza, or you will compel me to use force.” 

“ They say you are about to marry her cousin, Miss Remar.” 

“ Her cousin !” he cried, aghast. 

“Yes; her own cousin. And now, sir, if you persist in that, I swear I 
will expose you. You must marry none but Miss Lavinia.” 

“‘ Absurd !” he uttered haughtily, his temper rising, as he wrenched his 
arm from her. ‘ Lavinia Glynn is no fit wife for me.” 

Eliza was silent, perhaps Mr. Chase thought sidenced, and he left a 
bank-note in her hand as he turned from the room. However potent its 
influence might have been at ordinary times, Eliza flung it to the floor 
now. Had she been aware of its value, she might have treated it with 
less disdain. 

Mr. Chase went up-stairs and entered the drawing-room, and, follow- 
ing him, walked Mrs. Remar and Mrs. Glynn, who had just returned. In 
the obscurity of the fading day, he did not recognise Lavinia Glynn, but 
advanced to Maria, and stole a greeting. 

But Lavinia knew him, and all sense of outward objects, save himself, 
seemed to leave her. A mist rose before her eyes, the zoom swam round, 
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consciousness of those in it faded from her remembrance, and she fell at 
his feet with a cry of pain, and clasped his knees in her wild, ungovern- 
able impetuosity. 

“Oh Arthur! my love! my husband! I thought you would never 
come! How could youdesert me, and leave me to these years of dread- 


ful despair ?” ’ 
“ What mistake is this?” broke from the dismayed lips of Mrs. Remar. 


“Ts not this gentleman a stranger to you, Lavinia?” 

“ Arthur, am speak to them !” she implored ; “ tell them we are 
no strangers. Would we had been!” 

What Mr. Chase was about to stammer forth in explanation he alone 
can tell, but Mr. Glynn now entered the room and strode forward, his 
voice raised in passion. 

“ Mr. Chase—if that be your name—may I inquire if the conversation 
you have just held with a person in the breakfast-room had reference to 
this young lady, Miss Glynn ?” 

“ He knows it had,” cried Eliza, advancing from behind, and giving 
vent to her anger. “ Deny it if you dare, Mr. Somerset !” 

“T met with this young lady two years ago, and—a—few nonsensical 
love-passages passed between us, nothing more,” stammered the young 
clergyman from between his livid lips. He, perhaps, was as anxious to 


save her reputation as to exculpate himself. 
“ Liar!”’ uttered Eliza, confronting him. “ May I never stir from this 


spot alive,” she vehemently added, addressing those around, “if she is 
not his wife—in all, save the church ceremony. And that, he repeatedly 
swore to her, should not be delayed. But he called himself Somerset 
then !”’ 

There was a dead silence. Lavinia had buried her head at the feet of 
Mr. Chase, and he looked fit to go into the next world, he was so agitated 
and ghastly. Dr. Remar spoke up. 

“Sir,” he said, pointing to Lavinia, “are you prepared to marry this 
young lady ?” 

“ My sins are being 
young man. ‘“ J——’ 

“ No subterfuge, sir,” thundered forth the rector. 


answer.” 
‘“‘T cannot marry her,” he replied, turning from the fallen girl with a 


shudder. ‘‘I can marry none save her whe was about to become my 





heavily visited upon me,” murmured the unhappy 


“T demand a plain 


dear wife.” 
*‘ And that you shall never do!” said Prebendary Remar. 


Some one thought then of looking round for Maria. She was standin 
behind, daughing, though the laugh seemed fixed and rigid, the pelle 
clenched in her closed hand; and there was a stony aspect in her face, a 
glassiness in her eyes, which startled them all. 

Her mother hastened to her and spoke; but she did not seem to hear, 
or to know any one. Mr. Chase essayed to arouse her, and under the 
circumstances, in their terrible fear for her reason, they suffered him to 
approach her, ere he made his craven exit from the house; but she was 
equally insensible to him as to the rest. They removed her to bed, and 
sent for half the physicians of Closeford ; but as the days went on, though 
her features resumed their ordinary aspect, it was found that her intellect 


was irrecoverably gone. 
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Not at first was she removed to an asylum, but it was at length 
thought that the care, the rational treatment now pursued in those re- 
ceptacles, might eventually prove of benefit; and she was placed where 
the reader first saw her. She is never violent, and, save upon that one 
subject, can scarcely be said to be insane, but the delusion that she is 
about to be married does not leave her, and in the coldest day in winter 
they dare not dress her in anything but white: whenever they have 
attempted it, her distress has been painful to witness and difficult to 
soothe. Her only occupation is that of weaving wreaths; and she cannot 
be won to any a t would seem that some chord of memory, unex- 
plainable to us, was touched, connecting her imagination with that fatal 
night, and the wreath she held. In summer su provide her with fresh 
garden flowers, in winter with artificial ones, and she weaves them into 

lands. When they are finished and laid aside, an attendant, unseen 
ae cuts the string, and scatters the flowers into the basket, ready for 
the ill-fated young lady to use again. One of her delusions is, that her 
father and mother are keeping her lover from her, and after each inter- 
view with them her silent sobs and tears were excessive, lasting for hours. 
This caused the medical men to forbid their visiting her, save at rare 
intervals, A painful prohibition for Dr. Remar: no wonder, all things 
considered, that his hair has turned white. Mrs. Remar has passed to a 
world where sorrow and suffering cannot enter. 

T can tell you nothing of Lavinia Glynn—nothing good. It is said 
that her parents’ hearts, so idolatrously bound up in her, are broken. 
She has left their house, and entered upon a reckless career, and people 
‘‘ talk” much of her, but she has never seen Mr. Chase since that dread, 
explanatory hour. 

And what became of him—of Mr. Chase? Truly, as he said, his sins 
were visited heavily upon him. Many curious versions of the affair came 
out to the world, in most of which the young clergyman was represented 
as a sinful fiend—a second Satan. Opinions were divided as to whether 
his gown would be taken from him, some holding that it would. Others 
scoffed at the idea. “If every clergyman,” they reasoned, “ were to lose 
his gown for peccadilloes committed before he wore it, the bishops would 
have ‘enough to do”—which nobody can deny. Mr. Chase, i sdenion, 
settled the matter himself, by quietly resigning it, and was the Reverend 
Mr. Chaseno more. He left Closefordshire, and, since his uncle’s death, 
has resided at Somerset Park, leading so quiet a life, that the neighbours 
say he will relapse into what his uncle was before him—a misanthrope. 
But he carries on great improvements on his estate, and no one ever 
applies to him for assistance in vain. In a contiguous town to it, popu- 
lous, and not famed for its morality, his stealthy deeds of charity are 
well known. The erection of a large, well-appointed building in it, is 
one of his recent acts: it is a reformatory asylum for misguided women. 
An imposing door, with pillars, forms its chief entrance, and over this 
door, in small letters that do not readily catch the eye, is engraved a verse 
from the Holy Scriptures : 

“ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in 
thesight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these things God will 
bring thee into judgment.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES ON LITERATURE IN FRANCE,. 
BY SIR NATHANIEL. 


IlIl.—Sr. Marc Grrarom 


Tae Girardin best known in England is not St. Marc, but Emile. 
Emile ; husband (alas, widower now) of a woman of genius; editor of 
La Presse ; the man who “accepts all revolutions ;” of whom it has been 
said that no money can bribe, no principles bind him ; whose hand it was 
that dealt the death-blow to Armand Carrel, and wrung the deed of ab- 
dication from Louis Philippe, bearing it, “‘ wet with the old man’s signa- 
ture, from the Tuileries to the barricades,” there to be baffled by the con- 
temptuous outcry, “Too late! too late!” A very different man is the 
Girardin with whom these present notes have to do—a man to whom 
such things as firebrand journalism, duelling, browbeating a king, and 
sealing the barricades, are not a necessity of life, but a trouble and vexa- 
tion of spirit. M. St. Mare Girardin is a critic of refined taste, imagina- 
tion, and feeling; quick to discern a beauty, quick to denounce a vice ; 
impartial in his idemaite. kindly wherever he can be so with a good 
conscience; exemplifying, in the main, that order of loving criticism 
whose function it is to explain, elicit, illumine; showing (as the essay 
“On giving and taking Criticism” defines it) the force and beauty of 
some great word or deed which, but for the kind care of the eritic, might 
remain a dead letter or an inert fact ; teaching the people to understand 
and to admire what is admirable. He discriminates, too, with fairness and 
intelligence ; 


The ready finger lays on every blot ; 
Knows what should justly please, and what should not. 


Nearly thirty years ago be was hailed by M. Villemain as a writer sin- 
gulicrement vif et spirituel, and somewhat later by M. Jules Janin, as 
‘that young writer of so much imagination, who will be eloquent as soon 
as he shall have learnt to keep his imagination in control :” possibly this 
patronising perge puer tone, on the part of such a critic as J. J., towards 
such another as St. Mare Girardin—(they have both of them indited 
critical histories of dramatic literature, with a difference)—was a little 
gratuitous. 

The Cours de Littérature Dramatique has been given to the worid by 
slow instalments. Three volumes have been published, the two last being 
welcomed each more heartily and more widely than its predecessor. There 
was about these dissertations on the theatre, a “safe and sound” moral 
tone, which won the ear even of budge doctors of the stoic fur, and elicited 
the approval of authorities by whom, whether ex officio or ex animo, 
such subjects are generally and peremptorily taboo’d. A distinguished 
Evangelical professor, of the German school, the excellent Alexandre 
. Vinet, hailed their publication “as a most happy event,” and recom- 
mended the perusal of them to inquiring youth. He recognised a special 
qualification for this subject in M. Girardin, arising from his joint acquaint- 
ance with the theatre and with morals. A sufficient knowledge of the 
theatre, this critic observed, is common enough among those who frequent 
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it, and minds greatly inferior to M. St. Mare Girardin ean manage that 

of the question almost as well as he: but few indeed of them would 
Ee in a position to treat, with Ais ability, the moral aspects of the subject. 
“« His superiority over other writers is frequently nothing more than a cer- 
tain good sense of the heart ; but there are epochs when this good sense 
is the very thing that is most a-wanting.” He is therefore profitably 
consulted by those who would “ lay down the law” in dramatic criticism. 


Here they, who long have known the useful stage, 
Come to be taught themselves to teach the age. 


Comparisons have naturally been drawn between this and the cognate 
work by A. W. Schlegel. In one particular, a very important one, there 
is a marked contrast between them: not only does Girardin propose cer- 
tain princi as philosopher and critic, but he supports and illustrates 
them by full and appropriate quotations. De Quincey somewhere calls 
the absence of sufficient illustrations, the common defect of German criti- 
cism. 
The nature of dramatic emotion is first investigated. The reflections 
to which this inquiry gives rise, lead on to an exposition of the manner 
in which the theatre of the ancients expressed emotions occasioned by 
physical pain, and by the fear of death—compared with the treatment of 
the same subjects by the theatre of the moderns. Thus the Iphigenia of 
Euripides is contrasted with the Catarina in Victor Hugo's “ Angelo.” 
“Certainly,” says M. Girardin, “the feelings expressed by Catarina, in 
the scene where she has to choose between death by the sword and death 
poison, are true and natural; you are made to feel, in her utterances, 
e horror of death and the clinging to life; but what you hear is rather 
the cry of the body given up to the throes of agony, than the cry of the 
soul. It is the flesh revolting against death; the revolt is entirely 
material, entirely physical; the soul counts for nothing. Catarina affects 
me, but it is by physical suffering. I witness the sensations of one con- 
demned to death ; o the flesh quiver, the countenance grow pallid, 
the limbs tremble; I am present at a scene of agony. But why do you 
show me only a material death? why give me but the moiety of human 
nature? why, in delineating the emotions of a dying one, why suppress 
the more noble, the higher, those which are addressed to man’s legitimate 
compassion, the compassion that harmonises with admiration and respect, 
and not that which borders on disgust?” Whereas, in the case of Iphi- 
genia—though she, the devoted daughter of a kingly race, utters her 
laments at leaving the pleasant light of life, and her dread of the dark- 
ness of the grave—yet in her laments there is something else, something 
higher than mere aa mere material horror of death; while, in the 
final act of resignation, there is a nobility, a dignity, that as it were lifts 
up the hearts her affliction has cast down. ‘‘ Unquestionably there is 
truth in the cries and agonies of Catarina; but it is a truth which, so to 
speak, ranks with the truths of natural history. In the laments of Iphi- 
ia, there is truth of a more humane noble kind.” In further 
tion of which view, M. Girardin contrasts the death-scene of 
Madame Roland—quitting life without agitation, without cries or con- 
vulsive sruggles dignified, majestic to the last—with that of the Du- 
barry, who, having never learnt “courage and dignity elsewhere than at 














the petits-soupers of Louis Quinze,” when haled to the seaffold 

vent to shricks of despair, and agonisingly importuned Monsieur le 
Bourreau to grant her one tiny instant more, yet another little little 
moment of dear life ! 

As an example of man’s struggle against physical pain, the Phi- 

loctetes of Sophocles is brought under review ; of man’s struggle against 
danger, there follow illustrations selected from the careers of the 
Greek Ulysses and the English Crusoe—both shipwrecked and much- 
enduring men—while to relieve narrative fiction with narrative fact, 
there are added descriptions of the wreck by which an Apostle was cast 
on the island called Melita, and of the burning Kené, in 1825. Then 
comes the question of suicide, and the tedium vite that leads to it— 
illustrated by the story of Virgil’s Dido, by the C&dipus of 
and of Seneca, and by an episode of interest in the Homilies of St. 
Chrysostom—and again, from modern sources, by the Hamlet of Shak- 
speare, revolving in his distraught mind the canon ’gainst self-slaughter, 
and—abrupt transition! (at least to English taste)—by the Pamela 
Andrews of worthy Mr. Samuel Richardson, the meditated felo-de-se of 
which belle et spirituelle damosel, M. Girardin avows, “m’a toujours 
beaucoup ému.” There is an inquest held, too, over Goethe’s Werther, 
whom the coroner-critic has no kind of liking for; and another over De 
Vigny’s Chatterton, the marvellous boy who perished im his pride—and 
whose suicide, according to M. de Vigny, is not the act of a despairing 
lover or of an austere stoic, but the mere result of pique, “because the 
lord mayor of London, instead of paying honour to his genius, advises 
him to write no more verses, and offers him a berth as valet de chambre.” 
This advice of his iordship, M. Girardin remarks, is a proof that the lord 
mayor in question is an impertinent dolt; but is that any reason why 
the young verse-maker should kill himself? is it not making life a little 
too cheap to put it at the merey of the first fool one meets withal ? 
“‘ The slander of a journal, and a piece of epistolary impertinence, are 
the motives which impel Chatterton to self-slaughter. hen Cato slew 
himself, at least it was for something more than that.” 

Paternal love comes next under discussion. M. Girardin does not 
seek to define it; for it is the merit of dramatic literature, he says, not 
to define our sentiments, but to put them into action : he scouts, there- 
fore, the spirit of analysis and definition—for who dissects that which is 
alive? He takes paternal love such as it is represented by the elder 
dramatists, especially by Corneille, and compares it with examples of the 
same passion in latter-day drama and romance. Don Diégue and old 
Horace are instanced—loving their sons with a certain sturdy, elevated 
love, which is modified by the superior influence of honour and patriotism, 
In contrast with them is placed the Triboulet of Victor Hugo—Triboulet, 
made “wicked ” by a composition of forces, three in AT, oe 
deformity, disease, and his position as court-jester. Triboulet is designed 
to show how paternal love sanctifies physical deformity, just as the same 
dramatist’s Lucretia Borgia is designed to show how maternal love puri- 
fies moral deformity. But our critic objects to the character of this im- 
passioned buffoon, that the love he exhibits towards his daughter Blanche 
Is not consonant with paternal love—that its ardent, vehement character 
pertains in reality to love of quite another sort. “ Triboulet appears to 





love his daughter as a woman is loved; he loves her with a selfish, 
j »passion—for himeelf, not for herself. Not so do fathers love. 
‘hey love less, perhaps, if you take the word love in its most passionate 
sense; but they love better.” Another instance of this égoisme paternel 
is produced from the “ Pariah” of Delavigne—in evidence of the 
ment, that paternal love, in its historical development on the stage, is fret 
painted in all its tender devotion, qualified by firmness and lofty principle 
—and at last, by an over-curious elaboration of whatever it may, in its 
morbid action, discover, in the way of sensitive jealousy and exacting 
selfishness. 

Filial ingratitude is illustrated from the CZdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, 
and Shakspeare’s King Lear. £dipus is described as a man subjected 
to the control of a mysterious power, insomuch that his acts seem not to 
be his own—whether the act of slaying the sire he recognises not, or that 
of cursing his ungrateful sons—in either case he is the instrument of the 
gods, the representative of the fatalism of the ancients. Lear, on the 
other hand, is regarded as the representative of human liberty in its weak- 
ness and caprices. Both poets, however, enforce the same idea of the 
sacred right of fathers, and the perdition attached to the breach of it. In 
unfavourable contrast with this, the critic refers to the altered tone of 
modern fiction—making Balzac’s le pere Goriot the text for some exege- 
tical and ctical observations, which to the fast young men of this time 
of day, who, were Cdipus himself their father, or Lear, or Cato the 
Censor, or Cato Uticensis, would not scruple to call him “the governor” 
(strictly on dueus a non principles), may seem very-old-fashioned indeed. 

A section is devoted to paternal clemency ; and in its exemplrfication 
are cited Terence’s ‘eavrovripopoupevos, the sobbing and slobbering old 
Menedemus, the Prodigal Son of Voltaire—and of the New Testament. 
M. Girardin is no Voltairian Frenchman ; but he is Frenchman enough 
to brace together the parable in St. Luke and the Enfant Prodigue of 
Arouet, ‘‘libertin du dix-huitiéme siécle’”—and, after quoting a parcel 
of — by this Kuphémon fils, who is aghast at being ‘“ déshérité,” and 
made to 


Sentir ’horreur de la mendicité, 
A mon cadet voir passer ma fortune, &c., 


it is quite & la Francaise to add: ‘Ce sont de beaux vers ; mais nous 
sommes loin de Enfant prodigue de l’Evangile.” Very much so. The 
doin is far enough to be reckoned immeasurable—so true that it becomes 
a truism. Euphémon fils is in no danger of being mistaken for him that 
of old time wasted his substance in riotous living—nor the elder brother, 
that was in the field, for the cadet Fiérenfat, respectable denizen of 
Cognac.—After this, M. Girardin proceeds to examine the treatment of 
the paternal character in comedy—selecting, with that view, Diderot’s 
Pére de Famille, M. d’Orbesson, who analyses and expounds the tender- 
ness he feels for his children—Géronte, in Piron’s Les Fils Ingrats, an 
insipid comedy, in which if the sons are displeasing, their sire fails to 
please—and Dupré, in Les Deux Gendres of M. Etienne. Rousseau’s 
against Moliére, of bringing paternal authority into contempt, is 
investigated with regard to its special and its more general validity, as 
affecting not Moliére alone, but the writers of comedies as a class. M. 











Girardin diseountenances the notion of Molidre’s comedy being, in this 
respect, of depraving tendency : it is your fifth-rate comedies, and» your 
modern dramas, he contends, that really deprave the heart, just because 
of the claim they set up to preach and instruct, and because in effect they 
enervate the soul by their sentimentalism, and corrupt the mind by their 
sophisms : whereas good comedy amuses at the expense of the vices it sets 
over against each other, without sanctioning or showing favour to any one 
of them. 

Maternal love follows. Andromache is criticised, as she appears in the 
objective portraiture of Homer, in the subjective art of Euripides, and in 
the polite rhymes of Racine. Mérope is criticised in her fourfold incarna- 
tion—as nted by Torelli, by Maffei, by Voltaire, and by Alfieri— 
the palm betes virtually given to Maffei, who rejected the fadeurs 
amoureuses which spoil the character in Torelli, and the philosophical 
sententiousness with which Voltaire unadvisedly encumbers his version 
of the much-vext heroine. The Lucretia Borgia of Victor Hugo gets 
some rough usage—though the critic avows he shall never forget the first 
representation of the piece, the ardent curiosity with which he watched its 
development. ‘‘I wept not,” he says, ‘ nor was I touched with emotion; 
but I was astounded and overpowered. Those vehement sentiments, those 
multiplied coups de thédtre, those dramatic tours de force held me in sus- 
pense. My feeling was not that of one softened to tenderness, but of one 
sensibly under a strong despotic yoke, which he cannot shake off.” Victor 
Hugo would here delineate maternal love; but it is, in this Italian White 
Devil, no longer a passion inspired by nature, approved by morality, and 
indeed woman’s purest, most fervent virtue, but a passion all blindness 
and violence, acting with impetuosity and caprice. Voltaire’s Idamé, in 
L’ Orphelin de la Chine, is also discussed ; and as exemplars of maternal 
love in a perverted form, we are introduced to Cleopatra in Corneille’s 
Rodogune—a character inspiring nothing but horror, odious from begin- 
ning to end—and Isméne in Quinault’s La Mére Coquette, a personage 
neither vindictive nor consumed by hate, but intolerant of personal rivalry 
in her own daughter, whom she sees growing daily more beautiful, while 
she finds it a growing struggle to maintain her good looks: it is a case 
of matre pulchré filia pulchrior—comparative degree, pulchrior, ay, 
there’s the rub. 

Next comes filial piety. Under this head M. Girardin discourses freely 
of Ulysses, of Telemachus, of Orestes, in ancient story ; of the Sirods in 
Rotrou’s Cosroés, of the Count in Le Glorieux of Destouches, and of 
that “‘ noblest and most touching of all examples of filial piety, in history 
or on the stage,’ Coriolanus—not, however, old Hard "s version, or 
Chevreau’s, or La Harpe’s, but Shakspeare’s. Madame Cottin’s Eliza- 
beth is also duly registered, and shown to suffer, as a piece of artful 
fiction, in comparison with the simpler truth and nature of Xavier de 
Maistre’s Prascovie. 

Fraternal love gives occasion to a review of the characters of Orestes 
and Electra in Aisehylus and Sophocles—of Merimée’s story of Colomba 
(a heroine who “has not indeed the proportions of Electra,” and is, com- 

tively, a miniature beside an ancient statue; “but this miniature 
Redenes to the same school with the statue; it expresses in little what 
the statue expresses at large, and it does so in an accurate and decided 
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manner”),—also of Goethe’s Iphigenia,—and of Scott’s Jeanie Deans, 
whom the eritic admires with a very enthusiasm of iative sym- 
ee ite sentiment of fraternal discord leads him to discourse 
on Cain and , a8 they appear in the sacred records, and in the pas- 
toral platitudes of Gessner, in Langeweld’s Adamus, in the Fathers of 
the , and in the daring speculations of Lord Byron. The Atreus 
and Thyestes of Seneca and of Crébillon (pére) have a chapter to them- 
selves. Voltaire’s Adélaide du Guesclin, and Schiller’s Bride of Messina, 
have another. Rivalry between sisters is illustrated by the — of 
Psyche, treated by Corneille, and Moliére, and Lafontaine, as well as 
Ovid,—and by the Genoese Ceba’s tragedy, Le gemelle Capovane, 
“touching history, which opens, like the history of all other maidens, 
with the pleasures and innocent triumphs of beauty, only to end in the 
most deplorable of catastrophes, supported and aceomplished by peni- 
tence the most heroic.” An animated section is devoted to the strifes and 
sorrows of the house of Cfdipus, and the sublime devotion of Antigone, 
that “ holy heathen,” as De Quincey calls her, that “daughter of God, 
before God was known” in Greece, that flower from Paradise after Para- 
dise was closed; who quitting all things for which flesh languishes, 
safety and honour, a palace and a home, made herself a houseless pariah, 
lest the poor pariah king, her outeast father, should want a hand to lead 
him in his darkness, or a voice to whisper comfort in his misery; that 
angel, who bade depart for ever the afin of her own bridal day, lest 
he that had shared her misery in childhood, should want the honours of 
a funeral ; that “ idolatrous, yet Christian Lady,” who in the spirit of 
martyrdom trod alone “the yawning billows of the grave, flying from 
earthly hopes, lest everlasting despair should settle upon the grave of” 
her brother. 

Love is a large subject, and M. St. Mare Girardin treats it largely. 
He exhibits its kind and power of action as developed in the Theatre of 
the Greeks—a Hemon paying court to Antigone, a Phedra pining 
wickedly for Hippolytus ; he illustrates it from life among the Germans 
deseribed by Tacitus, from medieval tales of chivalry,—and again in its 
Platonic phases, at sundry times and in divers manners,—what it was in 
the court of Franeis I., and in that of Henry II. (‘ toujours pleine,” 
says BrantOme, “de femmes et des plus jolies’’),—its aspect in the Tales 
of Ma of Navarre, in the Romance of the Rose, in Marot, in 
Ronsard, in Du Bellay, im Mathurin Régnier, m Malherbe; in the 
Amadis of Gaul, in D’Urfé’s Astrée, and in the Scudéry’s Clélie—a 
romance which may at first sight appear stuffed with nothing but ridi- 
culous love-nonsense, affecting the metaphysical, a mere pedantic manual 
of gallantry, but which, exammed more attentively, is pronounced by our 
eritic a book of serious as well as curious character, “in which all ques- 
tions relating to the condition of women in society are treated in a style 
both piquant and judicious.”’ Ingenuous love is portrayed from mani- 
fold examples, chiefly in pastoral poesy—and we are led back to the idyls 
of ‘Theocritus, and the bucolies of Virgil, and occasional rural intervals 
in the lyrics of Catullus and Horace, Tibullus and Propertius ; and then 
conducted through a throng of old romanees in prose and verse, all in 

of this same “ ingenuous love’—King Arthur, and Valentine and 
» and Sir Huon, and the Arcadia of Sannazar, as well as of Lope de 
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Vega and our own Sidney, and Tasso’s Amintas, and Guarini’s Pastor 
Fido, and the Diana of Montemayor,—and anon we “assist” at the 
idylle echarmante of forest-life in Shakspeare’s Cymbeline, and now are 
we in Arden, under the shade of melancholy boughs,—whence (for our 
own part, with wandering steps and slow) we are summoned to the 
Alphée and other pastorals of Shakspeare’s contem , Hardy, and 
the similar performances of those once renowned gentry, ~ sar n, 
Rotrou, Gombaud, Mairet, &c.;—while the more ruffled and troubled 
passages of that course of true love that never did run smooth, are evi- 
deneed in the cases of Pyramus and Thisbe, Hagbart and Syéne (see 
Grammaticus Saxo, and (Ehlenschlager), and Romeo and Juliet ; the 
entire work, so far as is hitherto published, being closed with an essay on 
“pastoral” according to the notions of Ségrais, who, regretting the 
disearded variety and simplicity of ancient models, would fain have been 
more rustic and less galant, but who was constrained by pressure from 
without to hit the humour of Persons of Quality, for he lived at the 
court of the Great Ma’m’selle, and must write accordingly ; of Ménage, 
grand habitué of the Hétel de Rambouillet, and alive to this hour in the 
moekery of Moliére : 


Nous avons vu de vous des églogues d’un style 
Qui passe en doux attraits Théocrite et Virgile, &.; 


of Madame des Houliéres, of whom Sainte Beuve has made an interesting 
study in his “ Portraits des Femmes ;” and finally, of Lamothe, with his 
pseudo-pastoral pretentiousness, and Fontenelle, whose eclogues have one 
parlous want, the want of rural inspiration, and whose loftiest ideal of 
country-life simplicity does not extend beyond a shepherd with the gait 
and feelings of the salons, or a peasant transported and transeribed, with 
very little of revision or correction, from the boards of the opera. 

If M. Girardin, in his literary tastes, is of the classical party, he is also 
acknowledged to belong to the party of tolerance—with a liking for di- 
versity of gifts, and the free course of talent, provided always that man’s 
highest sentiments are left intact, and the eternal laws of morality un- 
assailed. He is styled by Desiré Nisard the liberal par excellence in 
literature ; and as your true liberal is also conservative in certain essen- 
tial features, so is he faithful to the time-proved and time-approved 
classiealism of French taste. But he is susceptible to the influence of new 
modes, to the impression of new qualities. He is not, says the same 
critic, astonished at not finding himself in another author; rather he is 
charmed at finding one who is not himself. Aceordingly, he relishes the 
kind of composition to which his own bears little or no affinity. “ Even a 
melodrama has charms for him; and see now how commendable the 
charity, how delicate the sense of justice, which ean dispose so natural a 
mind to enjoy the effect produced by even a melodrama’s sound and 
fury.” 

f he delights, as he says he does, in his functions as Professor, it is mainly 
on account of the scope his Professorship affords him to indoctrinate others 
with principles of good morals and good taste conjoined—* to caution,” 
he says, “ and, if I can, preserve them from false ideas and false sentiments, 
to make them love what is good and beautiful in literature and im 


morals,” ‘The end and aim of true criticism consists, in his judgment, in 
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showing that the the end and aim of literature is the beautiful, and in com- 
ervey whatever opinions and ideas are calculated to draw aside the 
from: this supreme object: the zsthetically beautiful being in- 
aahiden from the ethically good. He the more insists upon this har- 
mony, because of the modern tendency to deny, or practically y ignore it. 
Hence his solicitude to show, from examples found in sacred records and 
‘ profane” classics, that “le beau et le bon s’accordent plus souvent qu’on 
ro a cru de nos jours.” Hence his neglect of no opportunity for certify- 
ing the union which exists between “Je bon goiit et la bonne morale.” 
Thus, as one of the capital conditions of dramatic emotion he requires, 
that it should address itself to the intelligence of man, and not to his 
senses: art, he contends, must speak only to the mind; to the mind only 
should it convey pleasurable feelings : if its object be to excite the senses, 
it is degraded. ‘‘ This rule applies to the arts in general. Dancing itself 
is an art, when, by its steps and movements, it pleases the soul and 
awakens in the mind the divine idea of the graceful. It ceases to be an 
art, and becomes a trade, when its object is voluptuous, to excite sensual 
enjoyment.” He points out how, with the Greeks, philosophy and art 
were of one accord to give predominance to moral over material nature— 
art, by their worship of beauty, which exists but in tranquillity, while 
even physical repose proceeds from a mental source,—and philosophy, by 
their doctrine of the superiority of the mind to the body. “ This pro- 
ive ascendancy of mind over body prepared the world for Christianity, 
which was the triumph of moral nature over material nature ; and thus, 
by an admirable harmony, the worship of the beautiful became the means 
of conducting mankind to the worship of the good.” Thus, too, when 
he is engaged in analysing the romance of Sir Huon of Bordeaux, he 
claims the palm of merit for the old conteur over the modern graces of 
Wieland—alike in the delineation of character, in the elucidation of * in- 
uous love,” and in the charm of imaginative art—that love being so 
much the better portrayed in the viewx roman, as it is there of a purer and 
more honest sort—for the attraction that belongs to these olden pictures 
‘is lost the moment that coquetry or voluptuousness try to miagle in the 
painting, to embellish or to enliven it.” Hence, again, M. Girardin’s 
promptness to censure such a psychological result at Balzac’s Pere Goriot, 
who, dying, and bewailing the ingratitude of his children, exclaims : “‘ My 
daughters—ah, there was my sin! they were my mistresses !” &¢.— 
strange language, objects our critic, the choice of a romance-writer who, 
his design being the delineation of paternal love, which is, of all human 
loves, the purest, the most intelligent, the most moral, makes it brutal and 
vicious in order to make it strong. 
Any such exhibition of “ strength,”’ of a morbid quality, i is utterly re- 
ant to the taste of M. Girardin. ‘‘ Beautiful it is,” writes Thomas 
Carlyle, “‘ and a gleam from the eternal pole-star visible amid the destinies 
of men, that all talent, all intellect is in the first place moral ;—what a 
world were this otherwise! But it is the heart always that sees, before 
the head can see: let us know that; and know, therefore, that the Good 
alone is deathless and victorious.” One deeply imbued with this faith, 
in whom it is the heart always that sees, whose intellect is in the first 
place moral, revolts from what that heart intuitively pronounces an offence 
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against its laws, from whatever that moral intellect repudiates as in proxi+ 
mate tendency immoral. 

The “ strong” writing of latter days appears to our critic to have a dis+ 
torted, abused, unnatural strength. ereas in former times the poets 
gave to their creations a single vice or.a single passion, and then took 
every pains to make them in other respects virtuous, that they might be 
worthy of interest,—it is, he complains, the wont of modern poets to give 
to their characters a heap of passions and vices past reckoning, with the 
counterpoise of some one single virtue. And this one virtue, poor solitary 
thing! has no mission to purify the depraved soul in which, by a sort of 
chance, it has found a lodgement. It assiduously respects the inde- 
pendence of the imperious vices, nor is #é designed to challenge the in- 
terest of spectators or readers; for vice is now-a-days the proposed object 
of interest, thanks to a certain attribute of noble pride, made fashionable 
and seductive by the heroes of Byron. ‘‘ It seems, in fact, that we have 
a taste for ruins in morals as well as in architecture, and prefer that 
which is half fallen to that which stands erect and entire.” He complains 
that the manner of delineating the four or five leading sentiments which 
make up the subject of dramatic art, has lost its ancient truthfulness ; 
has become violent, exaggerated, pretentious ; that grief has degenerated 
into melancholy, tenderness into excessive sensibility, meditation into 
reverie; that everywhere the substance has given place to the shadow— 
a shadow larger, it is true, and more supple than the body, but also more 


dim and empty : 
Et sol erescentes decedens duplicat wmbras. 


Whether it be Victor Hugo, ascribing to his Dona Sol (“ Hernani”) a 
capricious melancholy, wherein fantasy has more of a part to play than 
passion—and in his 7'riboulet ‘substituting caricature for portraiture,” 
and animal instinct for impassioned sentiment,—and in his Catarina 
representing the convulsions of physical excitement ; or again, Dumas 
detailing the agonies of Monaldeschi, the terrified expectant of Christina’s 
sure and speedy vengeance; or De Vigny giving words to the suicidal 
intents of Chatterton ; or Delavigne making of his old pariah, Zarés, an 
exacting egoist; or Balzac putting extravagant rhapsodies into the 
mouth of dying pére Gorvot ;—under any such provocation, mayrn re Kat 
ravraxov, M. Girardin is ready with a demur, an exception, a protest. 

If his tone of objection is frequently that of a grave remonstrant, who 
thinks the fault no light matter, and who therefore adopts no light man- 
ner in his strictures, he also, on occasion, just opens a vein of quiet raillery, 
utterly void of all bad blood. As where, having called Voltaire’s “ Pro- 
digal Son” a comedy, he corrects himself, and calls it a drama: “ for all 
Voltaire’s comedies end in drama, except when they turn to ennui.”’ Of 
Voltaire he elsewhere says, that “ like a good many partisans of Equality, 
he was fond enough of it in relation to his superiors, but put it less into 
practice towards his equals.” Again, commending Sir Walter Scott's 
judgment in interposing difficulties in the way of Jeanie Deans’ access 
to royalty, he observes: “ In ordinary novels, where a peasant or soldier 
wants to talk with a king, there is no kind of difficulty; a knock at the 
door seems amply sufficient; his majesty himself comes to open it; and 
forthwith the conversation begins between countryman and king.”’ Simi- 
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larly he comments on the custom of establishing a connexion between man 
alk nature, between the sombre gloom of lonely forests and the crimes 
of man, by giving to every scéléerat his cavern, his Shaadi and his tempest : 
“no such thing as crime on a fine sunny day, or a soft moonlight night; 
nor must the fury of the passions reach its outburst before that of the 
storm is brewed and ready.’’ We might refer, again, to his criticism of 
the rather maudlin tenderness of Diderot’s Pere de Famille, and the 
“very German’”’ dialect of Goethe’s Greeks (Jphigenia to wit, Orestes, 
&c.), and the vapid unrealities of pseudo-pastoral, and the habit novelists 
have of ignoring the life of woman except while at a lovable, and that 
a very limited age. ‘‘ The life of women in a novel begins at seventeen 
years of age, and terminates at about thirty, although attempts have been 
made in the present day to prolong it to even forty. When they border 
on this age, either the novel puts them to death, or else the novei itself 
comes to a close, insomuch that a woman in years is a rarity in novels, 
unless where represented en mal, as an envious, malignant old creature, 
just because she is old.”’ 

The Cours de Littérature Dramatique is M. Girardin’s magnum 
opus, by which he is (in a double sense) best known. But the Lssazs 
de Littérature et de Morale also contain much that, having engaged, 
will repay an attentive reading. Some of these essays were written when 
he was hardly out of his teens—that on Le Sage, for instance, which is 
nevertheless distinguished by much penetration and precision. The 
notices of Washington and Lafay ette are just noticeable, and little else ; 
that of Bossuet is not unworthy of its high argument; that of Beaumar- 
chais is a lively résumé of a strange career—the career of the bourgeois 
adventurer, who burst the strait laces of social caste, figured at court, 
united in one rode trader and courtier, sent arms to revolted America, 
agitated the length and breadth of France about a trial for fifteen louis, 
all but overthrew a magistracy instituted by royal authority, and by the 
mouth of Figaro proclaimed the nights and asserted the prerogatives of 
the third estate, as vigorously as Si¢yes himself in his memorable pamphle‘. 
The étude on St. Augustine compares his Confessions with those of 
“Saint” Jean Jacques, and insists on a closer resemblance between them 
than that of title only. The Homilies of St. Chrysostom on the Book of 
Genesis, afford scope for some orthodox suggestions on the assumed feud 
between Scripture and Science, Moses and the Geologists. There is a 
genial review of Silvio Pellico, earnest homage being paid to his religious 
feeling ; others on Louise Bertin, on the poetry of Young Franee, on 
Lucretelle, &ec.; historical papers on Napoleon, on the war in Spain of 
1823, on the fall of the Abbassides; and miscellanies on themes ancient 
and modern—on newspapers among the old Romans, on Greek tragedy, 
on Persius, on Corsica, Florence, yo Edward the Pretender, “Paul 
Louis Courier, on the ethies of Marriage, on the Literary Profession, on 
the Unity of Europe, and on the historical past and speculative fatuse of 
the United States. And in tracing the development o of M. Girardin’s 
mind, from its almost boyish earnests (’appafwva) to its matured results, 
we see much to fulfil what has been said to distinguish the genuine critic 
—namely, that in accordance with Coleridge’s definition of genius, he 
carnes forward the freshness and geniality of youth into the powers of 
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manhood, like those trees in Arcadia, where blossoms and full-grown 
fruit are found together. 

The name of St. Mare Girardin, M. Nisard confidently predicts, is 
sure of a place among those that will endure. For, argues the critic, 
unless future generations of Frenchmeu differ in their whole nature from 
their forefathers, they will demand in the books of to-day, what the 
readers of to-day demand in the books of yesterday—the human heart, 
French esprit, and style. Of these three conditions he hails the conjoint 
presence in St. Mare Girardin’s writings : the human heart—illustrated 
by a thousand traits; the national esprit—nowhere in contemporary 
authorship more signally displayed, in point of practical sense, neatness, 
be i ly and lively elegance of movement ;—and a style—resem- 
bling that of the best times, while it is marked by an individuality and 
by certain material novelties, which distinguish it from a mere imitation. 
And as for this side the Channel, there are few authors in modern France 
whom we should more gladly see naturalised among ourselves. 





THE GRAVE AT THE ALMA. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


No stone marks the spot where the young hero sleeps, 
No bright flowers bloom o’er his grave, 

But the sentinel oft there his weary watch keeps, 
Where slumbers the young and the brave. 

They bore him away from the red battle fray, 
Where first ’mid the foremost he fell, 

And the spot they deem’d best for a hero to rest, 
Was the field that he fought in so well! 


Oh! brief was the grief that his comrades might show, 
As they hurriedly laid him to rest, 

But fast fell the tears, and the hearts filled with woe, 
In the home where they loved him the best. 

They read now his name on the proud scroll of fame, 
And they list to his story with pride, 

But a mourner still weeps for the hero who sleeps 
On the field where so nobly he died. 
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DIARY OF A FIRST WINTER IN ROME—1854. 
BY FLORENTIA. 


Cardinal Mai—A Hot Day in Rome — Sunsets— The Tramontana—Classical 
Recollections of Castello and Albano—The Festa of the Madonna del Tufo— 


Characters. 

YesTerpay, as I was riding along through the beautifully-wooded tract 
dividing L’Ariccia from the Alban Lake, I met a cardinal on foot—no 
uncommon sight in these latitudes during the summer. He was followed 
by two servants and a lumbering carriage—(plutdt un lit a quatre co- 
lonnes)—an antiquated machine perfectly ecclesiastic in its rococo ap- 

arance. As I drew up to let the aged man pass, he, with courteous 
gesture, raised his large red hat from his head, and I caught sight of an 
expansive forehead, arched and strongly-marked eyebrows, and withal a 
cab composure of expression, that both invited and repelled approach— 
a kind of lofty humility. I was so struck with this old cardinal that I 
straightway inquired of S , who rode with me, what was his name, 
and heard that this singularly majestic-looking man was no other than 
the celebrated Cardinal Mai, certainly the most profound scholar living. 
The man who has dug, and rummaged, and excavated among the MSS. 
of the Vatican, as common men dig mines, only that the earth he has 
turned over are the leaves of that mysterious Egyptian plant called in 
our day the Palimpsets, regular hieroglyphics to ordinary mortals, and 
even to the learned about as legible as the inscriptions on the Pyramids. 
Only to think that the old man who doffed his beaver to me has written 
ten volumes in quarto of such prodigious learning that the very outside 
of them makes you shudder! Gaume says that amongst other things 
Cardinal Mai started a new idea about that incomprehensible myth 
Pope Joan. He thinks the idea originated in the time of Pope 
John VIIL., accused by his contemporaries of such feminine weakness of 
intellect as caused him to be stigmatised by the reproachful epithet of 
woman. 

Be that as it may, the poor cardinal was not fated longer to question 
“in thoughts more elevate and reasonings high,” for, strange to say, the 
very next day after I saw him he died! The reason assigned for this 
sudden demise—in addition to the eighty-three years that pressed 
upon him—being, that his eminence had eaten thirty dried figs with 
some ham, a meal from which he never recovered, although in point of 
‘the wholesomes” I have long believed the Italians to be endowed with 
the stomachs of horses. So the poor cardinal was carried from pleasant 
Albano, where he was spending his vileggiatura, in his bier to Rome, 
where a grand funeral awaited his arrival. He will be buried in the 
church of San Anastasia, under the Palatine, and over him will be 
erected the monument designed by the talented Benzoni of Rome, in 
which the nations of the earth are represented in symbolic bassi-relievi 
and figures encircling his kneeling statue, indicating the universality of 
his knowledge, and the light his learning has spread over the world; a 
monument ordered long before his death, and honestly paid for, although 
no one knows who this devoted admirer is.— 
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People have an idea that the Italians are becoming more civilised, and 
eschewing the use of the stiletto ; that a bravo is a chimerical animal ry 
existing in Cooper’s romance ; that wives are virtuous, husbands faithful, 
and cicisbeism quite out of date and altogether ungenteel. All these chari- 
table surmises are mistakes—I could recount pregnant anecdotes proving 
the truth of what I say—but as to the murdering part, listen, There 
was a day last week in Rome of intense heat, vis one “tosses at 
moon,” as Thomson says. I suppose this state of the atmosphere occa- 
sioned a moral delirium, for many who rose that morning blithe and 
gay, lay down before night on mother earth never to rise again. There 
was a madness abroad that day for certain. 

S and a friend were cooling their outward and inner man by a 
siesta at Nazzari’s and an ice, when their attention was attracted by 
people running to and fro, and loud talking, and swearing, and exclama- 
tions—a general excitement, in fact, all tending towards the Via Babuino. 
They joined the crowd, and heard that an assassino had been committed 
in broad daylight, and that the corpse lay there. On they sped to where 
a circle was gathered, and pressing forward, they saw extended on the 
stones, quite dead, a lovely girl weltering in her blood, flowing from a 
deadly wound in her side. They at once recognised her as a well-known 
model, renowned for her beauty and grace. There she lay, pale and 
bloody on the! cold stones, until some of the brothers of the Misericordia 
came—they that wear the deep masks and long dark robes, looking more 
like mummies than men—and composed her limbs, and, laying her in a 
great sheet, carried her away. She had been walking with un certo 
amuco, it seems, in the Via Babuino, when her husband passed. His ire 
was kindled, his jealousy aroused; he drew his stiletto and slaughtered 
her there on the spot where she stood, then ran away. But the certo 
amico, her cavaliere, ran after him when the poor thing dropped from 
his arm stone dead, and watched and dodged os into a certain house, 
and when in the evening he came out, having his stiletto ready hid in the 
sleeve of his coat, he struck him down then and there, as the husband 
had struck his wife, and left him weltering in his blood as she had lain. 
Whether this valiant lover escaped or no I cannot say. 

On the same day, a man was passing in a cart through the Piazza 
Barberini, where Bernini's classic fountain plays in the sun ; some one 
came in his way, and being nearly run over by the carettino, gave the 
horse a blow with a stick. No word was spoken, but the carettiere stopped 
his cart, descended, deliberately drew his stiletto, and stabbed him dead ; 
then remounting, drove away. So much for the effects of a hot day in 
Rome. — 

We have had a series of the most magnificent sunsets imaginable. 
Sometimes great bands of purple and gold clasped the broad horizon in 
gorgeous girdles, the gold melting into the ocean in fields of glistening 
fire, or catching here and there a distant mountain-peak with a vivid 
flame, all Nature lying dark and black as a pall, a fitting foreground for 
this brilliant sight. Sometimes the whole heavens seemed on fire, a 
horrible conflagration, prefiguring the end of all things, when the earth 
and all that it contains shall be consumed with ardent heat. I have 
almost trembled as, standing under the pergola in our garden, I have 
watched the awful scene, too horribly beautiful to contemplate with aught 
but dread. 
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Golden clouds, dissolving into crimson and saffron, melting into glow- 
ing red, lay quivering and palpitating as in an atmosphere of ardent fire, 
save where here and there sombre masses of purple, betipped with the 
prevailing fire-tint, seemed to bear storms, and thunders, and rude crack- 
ing earthquakes in their deep bosoms. Anon the parting clouds opened 
into cavernous recesses of inmost glory, and the sun, an orb of liquid 
fire, glowed out “stern as the unlashed eye of God,” contemplating the 
guilty world with dreadful wrath. For a while it glistened in infinite 
hight, irradiating the sad Campagna with a wild unearthly glow; then, 
dipping into the encircling sea, it slowly vanished, and deep shadows fell 
fast around, and the sullen, purple, massed-up clouds turned into banks 
of sombre lead colour, while Nature seemed to tremble, as did our guilty 
mother Eve when flying from the visage of her Maker. I have seen the 
sky at other times completely covered with a network of purple and gold, 
exquisitely lovely, with here and there touches and tinges as of fire, while 
between the parting rifts pale blue sky peeped softly out. I have seen 
the vaulted firmament of a sweet heavenly blue, as it may have looked 
when God beheld his labour and pronounced it good. I love to see the 
blue shades veiling the mountains, the Campagna, the rocks, the forest, 
with a subdued splendour, as though a guardian angel hovered above, 
blessing us with his outspread wings. Then the sea lies like a magic mirror 
placidly glimmering in the balmy breeze, a desert of ethereal blue, en- 
circled by the calm heavens with azure draperies, while the sun, shrouded 
deep in their radiant bosoms, beams out fitfully in softened splendour. 

Then, after the sunsets, came a mighty wind, the Tramontana, down 
from the icy North, passing across the snowy summits of the everlasting 
Alps, and bearing in its breath the rigid cold from out their glacier 
bosoms—a furious wind that tore and rended the gigantic trees, wrenched 
the mantling leaves in showers from the bending boughs, and thundered 
among the rocky caverns of our hills, sweeping like an invisible avalanche 
over the burnt-up Campagna on to the surging sea that welled and 
billowed up to meet it. 

How that Tramontana wind roared and whistled about our high-up 
house, seeming to cleave the very walls, and to talk and chatter with 
wild unearthly tongues as it flew round! How it raged up at Monte 
Cavi! Heaven help the poor monks, they must have trembled in their 
beds, and said many an Ave in their fear. How it yelled among the 
tottering ruins of Tusculum, and bent and twisted the grand old pine- 
trees that diadem its sloping woods around Cicero’s ruined portico! ‘The 
motionless waters of the Alban Lake swayed to and fro this wild and 
dreary night—those mystic waters that never listen to the enticing breath 
of fragrant summer. Nemi, too, Diana’s mirror, must have lashed its 
wooded sides under the influence of such a hurricane. 

I thought of all this sitting beside the blazing wood fire on our own 
cheerful hearth, while the storm raged remorselessly without. It is de- 
lightful to sit, “in meditative musings wrapt,” and listen to the shrill 
whistling of the gale catching the corners of the house, to watch the 
shadows on the wall and in the dark corners of the room as the fire 
flickers; there is an exquisite sense of luxury and domestic peace and 
household security at such a time. There I sat, and I questioned the 
wind, coming sweeping from the far north, of many things. I asked it 
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of a certain corner in a onee-loved home, deeply embosomed in an Eng- 
lish wood—a pleasant home, where, in the happy days of my childhood, 
the sun always smiled in winter as in summer. That corner—how well 
I remembered it—where the winds always gathered, where I used to 
listen to their rude music and wild sighs, and wonder and speculate on 
many things, and question the whistling spirits as Ido now. That old 
familiar corner, I greet thee from afar, from the land where I am 
banished. “ Do the autumn and the winter winds sound there as of old, 
im long gone years, when I was young and the world young with me, 
and blithe and jocund as my glad soul?” There, in that corner, I once 
questioned the wind of my coming fate, and the treacherous wind 
answered in low breathing murmurs, and promised happiness. “Oh, false 
wind, why did ye deceive me when I questioned ye? Why did ye not 
rather rend and tear the house, and rock and rift its very walls, making 
them and me inarticulate ruins, rather than let me be as now? Oh, cruel 
wind!” Then I asked it of a certain room which it used to love of yore, 
in the spring time when its breath came perfumed with the year’s young 
flowers; and the answering wind, always loud and shrill, told me, that 
strangers dwelt there now—that since the days of joyous girlhood none 
had cared to hearken to its constant sighs around the old corner, where 
the ivy clustered and the willow and cypress-trees waved to and fro, or in 
the familiar room. “ Ah, wind,” cried I, “ but you were false, for there 
you prophesied such pleasant things !” 

Then I questioned it again, and asked of one I love witha great love— 
one who lives in a city on a sea-girt isle—she who gave me birth, and 
whose constant love has, as it were, borne me again in throes and pangs 
of pain through long years of woe. ‘Timidly I asked the wind, “ If yet 
once more I should behold her ?’—but the vagrant wind went roarimg 
up the mountain in such uproarious riot I heard not its reply. 

“Oh, my mother, speed you well! I sent you a loving message on 
the wings of the stormy wind from our far-off home on Alban’s classic 
hills, in the Italian land ; tell me—-passing over wide lands and stormy 
seas—was it delivered? I prayed the harsh winter wind to spare you, 
and the summer breezes to love and cherish you. Is it even so, or has 
the many-tongued Boreas again deceived me ?” 

Then I asked the wind, the coldest, rudest of all the spirits Aolus lets 
forth to torture mortals, if when he strayed into the icy North on fell 
errands of piercing mischief, to nip the pale flowers, and tear the up- 
springing wheat and the just bursting hedgerows—lI asked this rugged 
spirit if he knew aught of one who dwells there, the cause of all m 
misery ? And the wind, screaming in shrillest blasts, told me that he still 
lived under the heather-sown hills, where the old rock still towers—the 
rock that cast the death-shadow on my youth—and that he lived, unheed- 
ing, unrepenting, ever invoking vengeance on my luckless head! ‘ Oh 
wind, can this be true ?” Then I asked rio more that night, but let the 

irits shrouded in those bursting blasts go unheeded by in awful chorus, 
and I sank down to rest in bitterness of grief, and cried, How long, 
O Lord, how long ?— 

I have endeavoured to describe the classic valley of Marino. An 
ascending road through a magnificent wood leads from the Acqua Feren- 
tina towards Castello and Albano. On emerging from the wood the 
Alban Lake bursts on the sight, its sullen waters unruffled by a wave. 
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front, Monte Cavi rises majestically towards those clouds to which its 
ia Numinis professes to - To the right, Castello, or Castel Gan- 
dolfo, stands, on a grand natural platform overlooking the lake, quite 
embosomed in those dark ic woods so characteristic of Italian scenery. 
I have already said that the shores of this lake are strewn with ruins, the 
foundations of former nymphzums and grottos, while pillars, marbles, 
and mosaics are perpetually found among the surrounding woods. 

The grandest of the imperial villas was that erected by Domitian on 
the spot now occupied by the Villa Rospigliosi, near Castello. To-day 
I rode all over this district, and finding the gates of the villa inviting] 
open, I entered the gardens, or a occupying the fall of the hill 
between Castelloand Albano. Nothing can be more beautiful than these 
grounds: long avenues of ilex-trees terminate in lovely vistas over the 
Cam melting away in blue distance towards the sea, or are grouped 
round antique statues, vases, and pillars wreathed with vine and clematis. 
There is to me a stately character in an Italian garden, as imposing as 
the grand facades of the vast palaces they surround; ballustraded ter- 
races, long flights of steps, colonnades, and temples, lending a dignity to 
Nature herself. The Rospigliosi gardens boast a terrace-walk more than 
a mile in length, entirely formed of overarching ilex-trees—a majestic 
avenue, fit only to be trodden by the great ones of the earth. Midway 
along this ilex avenue are the ruins of Domitian’s palace, indistinct 
masses of walls without form and void, and so overgrown by ivy and 

ts it is impossible to distinguish them. 

Standing before those misshapen ruins, it seemed scarcely possible to 
call forth a vision of the palace erected by the deified monster whose 
reign disgraced the annals of the Flavian line; yet on this spot, and 
descending downwards towards the lake, stood one of the loftiest piles 
that even antiquity can boast. Architectural atriums, great vestibules, 
halls of almost fabulous extent, supported by columns of the rarest- 
coloured marbles, the recesses adorned by statues of Grecian workman- 
ship, the ceilings and walls painted in brilliant frescoes, harmonising in 
colour with the patterns on the mosaic floors, and supported by cornices 
of silver or of gold ; temples glittering with gilded plates, the air heavy 
with the rich incense offered to the “‘ man-god,” who only permitted 
statues of gold or silver to be raised in his honour; marble colonnades 
stretching in long vistas through the surrounding groves, broken by 
fountains of perfumed waters springing from parterres of brilliant flowers ; 
odeons for music and song ; vast baths, where the cool water lay fen- 
cased in alabaster, under gilded roofs upheld by crystal columns; mag- 
nificent porticos, leading by flights of steps towards the lake, where, 
beside the deep waters, grottos and caves, decorated as tricliniums and 
err were dedicated to the water nymphs, the presiding deities 

the enchanting shores. 

But the circus and the amphitheatre were the portion of the palace 
most frequented by Domitian himself. Here he was constantly present, 
wearing a golden crown and robes of purple, surrounded by the priests 
of Jupiter and the Flavian College, during the magnificent fétes with 
which he endeavoured to conciliate the favour of the fickle multitude. 
Not only men but women exhibited themselves in the gladiatorial games, 
and ran races at night under the glare of the torches with which the 
amphitheatre was illuminated. Even torrents of rain did not deter 
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Domitian from remaining until the conclusion; he himself frequently 
changed his clothes, but a positive law forbade the audience to leave their 
seats. The Lake of Albano afforded an admirable locale for the naval 
battles in which he also delighted. Suetonius tells us that he y 
celebrated the festival of Minerva here, for which purpose he established 
a college of priests on the Alban Mount. . 

Born with a mean and cowardly nature, Domitian, conscious of the 
hatred he excited, positively trembled at his own shadow, unless sur- 
rounded by his guards. We are told that he daily shut himself up alone 
in the interior of his palace, for the purpose of killing flies with a gold 
bodkin! Sometimes, when visiting his Alban villa, these hours of soli- 
tude were passed in wandering through the columned arcades, where, on 
the walls, constructed of a peculiar marble capable of bearing the highest 
polish, he could perceive as he walked the shadow of any one approaching 
from behind. Haunted throughout his life by a constant terror of assas- 
sination, these suspicious fears drove him to acts of horrid cruelty. One 
courtier was murdered because he was born under a star promising 
imperial power ; another, because he carried about with him a map of the 
world; Sallustius Lucullus, because he had invented a lance of a new 
shape. Cunning and dissembling as he was cruel and remorseless, Do- 
mitian began by caressing those whom he intended to destroy; but his 
honeyed phrases soon became sentences of death, and those who sat 
beside him at the same couch, and eat of the same dish, were often, after 
a courteous reception, ordered out to instant execution. Naturally of a 
robust constitution, his monstrous excesses so wasted his strength that his 
hair fell from his head, his legs shrunk, his body swelled, and he became 
so incapable of all fatigue that he was generally carried about in a litter. 
The only manly exercise in which he delighted was archery. It is related 
that when passing the summer months in these delightful solitudes, the 
quantity of wild beasts he shot was quite incredible. So skilful was he 
in the use of the bow, that, taking a little slave for his mark, he would 
shoot arrows through every finger of his upraised hand without so much 
as grazing the skin. 

Such was the emperor who inhabited the walls under which I have 
been standing. Surrounded by all the splendour, riches, luxuries, and 
amusements that the empire of the world could bestow, he lived a trem- 
bling, suspicious wretch, incapable of enjoying the present by dreary pre- 
sentiments of the future ever looming before him in hideous forms of 
assassination and death. ‘The gloomy recollections of his career seem 
yet to linger around the sombre walls and the dark trees whose branches 
wave over the scattered ruins; a curse, heavy and palpable, hangs over 
the opaque shadows of the mysterious pile. As I looked, the spirit of 
the Past uprose so grim and horrible, so soiled with unutterable deeds of 
darkness, that I turned with horror from the fatal spot, which not even 
the course of long centuries, and destruction and ruin, can wholly cleanse. 

Leaving the Rospigliosi gardens, I emerged close by the tomb of 
Pompey, on the Regina Viarum—the Appian Way—whose every stone 
seems animate with the history of the past. After the imperial Caesars 
—those magnificent masters of the material world—perhaps no single 
names stand out in such strong relief as connected with this great high- 
way from Rome to Brudusium as those of St. Paul and Horace, who 
each have left recorded in their writings the day and the hour (so to say) 
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when passed over its massive pavement eighteen centuries ago, with 
erry es eerie peculiar to themselves. The beautiful lee end 
connecting St. Paul with the Appian Way I have already noticed ; "the 
Acts of the Apostles also furnish many other interesting links in his career. 

In the year 713, Mecenus Cocceius and Capitonius were sent by the 
senate to Brudusium, in order to effect a reconciliation betweerf Augustus 
and Anthony, who was then besieging that city. Horace accompanied 
his friends, and has celebrated this expedition i in his Satires. 

I have already mentioned Albano, @ propos of the delightful though 
hurried excursion I made there: I had now more time to view it at 
leisure, as connected with the historical recollections it recals. The 
modern town, a long straggling street, occupies a portion of what was 
the imperial villa. a is, to my mind, a hot stuffy place, abounding 
with donkeys and vulgarity, as well as all the other adjuncts of a suburban 
watering-place. One sees the same blasé faces, the same impertinent 
flaneurs, that haunted one on the Corso at Rome. Coming from the 
religious silence of our mountain retreat, it appeared to me an insuffer- 
able scene of confusion, dust, and tawdriness. 

I put up my horse at the locanda, and strolled into the grounds of 
the Villa Doria. An English garden, gay with flowers, slopes down 
towards the south, while the surrounding grounds are belted with woods, 
where one enjoys the sea breezes wafted over the adjacent olive gardens. 
A pile of ruins and subterraneous excavations in the thickest portion of 
the grove mark the supposed site of Pompey’s favourite country palace, 
whither the devoted Cornelia, his last wife, bore his ashes, after his 
murder by the treacherous Ptolemy, during his flight from Pharsalia. 
His ruined sepulchre outside the gates of Albano I have already described. 

Pompey, in the few peaceful intervals of his chequered life, appears to 
have preferred the amusements of the country to the cares and anxieties 
of the ever unquiet Forum. Plutarch, indeed, popronenes him for leaving 
his friends and soldiers to rove about Italy from one villa to another with 
his first wife, Julia, the daughter of Czxsar, to whom he was passionately 
attached. Although he was considerably her senior, and not at all 
attractive in person, she returned his love with the utmost affection ; 
“but,” says the shrewd old biographer, “it was the charm of his fidelity, 
together with his conversation, which, notwithstanding his natural gravity, 
was particularly agreeable.” W hen Julia died, Pompey came to this 
villa, where they had so often resided together, to solemnise the ceremony 
of her interment; but the people, out of regard to him, seized on her 
corpse, and insisted on burying it in the Campus Martius. At Julia’s 
death the alliance between himself and Cwsar ended, and that fatal war, 
destined so soon to end his brilliant career, broke out. 

It is related in his life that Cicero, having offended Cxsar by the 
execution of Lentulus and Cethegus, two leaders of the Catiline con- 

iracy, was informed he would either be obliged to defend himself by 

e sword, or to go into exile. In this dilemma he applied to Pompey, 
hitherto his friend, to act as mediator; but Pompey, then the husband of 
Cesar’s daughter, purposely absented himself at his Alban villa, and 
when informed by Piso, Cicero’s son-in-law, that he waited without to 

with him, not being able to bear the sight of his former friend— 
one who had fought such wordy battles for him, and rendered him so 
many important services in the course of his administration—in these 
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miserable circumstances he actually escaped out of the house by a back 
door. All these little particulars, bringing the great heroes of other 
centuries before one in their familiar aura life, presenting them “in 
their very habit as they lived,” are very interesting when recalled on the 
identical spots where the events happened. As I looked at the scattered 
ruins uk spt formed the villa, the whole scene rose vividly before me, 
and the idea of great Pompey escaping by a back door particularly 
diverted me. 

I must not forget to mention that the only English pope ever va 
mitted to sit on the chair of St. Peter’s, Nicholas Breakspear, was Bisho 
of Albano in 460. Two other illustrious names dear to the Church are 
also connected with Albano—St. Buonaventura, “the divine,” and St. 
Thomas Aquinas, “ the seraphic doctor,” as their several followers loved 
to style men whose piety had raised them on the altars of the Catholic 
world, and whose learning and genius has gained for them immortal 
fame. One penetrating, all-observing, the other touchingly eloquent, 
ruling the multitude by the peculiar unction of his words—these illus- 
trious sons of St. Dominic and St. Francis will ever be considered as two 
of the strongest pillars of the Universal Church. 

I have strung together these historical reminiscences of Castello and 
Albano as they occurred to me wandering through the quiet woods, and 
beside the ruined walls of palaces which once held the greatest, as well 
as the foulest, tyrants of Rome. Nothing enhances the interest of an 
ancient ruin so much as a minute knowledge of the characters, qualities, 
and peculiarities of the celebrated characters who once inhabited them; a 
word, an anecdote, a slight domestic incident, under these cireumstances, 
outweigh whole tomes of written history—details which fall pale and 
spiritless on the imagination when the local knowledge, and colouring, 
and the familiar traits are wanting.— 

Now I must tell you more of the vagaries of our Rocca life. We 
have had a grand festa—yes, indeed, a festa which has turned us all 
sotto sopra—in honour of the Madonna del Tufo. The origin of this 
festa is worth relating. At the top of the town a beautiful terrace-walk, 
overshadowed by venerable trees, runs along the face of the richly- wooded 
heights—a walk poised, as it were, in mid-air, ’twixt earth and heaven. 
At the end of this walk—the Corso of the Rocca—is a small church 
under an overhanging cliff. A stranger would stare at seeing that the 
altar is constructed of a great shapeless mass of tufa-rock (which the 
people reverently kiss), and that little frescoes on the walls record the 
fall of this rock. Now the story goes, that once on a time three 
travellers passed along this road in winter time. The thunder rolled 
through the woods, the lightning glared fiercely athwart the Campagna, 
all nature was convulsed. Suddenly a portion of the rocky bank, 
wrenched violently from its foundation, came thundering down the cliff 
towards the narrow terrace-road. The travellers heard the crash, they 
saw their certain death—below, a precipice, above, a mountain ; no hope, 
no escape. They called wildly on the Madonna—they lifted their hands 
in prayer—when, wonderful to relate, at the very moment that the rocky 
mass was suspended over their heads, the Madonna, bearing her Jesus- 
child, appeared—ay, appeared on the very rock which in an instant more 
would engulph them—-when the huge mass was miraculously turned 
aside, and crashed down the fearful chasm below, leaving the travellers 
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unhurt. In gratitude they vowed a shrine to the Virgin Mother, where 
she io fabdkel by the name of “ Our Lady of the Rock.” The rock, 


raised with incredible labour, now forms the altar, looked on, as Maria 
says, “come una cosa di grandissima devozione.” It is a pretty, simple 
church, nestling under the crags, on a little platform overlooking the Lake 
of Albano, whose waters sleep calmly below, encircled by the great forest. 
Everybody vies with each other at the Rocca who shall most honour 
the Virgin—their own Madonna, as they fondly call her. It is a festa 
known far and wide; crowds come from Rome and the environs to kneel 
at the shrine, and spend a gleesome day in the breezy woods. When the 
morning came, you would have thought our little place was gone clean 
mad; cannon fired from the ruined fortress, scores of carriages laden 
with gentry and holiday-folks lined the roads, horsemen and donkeymen 
came up by hundreds, the street was all astir—such a hum of voices, loud 
ringing laughter, and smiles, and sparkling eyes, it was a treat to see. 
Every creature donned their best, crimson and yellow draperies floated 
from the houses, the bells rang cheerily out, the band from Frascati 
played martial airs, garlands of evergreens festooned the walls, and torches 
stood ready in the street, wreathed with flowers, to be lighted in the 
evening. Then came the procession winding down from the Duomo, and 
very pretty it looked against the dark walls of the quaint old houses. 
There were priests walking two and two, habited in white and red, fol- 
lowed by small acolytes swinging censers; then a great banner on 
poles painted in radiant colours; then more priests, and a huge cross 
made of rough wood, painfully recalling “the accursed tree; then 
another great banner, which, as there was a fresh wind blowing, was very 
near ascending bodily into the ambient air, the poor men holding it down 
to earth making the drollest grimaces as they frantically called on their 
fellows to assist them. Then came more crosses and some big lanterns, 
of what typical I cannot say. The low chanting of the choir, placed at 
intervals, rose in solemn cadence, one group taking up the anthem, then 
another—a grave and melancholy music exceedingly impressive. Then 
clouds of incense rose in streams of richer perfume, the sad and warning 
strains fell more earnestly upon the ear, the priests prayed with greater 
unction, when at last, descending the hill, appeared the miraculous 
icture, in a heavy, lumbering frame, raised on a kind of stand, and 
rne on the shoulders of a dozen men. Like most miraculous paintings, 
it was as dark and black as night to eyes profane. In front walked the 
high priest (archidiacro), diligently reciting prayers, a grand-looking 
personage in flowing robes; and then came a perfect sea of contadine, 
pressing, crowding about the venerated image with eager enthusiasm, 
their snowy headgear, scarlet bodices, golden crosses and earrings, and 
floating draperies of lace and ribbon about their bosoms, lending life and 
animation to the scene. Every soul fell prostrate on their knees as the 
picture passed: the pretty ladies in the balcony opposite, the ragged 
urchins in the street, the handsome baker, and our fat nouveau riche land- 
lord, who, with all his vices, professes to be a devoted knight of the 
Madonna. It was very impressive that simple yet earnest crowd, so 
hushed and silent, and the echoing chants, like the soft voices of guardian 
angels, ever and anon bursting forth in a pwon of love and praise, while 
in front stretched the wide Campagna, trackless, boundless, like a golden 
sea, melting into mystic fields of loveliest blue and richest purple. After 
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the miraculous picture came files of monks, white-robed Trinitarians, the 
red and blue cross embroidered on their breasts, and brown-habited 
Franciscans (Osservanti), with shaven crowns and hempen girdles, and 
two old priests leading pretty children. habited as angels, graceful, 
smooth-faced things, their long, tangling hair garlanded with flowers 
hanging down over blue and white draperies, and their small sandled feet 
daintily pressing the rude stones. Such concetti as these might not be 
expedient elsewhere, but here in the sunny South, the land of ideality 
aud symbolism, they are appropriate and suggestive. 

After the procession had passed, we sallied out to see the humours of 
this religious fair. Along the terrace-walk “the fun waxed fast and 
furious ;” such thousands of people, and such a dust, such a braying of 
donkeys, and such a sun, it was altogether overwhelming. Hundreds of 
stalwart young Roman peasants were there, their jackets thrown jauntily 
over one shoulder; and hosts of lovely girls in every variety of picturesque 
costume, rural Venuses these, village Circes, with wicked eyes and bright 
complexions, determined to slay no end of hearts. Plenty of artists were 
there, I promise you, to study these maidens—Freeman, and Chapman, 
and Page, and Rogers, all taking notes, and every now and then betrayed 
into a regular artistic outbreak of enthusiasm at their surpassing beauty. 
"Twas such a picture, with the various groups passing and repassing 
against the browned masses of old rock, all carpeted with graceful 
plants, or emerging from under the broad sweeping branches of the 
large chesnut-trees, whose silvery trunks gleamed in the chequered shade. 
The noise, the laughter, the rushing madly by of ponies and donkeys, re- 
gardless where they went, or who they upset ; the vendors of fruit, and 
pictures, and cakes, all screaming in unharmonious unison—‘“ Signora, 
tanta buona—un bajocco la libbra, frutta fresca freschissima— Ecco 
Signore, guardi, la Madonna, la Madonna del Tufo, il sommo mira- 
colo, for a halfpenny—Buy the Madonna, tanta buona, for half a penny 
—Fiori—a bouquet, sua Signoria must have a flower for the Sine 
festa— Fiori, Ecco, Fiori, Hi!—Ha !—Viene tutti quanti !” 

The nearer we approached the church the more the Babel increased. 
The crowd making their way in and out was tremendous ; such kneelings, 
such kissings, such frantic mutterings of prayers around the altar, now 
begemmed and bespangled with gold and tinsel! It was the strangest 
medley. Those who one instant were vociferating, and swearing, and 
gesticulating, as if possessed by seven devils, the next moment were 
prostrate on the earth, repeating Aves as fast as they could mutter ; 
girls, who a second before had been looking such things out of their 
lustrous eyes, now devoutly repeating their Coronas, as if such mischievous 
animals as men were not in existence; naughty roaring babies, dumb; 
rampacious boys, schooled into silence; the very dogs who foreed them- 
selves in with their masters behaving with orthodox propriety. 

Stuck up outside the church was a daub representing an old woman 
sitting by a table piled with gold, while from beneath a monster, neither 
flesh, nor fowl, nor fish, glared at her with unearthly a a most 
hideous beast. An old blind man supported the picture, while his wife, 
gifted with extraordinary loquacity, repeated the story ‘‘ Di una vecchia 
vedovella, miserabile, il suo stato, nella citta di Milano” (of an old widow 
in wretched misery living in the city of Milan). An immense crowd 
had assembled. “Signori Cristiani, per l’amore della Madonna. Give 
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me a penny,” cried the blind man, in a hollow voice, which served as a 
kind of under-current, in the style of a Greek chorus, to the shouts of 
his wife, while repeating the wonderful adventures of Caterina and the 


“ Ascoltate —listen—eccellenze all and every one—listen while I relate 
the miserable story of the vedovella of Milano. One night, in a vision, 
she heard a voice—surely it was the voice of the diavolo himself—and 
the voice said: ‘Go, Caterina, to the lotteria and choose the number 5, 
thou shalt win v’é lo prometto. When morning was come, Caterina 
went, but the gold—she had no gold—Ainné sventurata.” 

Here the woman paused. 

“ Cristiani, great, noble, excellent signors, for the love of our own 
Madonna, give me a bajocco,” groaned out her husband. 

A few pieces clinked in his bag. 

“ A neighbour, sua amica—a an and kind neighbour, éanta Cris- 
tiana, had no gold, but lent Caterina a counterpane when she asked for 
it, which the wicked Caterina, ah! peccatrice! went and pawned. Yes, 

wned the counterpane her friend had lent her, because she said she 
was cold, and povera, povera. Ahi! la poverta! Miseri noi! Then 
with the money she bought the number, and gained the prize, st amici 
miei, Caterina gained a great prize. But her friend, guella Cristiana 
che non era Cristiana—(that Christian who was no Christian )—having 
discovered by chance what had happened, possessed by the demonio (all 
the saints guard us from the temptation of the devil), full of envy and 
rage, whispered it into the ear of her cavaliere—un certo carabinieri— 
who spoke and said: ‘ Jo saprd con modo esatto—how that money is to 
be got.’ Then that sinner, the carabinieri, took pitch, and paint, and 
hair, and blood, and bones, and in an igstant made himself into a horrible 
Santasmo, and at midnight, when the pale dead walk forth from their 

ves in winding-sheets, this scellerato——” 

The blind man, who had long been threatening an interruption, was 
no longer to be appeased. 

“ Kecellenze, by the pains of purgatory, a bajocco—l will pray for 
rou all, buont Cristiani, seven Aves and four Glorias. Cristiani sig- 
nori, listen—I will pray—may your souls rest in peace—-a bajoceo—a 
single one. Excellent good countrymen, for the sake of my wife’s fine 
raeconto, money, per pieta.” 

“ Zigarri, zigarri, good zigarri!” broke in from the other side a limp- 
ing beggar, thinking the moment opportune to sell his wares while the 
crowd was collected. But this new actor on the scene was summarily 
ejected by the united efforts of the crowd, interested in the orrido fan- 
tasmo aud the blind man’s wife, who fought like a cur who finds another 
of his species prowling on his peculiar walk. 

“ Thanking the excellent company for the charity shown to the poor 
cicco my husband, and with the permesso of the societa, I shall recom- 
mence. ‘The wicked scellerato the carabinieri hid himself in Caterina’s 
room, and in the silence of the night, after making certain fearful rumori 
such as the devils do in the Inferno, he spoke in these words : 

“Caterina, Caterina, in the power of the Evil One art thou ; give me 
the money, or I carry thee in my claws swift off to hell.’ ” 

“ Ah! Cristiani pensa ai dolori del inferno ! help us, good friends— 
money—a bajocco,” cried the cicco, 
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But at this interesting moment, when all stood transfixed in horrified 
curiosity (specially one pretty girl sitting at a table hard by, drinking 
wine, who by turns flirted with a crowd of cavalieri, then growing pale 
at the images called up by the beggar of the devil and purgatory, 
herself devoutly), the arrival of a large party of American friends from 
Albano deprived us of the awful conclusion of this lamentable tragedy. 

By this time numerous parties had bivouacked in the woods, to dine 
under the shade of the chesnut-trees, the orthodox meal on this day 
being roast pig, that unclean animal being in some utterly incompre- 
hensible manner connected with the Festa of the Madonna. Roast 
pig was selling piping hot in all directions, and very good it looked ; but 
as we had a famous chef at home, we preferred domestic luxuries, with 
plates and spoons, to an arcadian meal on the ground. ' 

In the evening, fireworks were let off just under our house, and exceed- 
ingly brilliant they were—fountains of fire, lakes of sulphur emitting blue 
sparks, rockets for a moment mocking the mildly twinkling stars, then 
Icarus-like falling back in glittering showers. We had a temple of 
silver, mountains of gold, and all sorts of gaudy marvels, concluding with 
a grand girandola that shot forth a world of light, popping and fizzing 
like some angry monster. Then calm, unsullied night closed over the 
moving scene—night, with her deep mantle, bringing in her train silence 
and repose ; and the moon rode high, casting gigantic shadows over the 
vague space below, and all was hushed.— 

Our great man here is the baker, who stands all day smoking within 
the portone of his house, with his red cap hitched on one side of his head ; 
a jolly dog is the baker, Teresina’s lover, as all the world knows, for they 
go to his house every evening to a kind of club, and drink wine, and 
play cards, until far into the night, making the little street echo to their 
carouse. What roars of laughter, what riotous, joyous choruses have 
often “ murdered sleep” from over the way! Sometimes they have an 
accadémia and really delightful music. A flute is particularly ‘‘ brave” 
on these occasions, and sends forth the most aérial music, wafted to us by 
the night breezes; then there is a guitar twanging joyous ritornellos, 
recalling bright Venice, and its dark gondolas, and love, and poetry ; at 
other times a solitary song is heard. Now, would you believe it, that 
the8e melodious whispers, floating “through regions mild and calm,” are 
all emanations from the baker’s ; and that when the delicious music has 
sighed away, there is a rude, riotous chorus, and shouts and cries of Bes 
and Bravo, bringing one’s poetic enthusiasm down suddenly by the run! 
Such are the vivid contrasts of our mountain home—idyllic poetry and 
bourgeoise prose. 

A principal character at the baker’s is the Sicilian cavaliere, a 
dot of a man made up altogether of a stentorian voiee—a very 
Goliath to speak withal, who talks as fast, too, as Figaro in a passion, 
and thumps the table as he gives you the latest news from Rome in a 
quite Neapolitan shower of words.- Count Dionigi, who lodges below, 
abominates the baker and his jovial club, and looks indignant if you 
admire the music. Dionigi, called by the Italians Fosseficato, or the 
Fossil, lives at Civita Lavinia, the ancient Lanuvium, and has never, 
during the last fifty years, been known to change one iota—the same 
starch little figure, the same well-regulated grey hair; if all the world 
were turned into dust, not a grain would rest on his immaculate blue 
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coat—dust and that coat are as antagonistic as the poles. Dionigi has 
never married ; a wife would be de trop to such a male old maid, and 
children—pah! When he comes to see me he makes a riverenza like a 
dancing-master, rises on his toes, and, gracefully advancing, repeats that 
“one is an angel, a divinity,” with a stiff little bow at each well-used 

hrase, telling of frequent use. Then down he sits, hat in hand, crossing 
his tiny knees, the funny little mannikin. His exits are capital ; he rises, 
bows, and says “ he will raise the incomodo” (Leva ]’incomodo), shoulders 
his stick, which always plays a principal part in hig small drama, stands 
erect, bows, retreats, then bows again, eee at each move, “I miei 
rispetti—Signore belle, amabili”—spreading his polite blessings from 
side to side, like a priest at mass, They say Dionigi has something to 
do with a very romantic story, which I intend to learn, and then I will 
tell it, but not now. 

Among our characters, Giuseppe della Fante, our maestro di casa, 
must not be forgotten; he who, according to his own account, is 
sprung from a decayed Roman family, has once been a soldier, and can- 
not accommodate himself pleasantly to his altered fortunes. There he 
stands at the baker’s door, cigar in mouth, with his great moustachios, 
military cap, full French trousers, big enough to make an ordinary wo- 
man’s petticoat, and his spurs—those eternal spurs! Seeing that he never 
rides more than once a week, and then on the back of a wretched pony, 
those spurs are a mystery to us. ‘* Ma,” as the Italians say, “fanno 
impressione,” certainly there is some sympathetic affinity between the 
extinct glories of the Della Fante line and those spurs in Giuseppe’s 
mind. How he chaffs with the pretty maidens skipping in to buy 
bread ; how he gossips with the doctor andthe priore ; how he patronises 
the carabinieri, and kicks the dirty urchins who crouch beside him as he 
stands, and presume to touch and gambol with those sacred spurs ; all 
this and much more you should see with your own eyes. He is a regular 
Italian, violent, excitable, and impressionable, easily offended, yet so 
devoted, generous, and self-forgetting, one really ends by admiring his 
very faults. Speak kindly to him, tears spring up like dewdrops in his 
sparkling brigand-looking eyes ; ask him to do any wonderful thing, 
to ride to Rome in an hour, to scale a precipice for the sake of a flower, 
to hunt the woods for a favourite bird, and he rushes forth with as éhi- 
valrous a good-will as the veriest carpet-knight who ever donned a lady’s 
scarf. 

The quarrels he gets into, the imaginary battles he fights, the bloody 
conversations with which he regales the select audience at the baker's 
about stilettoes and pistols, encounters with banditti, gaping wounds, 
threats of vengeance and extermination against his enemies generally — 
bagatella ! come vi pare? Then the adventures he has encountered— 
Heaven only knows whether they be romances or truth—the grandeur of 
his appearance on festa days, his tender care of the children, who, if they 
are merry, he romps with after the fashion of an old dog lying down to 
be kicked, if they are sick or sorry, bearing them in his strong arms ; 
his savage ill-humour if his dignity be offended, his bursts of passion, 
his humble apologies, his alternate smiles and frowns, make up quite an 
epitome of human life. Poor Giuseppe, genuine child of the South, 
thou hast the vices and virtues of thy race and of thy clime, but thou 
hast an honest and a kindly heart. : 











